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TRADE. 


CAUTION. 
CIRCULAR having been issued by Mr. Tuomas 
Jonzs, which has MISLED some of our numerous 
Customers in Town and Country into supposing that 
he has succeeded to our business, we beg to state 
that such is not the case, and that our business is still 
continued at Queen Insurance Buildings, late Royal 
Bank Buildings, in the same manner in which it 
has been conducted during a period of nearly 
FORTY YEARS. 


ROB!: ROBERTS & COMP!:, 


TEA AND COFFEE SALESMEN. 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS 
(Late Royal Bank Buildings), 
LIVERPOOL, 64 November, 1874. 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE SOUGHT FIRST BY 
INTENDING ASSURERS IS ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Total Amount of Life Assurances covered by 

Policies of the Queen Insurance Company at the 

close of the last quinquennium, Dec. 31, 1873 £1,628,075 10 
Deduct Re-assurances eeeeeeeeee eeesee 174,109 19 


8 
2 
Net Amount of Assurances............... ..- £1,453,965 11 6 
Amount of Subscribed Capital .........0.+.. 1,798,300 0 0 


*,* Excess oy Carrrat over Amount Assurgp £344,334 8 6 


BESIDES THE FOREGOING, 
The Queen offers the ordinary security arising out of its Life Accumulation 
Fund, which, at the date mentioned, amountep To £195,527 being 67.05 rze 
Cent. oy tos Entire Net Premiums aecerveD ON EVERY PoLicy THEN 
IN EXisTeNcE, and which, after making ample reserves on a 3 per cent. 
pure premium valuation, showed a clear divisible surplus or profit for the 
quinquennium of over £30,000. 

IN ADDITION IT POSSESSED 
A General Reserve amounting to £130,000, being considerably more than 
sufficient to provide for all running fire risks. 

IT WILL THUS BE SEEN THAT IN POINT OF SECURITY 
QUEEN POLICIES ARE UNSURPASSED, 
THE COMPANY HAS PAID, IN 
SATISFACTION OF CLAIMS, £1,348,314, 


Queen Insurance Buildings, Liverpool ; & 60, Gracechurch Street, London. 
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THE REV. D. DAVIS, BA, 


Receives Boys into his house for Board and Education. 


Being assisted by able Masters, and devoting his time 
to the service of his Pupils, Mr. Davis offers a training 
which combines the special advantages of private 
Tuition, with the natural Emulation created by Numbers. 


Endeavouring in all things to secure Realities rather 
than Appearance, his earnest efforts, and those of Mrs. 
Davis, are directed to providing for the boys who are 
entrusted to their cat-, a Physical, Intellectual, and 
Moral training, which shall leave as little as possible to 
undo in after life. Ail false stimulus, as of Prizes, 
Place-taking, or Marks, is excluded, while no effort is 
spared to render the acquisition of Knowledge 
interesting. 


Mr, Davis is desirous that pupils should begin with 
him their School-life, and go on under his superinten- 
dence to matriculate at the University. He has been 
gratified to find that his pupils, trained on the principle 
above indicated, have been at no disadvantage when 
transferred to other educational establishments, but have 
gained more than average distinction* under the 
competitive system. At the same time longer experience 
has impressed him more and more with the truth that 
the ends of education are best attained by the careful 
avoidance of artificial stimulus, which impels the clever 


* See Note on last page. 














and sensitive to unnatural, and soi.zetimes fatal, exertion, 
while want of success often unduly depresses boys of 
average ability. Boys who may be offered as pupils, 
after completing their tenth year, are received con- 
ditionally. 


In Physical training his means are,—abundance of 
out-door Exercise, with moderate hours of Study, and 
attention to the laws of Health, in all personal and 
household arrangements. Comfort and Health are 
certainly promoted, and he believes much Evil to be 
prevented, by an arrangement of partitions, which gives 
in effect a separate Sleeping-room to each boy. Several 
hours weekly are given to instruction in Carpentry, in 
a well-appointed Workshop. A covered Play Ground or 
Gymnasium has been built, and Drilling is regularly 
carried on during the Winter half-year. In addition to 
a good Play Ground, a field is provided for Cricket and 
Foot Ball. Every safe opportunity is taken for Bathing 
and Skating, under his own superintendence. Short 
excursions are frequent, and in Maya walking expedition 
of three days is made to the Lakes. 


In Intellectual training, Mr. Davis endeavours 
rather to arouse, regulate and train the Faculties to 
useful Application, and accurate Thought, than to fill the 
mind with indigestible Information. He spares no pains 
thoroughly to ground his Pupils in the usual foundations 
of Knowledge; in Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
Mathematics, and History. Natural History and 
Science are called in to give interest to study, and to 
awaken intelligent Observation of Nature. Special 
attention is given to Chemistry, for which a Laboratory 
is provided. Languages are taught as important aids 
in training the mind to exactness and precision. Greek, 
Latin, German, and French are taught, according to the 
Capacity of Pupils, andthe wish of Parents. Peculiar 
facilities are offered for the acquisition of German, 
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which is spoken in the family, and, for pupils sufficiently 
advanced, may be made the medium of instruction in 
other subjects. The Boys are regularly practised in 
Singing, and attended by the Master of the Govern- 
ment School of Art for Drawing Lessons. (Fee :—Half- 
a-guinea the Quarter.) 


With respect to Moral training, the Pupils, while 
constantly associating with their teachers, in the hours 
of Work and Play, so that Coarseness of Language and 
Manners is naturally discouraged, are trusted, and are 
expected to be worthy of trust. School work and 
Discipline are really and avowedly placed on the 
foundations of Truth, Duty, and Obedience. With the 
help of Mrs. Davis, he endeavours to unite somewhat 
of home Confidence and Freedom, with the Order and 
Strictness of School. 


TERMS. 


Pupils under 10, Eighty Guineas the Year ; 10 to r4, 
Ninety Guineas. 


Pupils who have passed their 14th year (excepting 
those who go through their whole School course with 
Mr. Davis) One Hundred Guineas the Year. 


Instruction of Day Pupils, Fifty Guineas the Year. 


In the course indicated above, there are no Extras. 
The Terms include in addition to the Branches of 
Instruction mentioned above, the use of common Class 
Books. 


A quarter’s notice of the removal of a pupil is required. 


To compensate in some degree for the injurious 
effects of late arrivals, any pupil not returning on the 
appointed day, except by medical order, is expected to 
bring with him a guinea towards a School library. 
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NOTE, ° 


* One of Mr. Davis’s pupils, who left him at Midsummer, took, by 
competitive examinativun, the John Dalton Mathematical Exhibition, 
at Owen’s College, Manchester, on the opening of the session ; 
another, in December, passed the preliminary examination of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; and six others, in the same 
month, passed the Cambridge Local Examination, at the Lancaster 
centre,—two, the senior, and four, the junior examination. 

February, 1873. 


Midsummer, 1873, one pupil passed the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University in the first division. In December two 
passed the senior, and two the junior Cambridge Local Examination. 
February, 1574. 
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I.—THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THEISM. 


A GLANCE at the world acquaints us with the prevalence 
of worship, consequently of some conception of Deity, in 
human society. ; 

We cannct indeed’ say “what.used to. be: said; what Plu- 
tarch and Cicero so coprfidently, affirmed, that belief in 
God is found wherever marr is: foand. ':A better-informed 
ethnology contradicts’ that assertion. There are certainly 
peoples in whose life, if travellers report them truly, this 
element is altogether wanting: ‘The natives of the valley 
of La Plata and of Paraguay, according to Azara, were 
entirely destitute of any religious beliefs or rites when he 
travelled among them. The missionaries who visited those 
tribes, supposing that they must have some sort of religion, 
took for idols the figures carved upon their pipes and 
bowls, and burned those implements accordingly. Others, 
seeing them beat the air on the appearance of the new 
moon, imagined that they worshiped that luminary. “But 
the positive fact is,” says Azara, “that they worship nothing 
in the world, and have absolutely no religion.”* 

According to Crantz, the Greenlanders had no religious 
ceremonies, and exhibited no sign of religious life. School- 
craft describes the Camanches as equally godless. 

Sir John Lubbock has accumulated a mass of testimony 
to the same effect from travellers in regions inhabited by 





* See ‘‘ Voyages,” II. pp. 3 and 137. Quoted by Schelling, Philosophie 
d. Mythologie, p. 73. 
VOL. XII. B 
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savage tribes. M. Bik inquired of the Arafuras what power 
they invoked in time of need when their fishing vessels 
were overtaken by storm and no human aid could save. 
The answer was, that they knew not on whom to call in 
such straits. Did he know? and would he be so good as 
to inform them? The Zulu chief when he heard of God 
would transfix him with his spear. “ And yet this was a 
man whose judgment on other subjects would command 
attention.” Very pathetic is the Kaffir’s confession: “I 
asked myself, Who has touched the stars with his hands? 
on what hills do they rest? The waters are never weary ; 
they know no other law than to flow without ceasing from 
morning till night and from night till morning ; but where 
do they rest, and who makes them flow? The clouds come 
and go, and burst in water over the earth ; whence come 
they, and who sends them? ... I cannot see the wind ; 
what is it, and who makes it blow? ... Do I know how 
the corn sprouts? Vesterday there was not a blade in my 
field ; to-day I »eimmned and found some. Who can have 
given to the earth the wisdom and the power to produce it? 
Then I buried my fave ir both my haads.” 

These exceptions Go not disprove an innate tendency to 
worship in man ; they oriv shew that this tendency is not 
always active, that certwin conditions are required for its 
manifestation. Its state of abeyance in the South American 
savage no more (lisproves its existence in him, than its state 
of suspension disproves its existence in the secularist or 
unbeliever of Christian lands. Still Cicero’s assertion that 
no people is so rude as not to have some notion of Deity, 
must be taken with this qualification, that religion is 
usually found in the savage state, and always in civil 
society. 

We may say, then, that belief in Deity is natural to man, 
is one of the primary forces of the soul. 

The origin of this belief is a question of wide dispute. The 
« fecit timor” of the atheist poet, the “ notio insita” of Cicero, 
the original-revelation theory of Cudworth and later divines, 
represent the range of opinion concerning it. Hume was 
the first to distinguish between the “foundation in reason” 
and the “origin in human nature” of the idea of God.* He 


* 


Natural History of Religion, Introduction. 
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part of the primal outfit of human kind. 


monotheism. 


origin. 





supposes polytheism to have preceded monotheism in the 
course of human development. And this supposition is 
F confirmed by ethnological research. On the other hand, a 
not unreasonable prejudice in Christian lands has leaned to 
the opposite view. Reasoning from our idea of God and 
the seeming necessities of human nature, one might presume 
that the Being of whom the knowledge is so essential would 
f make Himself known to man in the beginning, that this 
knowledge would enter into nature’s dower, would form a 
And such has 
been the presumption of most Christian writers who have 
treated this topic prior to Hume. They have held that the 
first of mankind were endowed with this saving knowledge ; 
that a revelation of the Godhead was made to original man, 
which soon waxed dim, was gradually perverted and finally 
lost ; that all polytheisms, Indian, Phenician, Grecian and 
others, are disintegrations and corruptions of an aboriginal 


To this hypothesis there are grave objections, not to speak 
of the a-priori difficulty of supposing that so essential a 
good once possessed could be lost to all but a fraction of the 
human race. A revelation which could be so easily for- 
feited must have been quite inadequate; and if thus inade- 
quate, why bestowed? Why did not the God who gave it, 
maintain it, or immediately replace it when lost? Polytheism 
is no more deducible from monotheism by division and dis- 
solution of unity, than monotheism, as some have maintained, 
is derivable from polytheism by concentration and absorp- 
tion of the many into one. Each has its own independent 


Certain it is that history knows nothing of the primal 
revelation which this theory affirms. History finds men in 
the earliest ages which its scrutiny has yet reached possessed 
with the crudest conceptions of Godhead,—the earlier, the 
cruder, the farther from the truth. It finds savage tribes or 
4 incipient nations involved in thick midnight or spiritual 
ignorance, blindly feeling after something divine. 


‘ And yet if we inquire whence the thought, the presenti- 


B2 








ment of anything divine to feel after, we shall have to admit 
some innate impression, some dim instinctive sense of Deity, 
antecedent to even the most imbecile groping after God. So 
much must be conceded in order to account for the first and 
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feeblest essays in that kind. An intimation of Deity* im- 
planted by Deity’s self in the human constitution. We cannot 
call it an idea, for ideas are perceptions, and cannot be pro- 
perly said to exist where the object is not consciously present 
to the subject. And yet it is something more than mere per- 
ceptivity ; it is preparation to perceive and the certainty of 
perceiving whenever the requisite conditions shall concur,— 
external suggestion and internal demand. It is with the dis- 
covery of God as it is with the discovery of self. The infant 
has no idea of self, and yet that idea is sure to arise in the 
mind in due course of development. It is not communicated 
from abroad, but generated within. It may therefore be said 
to pre-exist as impression before it exists as idea. 

The ancients, especially the Platonists, recognized this 
mental condition, and called it “ prolepsis,” anticipation. 
Cicero defines it as an antecedent notion,+ requiring further 
development, and so applies it to the being of God. He 
speaks of a God who reposes in the notion of the mind} as 
in a track or impress he has made of himself. } 

To civilized man the idea of God arrives with instruction, 
which does but fructify a pre-existing germ. Without in- 
struction, the idea is certainly not developed in the individual 
mind with the same inevitableness with which the mind 
develops the idea of self. But taking the whole of humanity, 
we may say that the idea of God is as proper to the race as 
that of self to the individual. A human being cast from 
infancy upon absolute solitude, might not have the idea of 
Divinity in any sense or shape awakened within him. If 
he did, it would in all likelihood be not the monotheistic 
idea, but some low form of polytheism or fetishism. Yet 
even that would be impossible without an innate aptitude 
for Theism in the soul. Without a prepared niche in human 
nature, no image occupying the place of Deity and receiving 
divine honours would ever have been set up. It is idle to 
talk of fear as possessing this deific power. Fear can make 
bugbears, but can never convert the bugbear into a God. 


* “Notio Dei insita.” Cie. ° 

+ ‘‘ Notionem appello quod Greci tum fyvvotay tum zoéAntuy dicunt. Ea 
est insita et ante percepta cujusque forme cognitio enodationis indigens.” 
Topica 7. 
+ “Deus ille quem mente noscimus atque in animi notione tanquam in ves- H 


De Nat. Deorum, i, 14. 


tigio volumus reponere.” 
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The brute fears, but the brute knows no God. The brute 
shuns the object of its fear; in man there is a principle 
which, in spite of fear, impels him to draw near to some 
dreaded object with reverential homage. Fear alone would 
never do that. Fear alone would never have invented wor- 
ship. It may cringe, but not adore. 

The fact is, human nature, prior to all teaching, is con- 
scious of a want which Deity alone can satisfy. It seeks its 
own complement when it prays; and were there not some 
affinity between the human and the divine, the soul would 
never have dreamed so much as the wildest African dream 
of the unknown God. Human nature requires a God, and 
prior to all teaching, with no guide but vague anticipation 
or unreasoning instinct, blindly gropes after something to 
fill that place in the soul which enlightened Theism fills in 
civilized man. 


Now where will this groping first alight? What being 
will man first embrace as divine? Will it be one of his 
own kind; some select individual eminently wise and 
good? Obviously not, for the reason that humanity lies too 
near. The savage knows it only in its weakness and im- 
perfection. In the greatest of his tribe he sees only his like. 
But religion's first impulse is to seek in God something 
foreign and very different. For this, man is thrown upon 
irrational nature. There he encounters the unknown Power 
whose presence the rudest feels, and endeavours to fix before 
he is able to reason about it or to state it distinctly to him- 
self. It is not that he infers an intelligent Maker from the 
wondrous works which meet his eye. That is the act of 
more advanced reason, to which the idea of God is already 
familiar. But he feels a Presence in nature transcending 
human powers. That silent Presence which we all feel, and 
feel most profoundly in the deepest solitude, the feeling of 
which gave birth to Arcadian Pan, the instructed monotheist 
refers to the one all-present God, the Maker and Father of 
all. The savage has no such idea, but he has the same 
feeling, and has it more intense. He is haunted by that felt 
Presence. In the heart of the forest, on the lonely shore, he 
feels that he is not alone, that very near him is a Greater 
than himself. The Power that works in the processes of 
nature, that breathes in the wind, that drives the cloud, 
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that roars in the thunder, that watches in the stars,—this 
unseen Power his undeveloped thought has not yet learned 
to generalize. With him it is not the one pervading Spirit 
of whom and by whom are all things. He can only lay hold 
of it in particular phenomena ; he imust individualize it, 
must vest it in some palpable object. And the more gro- 
tesque the object, the more abhorrent to taste and reason, 
the more likely it is to stand for Deity in his conception, 
as appealing more forcibly to his imagination than nobler 
and comelier natures. Some misshapen tree or stone that 
caught his eye at some critical moment of danger or deliver- 
ance, of good or ill success, becomes to him an object of 
adoration, which may or may not be adopted by the tribe. 
The tribe is more likely to fix on some monstrous or dan- 
rous animal—a serpent, a crocodile, a tiger. 

There is no caprice in this, no wilful perversion or turning 
aside from the truth, no corruption of degenerate humanity ; 
but human nature in its first incipient aspirations, feeling 
after God, “if haply” it “may find Him.” The history of 
religion begins in this way. This is the first, initial act of 
that spirit which sang the Hebrew litanies and dictated the 
“ Revelation of St. John the Divine.” This is what man first 
finds when he feels after God; he passes by the sun and 
stars and the upright human form, and lights upon a serpent 
or a stone. These are objects which millions of human 
beings worship at this day. Nor are these monstrosities 
altogether confined to savage tribes. Fetishism mingles 
with the rites of nations full-grown and refined. It is 
found in Egypt contemporaneous with the worship of Osiris 
and the splendours of Luxor and Thebes. It is found in 
Assyria in the palmiest days of Chaldean civilization. In 
the most magnificent of cities, in the most flourishing period 
of its history, the chief object of worship was a serpent,—not 
a carved symbol, but the living beast,—not as typifying 
anything beyond itself, but as actually divine. Arnobius, 
a Christian convert of the fomth century, relates that in 
Africa, where he resided, he never, before his conversion, saw 
a stone on which oil had been poured without paying it 
homage.* Stones smeared with oil and called “ Betyls” were 
among the earliest objects of devotion. The patriarch Jacob, 


ge 
5° 


* Adv. Gent. i. 39. 
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grandson though he was of the first recorded monotheist, 
made a “ betyl” of the stone which had served him for a 
pillow in the place where he dreamed the dream of the 
ladder reaching from heaven to earth. Aerolites were deemed 
by the ancients especially sacred. The world-famed temple 
of Diana at Ephesus commemorated one of these meteoric 
stones.* The black stone of the Kaaba at Mecca is also, it 
is supposed, an aerolite. Devoutly kissed hy annual thou- 
sands of Mussulman pilgrims, it remains to this day a relic- 
fetish in the midst of the purest monotheism. 


The next stage in the religion of nature, still within the 
sphere of realism, is separated by a wide remove from the 
first in dignity and import,—Sabaism,+ or more properly 
Astrolatry, the worship of the heavenly bodies. The most 
positive of natural phenomena, the most universal and ap- 
preciable of natural benefits, is light. It is no mere figure 
of speech to call it the “life” of the world. It is precisely 
that. The difference between light and no light to the eye 
is the difference between the visible all and nothing. His- 
torically it is the difference between creation and no creation, 
between cosmos and chaos. Without it no vegetable, with- 
out it no animal, no organized life. Without it, 


“The world was void ; 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless ; 
A lump of death, a chaos of hard clay.” 


The old astrolaters may not have had sight of the whole of 
the truth poetically imaged by Byron and scientifically ex- 
pounded by Moleschott and Tyndall, but they saw enough 
to satisfy them that light is the greatest of material bene- 
factions. What wonder that the sun, the prime source of 
that light, should be worshiped as the prince of the heavenly 
powers, and the other luminaries, in their several degrees, as 
blessed and divine! “Hail, holy Light,” is the matin song 
of religion emerging from the night of fetishism. Hallowed 
be sun and stars! and hallowed be fire, the earthly antitype 


* Storerovc, Acts xix. 35. 


+ According to Chwolsohn, the use of this term to designate a form of religion 
is incorrect. Die Ssabier. Vorrede, p. 19. 
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of heavenly lightand heat! Fire, the purifying power, from : 
which the word pure is derived, which separates the ethe- 
real from the earthly and re-unites it with its kindred sky ! 
Fire, in its finished form of flame, expresses aspiration ; it 
suggests the pyramid ; may it not have suggested the earliest 
use of that structure? The pyramid is a petrified flame. 

But sun, stars and fire, are not the only benefactions of 
nature. Thought pauses upon these as the most commanding, 
but Religion finds other kindred objects of devout contem- 
plation. Holy also is the vaulted sky outstretched as a 
tent, the sun’s tabernacle; holy the circumfluent air, the 
fitful winds, the steadfast earth. With the growing appre- 
ciation of the powers of nature, with the action of the plastic 
imagination upon them, they come in time to be personified 
and worshiped as personal agents. And so the next step 
in the progress of natural religion* is impersonation of 
natural powers resulting in mythology. Of this impersona- 
tion the hymns of the Rig-Veda represent the initial stage ; 
this we have in the Osiris-cult+ of ancient Egypt, the first 
fully developed mythology ; Bramanism is its greatest secial 
product, Greek poetry and art its noblest intellectual crea- 
tions. 





One step farther brings us to the top and consummation 
of natural religion. The elements are great ; the natural 
man renders them instinctive homage; but to cultivated, 
self-possessed thought there is something greater than these. 
Conscious intelligence, reason, the human will-power—in a 
word, the rational soul, is more than sun or stars or wind or 
flood. And the rational soul is man. Unconscious nature 
is great, but man is greater. Not man as we commonly 
behold him, the drivelling imbecile of every-day life, but 
man as poetic imagination apprehends him, the ideal man, 
divested of earthly limitations and imperfections, superior 
to accident, unvexed by care, impregnable to fear, invulner- 
able, immortal, rejoicing in eternal youth. What image of 


* I use this phrase in the sense of Nature-worship, not in the current sense 
of rational religion, which seems to me a misuse of the term. 

+ According to Bunsen, the Osiris-cult preceded Egyptian zoolatry ; but this 
can be true only of its adoption by the priesthood, not of its intellectual genesis. } 
See Gott in der Geschichte, VoL*II. p. 27. 
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Divinity can equal this? What impersonation of elemental 
powers, rude, titanic, hundred-handed, can vie with this 
glorified human type? Surely if there be gods they must 
be divine men. The Greeks saw this. They alone, or they 
first, of ancient nations,—the Athenians especially, with 
their democratic leanings,—perceived the import and worth 
of man, and embodied that perception in their divinities. 
They expressed it in two immortal myths, one retrospective, 
the other prospective. The first is the conquest of the Titans 
by the Olympians, “the younger gods ;” the second is the 
Chained Prometheus. The former demonstrates the superior- 
ity of conscious intelligence over lawless, however gigantic, 
foree—cosmos mastering chaos. The latter typifies the pre- 
sent abeyance, premonitory of the ultimate triumph, of 
humanity, the triumph of right over will, of reason over 
fear, of the rational service of human kind over all religion 
in which the moral principle is not supreme. 

We will call this last and highest stage of natural religion 
Theanthropism. The Greco-Roman and the Scandinavian 
mythologies—Hellenism and Odinism—are its two historic 
examples. Theanthropism is partly a development of the 
antecedent stage, the impersonation of natural forces, and 
partly the addition of a newelement. The Greek divinities 
were mostly impersonations, but impersenations stamped 
with a human type and subordinated to it. Other religions 
had developed gods that were partly human. Such were 
the Crishna of the Mahabharatta and Egyptian Osiris. 
What distinguishes Hellenism is its preponderant humanity. 
Indian and Egyptian worship still clung to the symbol, and 
often, in accommodation to the symbol, merged the human 
in the monstrous. Crishna appears with more than the 
human complement of limbs, Osiris figures with the head 
of a bird, Isis with that of a cow, in pictorial representations. 
The Egyptians had no such impression of the dignity of man 
as would make the human form the most fitting embodiment 
of Deity. The human was no more divine in their estima- 
tion than the brute—was even less so, because more familiar, 
less seemingly mysterious. It is an alien spirit that looks 
through the eye of the serpent and the ox, and because alien, 
mysterious, unfathomable. The more alien, the more divine, 
in the apprehension of the pre-hellenic world. With the 
Greek, on the contrary, the original symbol representing 
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elemental powers was merged in the human person, or re- 
tained only as adjunct and decoration, like the bow in the 
hands of Phcebus, or the winged sandal on the feet of Hermes. 
Zeus, the divine impersonation of the sky, is a human being 
of immortal mould. He bears in Homeric verse the epi- 
thets of cloud-gatherer and thunder-rejoicing ; but the bolt 
in his right hand is the only visible sign which distinguishes 
the god from the man.* 

Moreover, the Greeks introduced a new element into re- 
ligion, the worship of actual historical characters, of departed 
worthies, heroes whose virtues had raised them to the level 
of the gods. This was something very different from the 
worship of ancestors, of which traces appear in many of the 
ancient religions. That was a family rite, having no con- 
nection with public worship, and therefore not in the line 
of that historic development which I am tracing. The hero- 
worship of the Greeks and Romans was a part of that The- 
anthropism which constitutes a distinctive feature of their 
religion. This I regard as the culmination of the natural 
religions ; just as Christian Theanthropism, springing from 
a different root, is the culmination of the spiritual or “re- 
vealed.” To that different root let us now direct our atten- 
tion. 


We have traced the progress of the idea of God in the way 
of natural religion through the several stages of Fetishism, 
Astrolatry, Impersonation of physical forces, and Theanthrop- 
ism ;—God as terrestrial creature, God as celestial radiance, 
God as personified elemental power, and God as man. Ob- 
serve that these different conceptions, with only a partial 
exception in the case of the last, have one trait in common, 
one capital defect ; to wit, the absence of that moral element 
which makes the distinguishing feature, the very founda- 
tion, of those religions which we call “ revealed.” Even in 
Hellenism, the moral element is found only as an incidental 
trait, like the chastity of Artemis and the avenging function 








* It may be objected that the Greek mythology differed from those of India 
and Egypt, not in its essence, but only in its artistic representations; that its 
human aspect is only a concession to the claims of art, which abhors the mon- 
strous. But art with the Greeks was the product of religion, and must be 
regarded as the exponent of pre-existing ideas. It represented conceptions 
which religion had inspired. 
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of the Furies; not as a necessary constituent. Even in 
Theanthropism the moral is subordinate to the physical. 

The reason is obvious. Natural religion is derived from 
the contemplation of external nature. But external nature 
exhibits no trace of moral life. There is no apparent sym- 
pathy in nature with moral ends, no faintest intimation of 
the moral law. The elements are no respecters of persons ; 
they know neither sinner nor saint. The sun smiles alike 
on the evil and the good. The same moon lights the robber 
and the minister of mercy on their several ways. The 
same breeze propels the merchant's and the pirate’s sail. 
Traitor and patriot, murderer and missionary, cannibal and 
Christian, all have the same nature for their heritage, and 
find in nature the same accommodation. The blue sky 
bends over all, the hospitable earth entertains all,—all are 
served by nature's laws. 

How then should natural religion attain to the idea of the 
moral law? The deep saith, “It is not in me ;” earth and 
sky have not found it. But is not the moral law written in 
the heart of man? Religion has only to look there, has 
only to look within, to find moral obligation, and from it to 
infer a moral Ruler of the universe, the holy and just God 
of monotheism. True, and this is precisely what distin- 
guishes natural religion from “revealed.” When man looks 
within, looks deep enough to find moral obligation, and to 
refer it to the power and law of which it is the witness, the 
whole system of natural religion is doneaway. A revelation 
has been made in him of the one true God. Revelation is 
not from without, but from within ; it is moral intuition. 
God reveals himself, not by sensible apparition, but by his 
witness in the soul. That testimony, first heard by elect in- 
dividuals, meditative men, like Abraham, Zoroaster, Moses, 
Jesus, and declared by them, becomes what we call a “ re- 
velation,” or divine dispensation of religion. 

Monotheism, then, comes not by the way of natural 
religion, seeking God without and fusing its many gods 
into one, but by reflection seeking God within; and the 
differ nce between natural and TCUE aled religion consists in 
this, that in the Jormer the religious sentiment is turned 
outward, and that in the latte if it-is turned inward. 

Quite otherwise, the phrase “ Natural Religion,” or, more 
properly, “Natural Theology,” is commonly used to desig- 
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nate those primordial verities which constitute the sub- 
stance of monotheistic religion. This use of the terin dates 
from Raymond de Sebonde,* who wrote, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, a work which Montaigne, at the 
instigation of his father, turned into French, and to whose 
defence he devoted the most elaborate, though not the most 
edifying, of the immortal Essays. The design of Raymond 
was to vindicate the truths of “ Revelation” by proofs and 
illustrations drawn from nature. But illustration of a truth 
by the facts of nature is one thing, the discovery of it 
from the contemplation of nature is another. The phrase 
“ Natural Theology” is an unfortunate one, as fostering the 
delusion, so widely spread, that the contemplation of nature 
teaches monotheism, would teach it to sagacious minds 
where other teaching has not anticipated that result. The 
contemplation of nature teaches no such thing. Nature, 
the arena of antagonistic forces, the scene of perpetual con- 
flict between good and evil,—Nature, with her sunshine and 
calm of to-day, her earthquakes and tornados of to-morrow, 
suggests dualism or polytheism, not the one God, the 
Creator and Father of all. Uninstructed by other teaching, 
and without monotheism already in the mind, who would 
ever divine that the desolate crag or blasted volcano was 
moulded by the same Power that flings the rainbow over it ? 
Who would ever conclude that the scorpion and the bird of 
Paradise have one Father? Monotheism is not an inference 
from nature, but the gift of Tradition, or an intuition of the 
private soul divinely touched, brooding over its own deep. 
The first monotheist was one who withdrew his gaze from 
the starry heaven and the creaturely earth, and found in the 
secret of his own thought the divine “I am.” What they 
mean, or should mean, who speak thus of “ Natural Reli- 
gion,” is that system of truths which nature studied in the 
light of revelation confirms, not the system which nature 
teaches. “Rational Religion” would be the fitter term. 

To find the one God in nature, man must first have found 
Him within. The religious mind turned inward encounters 
another Divinity than the aspects of nature had suggested 


* “*Theologie naturalis nomine primus usus est Raymundus de Sebonde, 
natione Hispanus, ineunte sec. xv. auctor libri primum editi Daventrie et 
Theologia Naturalis, sive Liber Creaturarum inscripti.’’ Wegscheider Institt. 
Theol. See Herzog’s Real-Encyclopiidie for an elaborate account of this work. 
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to uninstructed contemplation. It finds in the dictates of 
the mora] sense, in imperative warnings and obligations, in 
the consciousness of spiritual wants and aspirations, a God 
unknown to natural religionm—a God who is not mere 
Power and Intelligence and commanding Will, but Good- 
ness, Holiness, Truth, Love. These constitute the God of 
moral intuition, a God self-evident, and One in the double 
sense of onliness and unity. The very idea of such a God 
excludes multitude. There can be but one absolute Good. 
Hence revealed religion is necessarily monotheistic. The 
natural religions, on the other hand, seeking God out- 
wardly, and based on the assumption of a separation in 
space between God and man, are polytheistic. So long as 
the divine is conceived as existence in nature instead of 
nature’s continent, there is no ground for unity in the God- 
head. On the contrary, many gods, in that case, will be 
required to match the manysidedness of nature. 

Other characteristics follow from this one. The natural 
religions are sacrificial, the revealed are ethical. The natural 
are hierarchical, the revealed are congregational. The natural 
are idolistic, the revealed are scriptural. I speak of tenden- 
cies, not of uniform results. In practice these tendencies 
are often modified by counter influences, by corruptions and 
perversions. When revelations expand and harden into 
ecclesiasticism, they sometimes assume the characteristics 
of naturalism ; they become sacrificial, hierarchical, and 
here and there degenerate into fetishism. 

Revelation must not be confused with systems of religion 
based upon it. Revelation, as such, is a purely individual 
experience ; the revealed religions, such as Jehovism, Par- 
sism, Christianity, Islam, are providential and _ historic 
growths which may or may not ensue from that experience. 
Revelation there has been in the midst of polytheism, and 
through all the course of human history. For the truths of 
the Spirit have no date, although the “dispensations” which 
embody them, like other social products, are subject to his- 
toric necessity, and must bide their time. Ievelation in 
individual seers, like Pythagoras, Socrates and Isaiah, may 
antedate by centuries the organization of its truths in eccle- 
siastical polities. It depends not so much on the clearness 
and fulness of the revelation, as on the personality with 
which it is associated, and, of course, on the providential 
order of events, whether or not the revelation shall become 
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an historic dispensation. The moral intuitions of Plato far 
transcended those of Mohammed ; but the moral force, the 
momentum of personality, the quality of soul in Mohammed, 
exceeded the genius of Plato. Adopted by Providence, the 
slender thought and vast soul of the Arab have rallied 
around them a fifth part of the human race, whilst the 
fuller revelation of the Greek could only modify Gentile 
and Christian theology with its intellectual leaven. 


The history of religion is a record of man’s search after 
God. It begins with the lowest and ends with the highest; 
it begins with the most foreign and ends with the most in- 
terior ; it begins with stones and the beasts of the field and 
ends with the Spirit. Every step in this process is divine 
education. Nature-worship had its meaning and embodied 
an essential truth. The presence of God in nature, the 
sacredness of nature, is the truth deposited in the human 
mind by the natural religions. The supremacy of Spirit is 
the lesson of the revealed. And so the history of religion 
repeats the story of creation. First that which is natural, 
then that which is spiritual. The natural man seeks God 
in nature ; first in the creaturely forms around him, then 
in the skies. The spiritual knows that the Supreme Pre- 
sence is not a question of topography ; that the throne above 
the skies is but the last resort of realism ; that neither up 
nor down, nor in any outward direction, but inward and 
ever inward, is the way to God. 

F. H. HEDGE. 


IL.—THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. 


Supernatural Religion : an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation* 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1874. 


AcuTE thinkers and learned theologians have been dis- 
cussing, generation after generation, the questions relating 
to the true meaning of the phrase, “the Christian Revela- 
tion,” the necessity of objective signs and wonders to vouch 


for it, and the credibility of the gospel narratives with 








* For a further estimate of this work, see Notices of Books. 
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their record of miracles. The defenders and the opponents 
of Christianity alike have put forth their views in various 
forms, and any one who is acquainted with the phases of 
the controversy in the past is inclined to look with but 
little interest on any new contribution to it, as though it 
could be nothing but a repetition of what has been already 
advanced, which may possess some novelty of form, but 
‘an offer nothing that is new in substance. It is neverthe 
less to be hoped that some progress is being gradually made 
towards a solution of these difficult but most interesting 
questions. On both sides of the controversy there may be 
discerned a less strongly-marked dogmatism, a greater apti- 
tude to understand and appreciate the position of those 
from whom the respective writers differ, than once pre- 
vailed. Some points formerly in dispute are now generally 
granted as a foundation for argument. We need not, there- 
fore, either give up the subject in despair as though no 
certainty could be arrived at concerning it, or put it on one 
side in the list of controversies as to which mankind will 
always differ, to debate which may be a useful exercise for 
the student, but can lead to no valuable practical result. 

At the same time it must be confessed that the prevail- 
ing state of mind, not only with the mass of the people, 
but even with professed theologians, in reference to mira- 
cles, is anything but satisfactory. The vague language 
constantly used is a mark of very loose and ill-defined 
ideas on the subject. Those who profess a full faith in the 
reality of the gospel miracles often do so rather because 
they find them apparently an integral part of Christianity, 
than because they feel them to be the foundation of their 
own faith, or consider them necessary to prove the truth 
and beauty of the religion.* Some are even candid enough 
to acknowledge that the narratives of the miraculous in the 
Gospels are to many minds a stumbling-block, a hindrance 
in the way, preventing the acceptance of Christianity, and 
that they wish they could get rid of them without at the 

* In a notice of “Supernatural Religion” in the British Quarterly for July, 
the writer says: “Tried in foro scientic, the supernatural is wildly absurd, 
and we should give up the case. Tried in foro conscientia, and the case is 
altered ;’ and argues that, our spiritual instincts assuring us of the truth of 
the Christian religion, a belief in the miracles follows as a matter of faith, not 
of logic. Their evidential value is thus entirely abandoned, and the proof of 
the truth of religion is made purely subjective. 
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same time sacrificing the entire history of the life of Christ. 
Very many who have lost all positive belief in the reality 
of the narratives, yet shrink from any actual denial of them, } 
treat them as an open question, and continue to speak of 
them as though they were facts, without attempting to 
reconcile them with science, or desiring to found any argu- 
ment upon them. It is widely acknowledged that a man 
may be a Christian, in the best sense of the phrase, though 
he has no belief in the miracles ; yet they are commented 
on and dealt with as substantial parts of the history of 
Jesus. We still meet with the extreme views; on the one 
side, that a miracle is an impossibility, and belief in it is 
to be treated with contempt as childish superstition ; on 
the other side, that every miracle recorded in the Bible is 
to be received without question, all doubt on the subject 
being a mark of sinful perversity: but between the two 
there are so many shades of difference as to theory and 
conclusions, that the result not uncommonly produced is 
no fixed opinion whatever. Some persons even satisfy 
themselves with saying, “It is a puzzling question, and no 
good can come from entering on it ;” or, “It is a dangerous 
subject, and it is wiser not to meddle with it ;” while the 
very word “miracle” is used with such differences of mean- 
ing, that the disputants are often arguing about different 
things, and never succeed in fairly encountering each other. 

The author of “Supernatural Religion” brings to the 
task he has undertaken the high qualifications of a clear 
logical intellect, a fearless spirit and considerable scholar- 
ship. In his able and interesting introduction he states 
the duty and necessity of the inquiry on which he proposes 
to enter, “Is Christianity a supernatural, divine Revela- 
tion?” using the word Christianity to denote “ecclesiastical 
Christianity,” the whole system of beliefs found in prevail- 
ing orthodox creeds, and the phrase “supernatural revela- 
tion” to denote the communication of this system from God 
to man in a way that supersedes all use of the individual 
reason and conscience. He shews that when the dogmas 
taught are mysteries that demand the entire sacrifice of the 
intellect they seem to contradict, they need an attestation 
in the shape of external miracle. 

“Tf the signs and wonders, which form what may be called 
the collateral miracles of Christianity, are only believed in con- 
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sequence of belief in the Gospel, upon what basis does belief in 
the miraculous birth, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, and other leading dogmas rest? These are themselves the 
Gospel, and although it is quite intelligible that any one who 
believes these greater exhibitions of supernatural power may well 
give credence to miraculous healing of the sick, it is necessary 
that the central supernatural doctrines should have their super- 
natural attestation.” * 


About half the first volume is occupied with a careful 
examination of the subject of miracles, and the rest of the 
work is devoted to an inquiry into the evidence as to the 
authorship and date of the Gospels. A second work, to com- 
plete the treatment of the questions at issue, is promised, 
and this will be looked for with much interest by those who 
have carefully read the present one. The general conclusion 
which the writer desires to establish is thus stated : 

“ Miracles, of the reality of which there is no evidence worthy 
of the name, are not only contradictory to complete induction, 
but, even on the avowal of those who affirm them, they only 
cease to be incredible upon certain assumptions with regard to 
the Supreme Being which are equally opposed to reason, These 
assumptions, it is not denied, are solely derived from the revela- 
tion which miracles are intended to attest, and the whole argu- 
ment therefore ends in the palpable absurdity of making the 
revelation rest upon miracles which have nothing to rest upon 
themselves but the revelation. ..... When we turn from more 
general arguments to examine the documentary evidence for the 
reality of the supposed miraculous occurrences, and of the Divine 
revelation which they accredit, we meet with the characteristics 
which might have been expected. We do not find any real trace 
even of the existence of our Gospels for a century and a half 
after the events they record. They are anonymous narratives, 
and there is no evidence of any value connecting these works 
with the writers to whom they are popularly attributed. .... The 
miraculous evidence, upon which alone it is admitted we could 
be justified in believing its astounding doctrines being thus nuga- 
tory, the claims of Christianity to be a Divine Revelation must 
necessarily be disallowed, and its supernatural elements, which 
are, in fact, the very substance of the system, inevitably sharing 
the same fate as the supposed miraculous evidence, must there- 
fore be rejected as incredible and opposed to reason and complete 
induction.” + 


Vol. I. p. 14. + Vol. IL. pp. 480—482. 
VOL. XII. c 
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These statements and the arguments that lead up to 
them offer many temptations to comment, and contain 
points that I think open to criticism and reply; but this 
could not be properly accomplished within the compass of 
an article; and I prefer to place my ideas in a positive 
statement, with a general acknowledgment to the author 
just quoted that he has suggested some of my remarks in 
accordance, and some of them in contrast, to his own, while 
the conclusions which I aim at establishing were those I 
had arrived at before I read his work. 

The invariable tendency of all modern science is to pro- 
duce and confirm the belief that the whole material universe 
is ruled by fixed laws. Every year, with its new discove- 
ries and wider inductions, witnesses a reduction of the 
number of such laws supposed to exist, until we are brought 
to the conception of the physical universe as consisting of 
one single force manifested under various forms, and the 
recognition of one single law as ruling throughout. This 
unity of nature and this prevalence of order in all her parts 
have been so recently dwelt on in the pages of this Review,* 
that I need only refer to the truths. All material pheno- 
mena occur in accordance with law. The phraseology must 
not mislead us: law is only another name for pian or 
system, and indicates the method by which some power 
acts—does not stand in the place of power or express the 
cause of phenomena. When we say that a criminal suffers 
a punishment because the law of the land orders it, we 
mean that the judge and jailor chvose to act in accordance 
with the law, that their will is exerted in conformity with 
an established system. The law could do nothing without 
voluntary agents to put it in force, and at any moment 
they may cease to obey the law and refuse or neglect to 
execute it. In like manner, when we say a stone falls to 
the ground by the law of gravitation, we do not mean that 
the law is in itself effective, but that this is the plan accord- 
ing to which it pleases God to act, and that He so uniformly 
acts on this plan, that we confidently expect He will do so 
in every case. This uniformity of God’s action in material 
things is essential to enable man to put forth his own efforts 





* “Materialism, an Unscientific Habit of Thought,’ No. XLY. “Converg- 
ence in Scientific and Theological Thought,” No. XLVI. 
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with a reasonable expectation as to their result, and is 
therefore one of the means used by God in the education 
of His children in voluntary exertion and self-dependence. 
But every believer in a personal God, every one who per- 
ceives that the Divine free-will is the cause of all the 
movement, growth and activity of nature, must acknow- 
ledge that He maintains the orderly system of operations 
only because He knows it is best to do so, that He might 
at any moment depart from it, In fact, His Will is needed 
to maintain the order as much as it would be to depart 
from it. 

The only definition of miracle consistent with the theo- 
logical value attached to it is to say, it is “a departure from 
the usual order in which God acts in material things ;’ when 
it is so defined, no consistent Theist can deny its powsibility. 
If the departure is only apparent, and greater knowledge 
would enable us to see the consistency between the general 
plan and the particular event, it is no miracle, no exception 
to the universal order. Hence it is impossible for any one 
to say with certainty of an occurrence that it is miraculous ; 
for however unexpected and surprising it may be, further 
investigation may bring it into accordance with known law. 
But the theological value of miracle consists in its supposed 
departure from law, since this is imagined to indicate the 
special presence and interference of Deity. The question is 
not whether this departure is possible—that, as I have said, 
all Theists must grant—but whether it is antecedently pro- 
bable, whether we can believe in it without the strongest 
evidence in its support. I urge that we cannot do so, for 
the following reasons. 

1. It is in accordance with the general experience of man- 
kind that the order of material nature is unbroken, and it is 
by an induction from this general experience that the con- 
clusion has been formed, which we see every day exemplified 
practically in human conduct, that it will not be broken in 
the future. This conclusion is the foundation of all hopeful 
human effort, and is so firmly established that men never 
hesitate to count on the succession of the seasons, the regu- 
lar return of day and night, the permanence of the qualities 
of substances, the continued action of all the forces of nature. 
We are told indeed that there is no logical ground for sup- 
posing that the future must correspond with the past or for 
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arguing from our own experience as to what may or may 
not have been the experience of other men. But we cannot 
help doing this ; a law of our minds compels us to form an 
induction, more or less complete, from our own experience 
and what we know of the experience of men in general. If 
the induction rested on the experience of an individual or 
of the men of one age only, it would have little weight ; but 
the conduct of all men in all ages shews that their experi- 
ence and their conclusion from that experience were similar 
to our own, and that the induction as to the complete order 
of all the operations of material nature is the result of the 
observation of the great mass of mankind. Now when a 
fact is alleged which would shew that the conclusion as to 
law never being departed from was a mistake, we must 
adopt ome of two alternatives, either maintain our induction 
and disbelieve the assertion, or accept the alleged miracle as 
true and confess that our induction was incomplete. There 
maybe evidence that will compel us to the latter course, 
but it must be very clear and strong; and if our belief in 
the miracle is to depend on testimony, that testimony must 
be undoubted and unimpeachable. Instances will occur to 
every reader, in connection with science, that exemplify 
this. When from a series of long-continued observations 
some general law is thought to be arrived at, the report of 
an isolated fact that contradicts the law is received with 
great suspicion, and it is universally felt to need a careful 
verification, since it is more likely that the one observer has 
been mistaken or his report is imperfect, than that the sup- 
posed law is non-existent. We may reasonably say, there- 
fore, that the assertion that God has sometimes acted in 
complete opposition to His ordinary plan needs very strong 
proof to gain reception, and cannot be accepted on the testi- 
mony of others unless that testimony is beyond suspicion. 
2. The highest conception man can form of the wisdom 
of God is to think of Him as acting with unbroken uniform- 
ity, needing to introduce no change in His plans, making 
no imperfect beginnings that require supplementing by 
altered arrangements, but the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever. To believe in occasional interruptions of natural 
law is to lower our idea of the Divine Wisilom, and to grant 
that there attaches to His plans some of that imperfection 
which we find in our own devices when we have to contrive 
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particular improvements to meet unforeseen emergencies. 
This of course fails to disprove the occurrence of miracles, 
but it at least indisposes us to expect them. We feel most 
satisfaction in the contemplation of the Supreme Being, 
when we think of Him as working on for ever on a fixed 
plan so comprehensive as to meet and include all possible 
individual cases, and proceeding from age to age with a 
steady majestic march that knows neither deviation nor 
exception. 

3. Miracle could answer no good purpose in connection 
with religious teaching, It is supposed that it furnishes 
some attestation to the presence of the power of God with 
a teacher. But surely His presence is more plainly dis- 
played by order than by disorder, by maintaining than by 
breaking His systematic working. Unfortunately, many 
men are possessed with the notion that it is an indication 
of the presence of will—that is, of personal activity—when- 
ever there is an irregularity of action. The notion probably 
arises from the fickleness and imperfection observed and 
felt in the human will. But even among men, he who can 
most steadily adhere to one plan, who can most unswerv- 
ingly follow out one purpose, is credited with the most will. 
God's will, being perfect, has no variableness or shadow of 
turning, and His presence is as clearly displayed in all the 
operations of nature which go on regularly, as it could be 
by any interruption of that regularity. Such an infraction 
of order would prove, not the presence of Divine power, but 
the absence of Divine wisdom ; it might arrest for a moment 
the attention of the ignorant, but as they could not decide 
whether it was a deviation from law or an unexpected mani- 
festation of law, it would be no evidence even to them of 
the special presence of God, while to the philosophic mind 
it would simply upset all established notions of the economy 
of Providence. He who cannot see God manifested in the 
lilies of the field, and is blind to His activity in the scenes 
of every-day life, would not be brought to a knowledge of 
Him even though one rose from the dead to proclaim Him. 

The result arrived at from these considerations appears 
to be, that an infraction of law, a departure from the plan 
on which human experience shews that God acts in the 
material universe, is not to be expected or desired, and can 
be believed in only on the most conclusive evidence. If an 
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occurrence which appeared to be contrary to acknowledged 
natural law were presented to our notice as happening in 
the present day, it would either be received with general 
incredulity, or would be investigated with a view to the 
discovery of some clue by which it could be reconciled with 
previously ascertained law, or could be made the means of 
discovering some law hitherto unknown. That it was a 
capricious act of Divine power, defying all classification and 
standing as an exception to the general order, would proba- 
bly be acknowledged by no single scientific thinker. Can 
we, then, have a testimony coming to us from a period 
eighteen centuries back, which will suffice to assure us of 
such an occurrence? I confess I do not see how this is 
possible ; and especially in the actual case before us, the 
uncertainty which attaches to the authorship and date of 
the canonical Gospels, the credulous and unphilosophical 
habit of mind of the people among whom they arose, and 
the difficulties of detail connected with the narratives of 
miraculous events as we have them, concur to render the 
evidence in their favour of far too little weight to establish 
the assertion that, as infractions of the general laws of 
nature, they did occur in connection with Chirist. 

3ut this indisposition to accept the Gospel miracles as 
they are generally understood, leaves us in a difficulty with 
regard to the Gospels themselves. It is convenient to con- 
fine our attention to the Synoptical Gospels. The fourth, 
whatever be the opinion held as to its date and authorship, 
evidently stands in altogether a different position from the 
others, since it must be regarded as strictly the work of one 
writer, who chose the incidents he narrates, and moulded 
the discourses he records, in conformity with a dogmatic 
purpose clearly kept in view through the whole composi- 
tion. The Synoptics, on the other hand, afford clear marks 
of being founded on materials previously existing—contain 
fragments worked up into the general whole; and while 
each of them appears from the style to be substantially the 
work of one writer, their resemblances point to a common 
source, more ancient than the Gospels themselves, from 
which all the three evangelists have largely borrowed. It 
is a common remark that these Gospels present us with 
miracle intimately interwoven with the whole of their narra- 
tives. Eliminate the miraculous, and everything historical 
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in reference to Christ disappears. A life of Jesus written 
on this principle simply tells us he lived and died, and is 
filled up with suppositions and conclusions of the modern 
author. And it is inconsistent to regard these narratives as 
untrue whenever they relate a miracle, yet to be depended 
on in all other respects. We have no logical justification 
for treasuring every trait the historians afford us of the 
character of Jesus—for flattering ourselves that we can form 
an image in our minds of what he was and did, or can 
have a trustworthy report of his teachings, while at the 
same time we utterly refuse credence to their record of 
miracles, and assert that this is a pure invention of later 
ages. Be it observed how closely many of the discourses of 
Jesus are bound up with narratives of miracles or references 
to them. His teachings about the sabbath partly turn on 
cures performed on that day ; the same sentence that tells 
of his preaching the gospel -tells of his healing every sick- 
ness among the people ; his apostolic commission includes 
the phrases, “ heal the sick, raise the dead.” Such instances 
need not be multiplied. The more we look into the matter, 
the more we shall perceive that if we conclude that the 
narratives of miracle are entirely fictitious—have not even 
a foundation in fact—we can have no reasonable ground 
for relying on the accuracy of any portion of the Gospels— 
we know nothing of Jesus as an historical person—we lose 
the image of his character as a reality, and we must be con- 
tent with the moral and spiritual principles of Christianity, 
without pretending to know with certainty how it originated. 

Many disbelievers in miracle are quite ready to accept 
the alternative ; and when they find us unwilling to abandon 
as a fair dream our thought of Christ, think that we are 
misled by feeling and prejudice, which prevent our dealing 
boldly and honestly with fact. I am willing to confess to 
this strong feeling, to this intense desire to find a means of 
retaining what is dear to the heart and precious to the 
conscience, without abandoning what is true to the intellect. 
When the thought of what Jesus was has often been a 
stimulus to the jaded will, a rebuke to faithless cowardice, 
an encouragement amid temptation, and a light to lead the 
steps to God through the darkest night of sorrow—when 
his personal influence has raised our ideal, checked our self- 
indulgence and made our whole being more spiritual—there 
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is no reason why we should hesitate to acknowledge that 
we will not, if we can help it, lose our knowledge of him, 
or our belief in the historical reality of his life and cha- 
racter. If fidelity to truth demands it, we must consent to 
the sacrifice ; but it shall not be made rasbly or hastily ; 
and the more intense our feeling that the sacrifice would 
be great and painful, that thus a means of moral progress 
for which we have often thanked God would be withdrawn, 
the more reason we see for expecting to find some way of 
escape from it. 

sut this is by no means the only difficulty that ensues 
from a disbelief in the miracles. Let us try to look at the 
Gospels apart from all the prejudices of education, habit 
and association—to view them in the aspect they would 
bear to us if we now for the first time made acquaintance 
with them. There is pictured in them a career and cha- 
racter which are universally acknowledged to be beautiful ; 
there are recorded moral precepts which all men feel to be 
excellent, and the whole is permeated with a pure and 
fervent religious feeling. Whence have these come? To 
suppose the character an invention, the biography a romance, 
is to attribute to the inventor a moral and spiritual ideal 
superior to that of all previous writers ; the romancer who 
depicted a fictitious Christ must be himself a Christ in 
spirit, and such a one would never stoop to a systematic 
deception. It must be granted that from the early Chris- 
tians among whom these Gospels originated, there com- 
menced the movement that ushered in the greatest and 
most beneficent moral and religious reform the world has 
ever known. Could the seed of such a glorious result be a 
clever fiction? It is much more in accordance with the 
analogy of all religious reforms to suppose that it began 
with an individual teacher. If so, we may have in the 
Gospels a correct representation of the impression that 
Teacher left on his contemporaries as to himself and his 
teachings ; and there is no reason to doubt the truth of their 
assertions, unless those assertions are in themselves incre- 
dible. 

If, then, the picture given us of Christ, and the high 
moral character of the teachings attributed to him, are in 
harmony with the result produced by early Christianity in 
the world, and are in themselves calculated to win ow 
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acceptance, can we say that the narratives of miracle have 
been added? Can we discern how these crept in? Can we 
point to the process by which the two have been so closely 
welded together? If Jesus never cured a disease, or pro- 
fessed to cure one, but was simply a teacher of pure life 
and deep devotion, whose character and precepts left a 
powerful impression on his disciples, can there be a trust- 
worthy record of his life and teachings with which the 
miraculous has been at a later period so ingeniously mingled 
that it is impossible now to separate them? Whether the 
addition were the work of unconscious superstition or the 
result of intentional deception, there is no room for its ela- 
borate and complete performance, with no substratum of 
fact to build on, consistent with what we know of the origin 
and history of the Gospels. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, the latest date that 
is assigned to our Canonical Gospels, and giving all weight 
to the gradual process by which it is supposed they 
came into their present form, I can yet see no point at 
which the miraculous could be for the first time inserted 
without some trace of the insertion being left. The first 
Gospel was probably oral ; certain Christians (perhaps the 
evangelists mentioned Acts xxi. 8; Eph. iv. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 
5) repeated from memory passages of Christ's teachings or 
events of his life. Step by step these teachings were written 
down, and the oral gospel became a written gosp*] of frag- 
mentary character. But if either the speaker or writer at 
this period had ventured to introduce some narrative of 
miracle, supposing such a thing before unheard of in con- 
nection with Christ, he would at once have been detected. 
When the fragments began to be collected, and longer nar- 
ratives to be formed from them, is it credible that the dif- 
ferent collectors (see Luke i. 1) would all have agreed to 
infuse for the first time a large miraculous element? Be 
it remembered, the teachings and the records of miracles 
are so bound up together, that the inventor of the miracles 
must in many cases have invented the discourse also. Would 
any evangelist or any collector of evangelistic fragments 
venture on such invention? The writer of an original 
Gospel, like the fourth, might do this ; but the fragmentary 
character of the Synoptics, their evident foundation on pre- 
viously existing materials, forbids this supposition in their 
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case. There is a possibility, in such a process as gave birth 
to these Gospels, of a rapid increase in the ascription of 
miracles and of plentiful exaggeration ; but there is, it seems 
to me, no possibility of the ascription of miracles to Christ 
without some foundation for it in fact. Let any one try 
the experiment; let him remove all record of miracle and 
all discourse connected with miracle from the Gospels, and 
what will be left? Even in the great discourses of the first 
Gospel there are many references to miraculous cures ; and 
the process of rejecting the miraculous and all connected 
with it would leave us very little of Christ’s teachings except 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables, and nothing 
whatever of Christ’s history. I see no means of reconciling 
our present Gospels with any theory as to the literary pro- 
cess which gave birth to them, unless we suppose that there 
was some foundation in fact for the narratives of miracle. 
The most ancient of their materials contain references to 
miraculous cures. If we reject these we must reject the 
Gospels as a whole, and treat Christianity as the greatest 
effect of history without any known cause to account for it. 

The dilemma, then, with which we have to deal is this— 

1. We are not disposed to believe in the New Testament 
miracles as infractions of natural law, partly because our 
view of God’s government of the material universe prevents 
our expecting such infraction, partly because the evidence 
offered in testimony of the miracles is not direct and power- 
ful enough to establish such an astounding exception to 
general experience. 

2. Yet it is difficult to reject the narratives of miracle in 
the Synoptical Gospels without thereby losing the historical 
Christ, and also attributing to these Gospels a fictitious 
character opposed alike to their literary history and to the 
moral value of their contents. 

The solution i propose is the suggestion that Jesus did 
perform cures, the impression produced by which was suffi- 
cient to give rise to all the miraculous narratives ; but that 
these cures, so far from being infractions of natural law, are 
instances of a law which has been also manifested else- 
where, and that we may hope to gain at least some glimpse 
of what this law is. 

It will be noted that all the objections I have urged as 
reasons for hesitating to accept reputed miracles as true are 
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founded on the definition of miracle as “the infraction of 
law.” The force of this difficulty is shewn by the fact that 
so many defenders of miracle have chosen to define it “the 
manifestation of another and a higher law than that which 
usually prevails.” There is no difficulty whatever, as a 
matter of theory, in accepting as true recorded events that 
come under this category, if only the record is on sufficiently 
good testimony to lead us to believe in a law hitherto un- 
known. But the definition makes miracle no miracle, since 
the very essence of it and all its supposed theological value 
consist in its being an infraction of law. Suppose a certain 
event is reported to have occurred ; two questions may be 
asked concerning it—(1) Did it occur as reported? (2) Was 
it a contradiction to the order of the material universe ? 
The former must be answered according to the evidence ; 
the latter will be answered in the negative by the man of 
science. If the theologian concurs in this negative answer 
to the second question, to establish the reality of the event 
will avail him nothing in proof of the truth of any doctrine 
or the authority of any teacher, unless he has first established 
the law that such an event as he reports is always connected 
with authoritative enunciation of truth. It is quite possible 
to believe in the reported event, to acknowledge that it is 
one of an unusual kind, and yet to deny that it is an in- 
fraction of law, that it deserves to be called miraculous in 
the theological signification of that word, and that it is any 
attestation to the teachings with which it is supposed to 
be connected. 

The author of “Supernatural Religion,” tracing what he 
calls the “stream of miraculous pretension,” refers to the 
passages in the Fathers that speak of wonderful cures, espe- 
cially the casting out of demons,—for instance, that “St. 
Augustine asserts that miracles were still performed in his 
day,’—and to the miracles of the saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church,—drawing the conclusion that all this is a 
proof how easily such stories may spring up without any 
foundation of fact. He might have extended his instances, 
noting that the performance of wonderful cures has been 
ascribed to the teachers of all religions—Hebrew prophets, 
Christian apostles, ancient fathers, Catholic saints, Moham- 
medan holy men and teachers of modern times. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the healing powers ascribed to saints 
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and relics in the Roman Catholic Church in all ages. An 
instance or two will suffice. St. Bernard of Clairvaux is 
reported, in the various lives of him written by eye-witnesses 
and contemporaries, to have relieved every kind of disease. 
The cure of aggravated fistula lachrymalis in the nunnery 
of Port Royal in 1656, is well authenticated under circum- 
stances that forbid the imputation of imposture. It is true 
that a rationalistic explanation of it has been suggested, 
but such an explanation is only conjectural, and at any 
rate would not apply to succeeding miracles attributed to 
the power of the same relic of the holy thorn.* John 
Wesley related cures wrought by his faith and his prayers, 
which he considered and represented as positively miracu- 
lous.+ The religious fermentation in the West of Scotland 
in 1830 was the occasion of extraordinary events of this 
kind. James Macdonald, a man of humble station living 
in Port Glasgow, had a sister who was a confirmed invalid, 
and who had arrived at a state of great religious exaltation. 
As she lay helpless on her couch, she prayed with great 
earnestness that her brother might receive the Holy Ghost. 
He suddenly declared, “I have got it!” and relying on the 
power thus conferred on him, commanded the invalid to 
“arise and stand upright.” We are told she was at once 
completely cured. Macdonald sent a letter to another 
woman who had been long ill and seemed in a hopeless 
state, commanding her to be cured: after reading his letter 
she declared herself healed, got up, and henceforth returned 
to active life. About the same time the case of Miss Fan- 
court excited public notice. Her own narrative assures us 
that she had been disabled for eight years by disease of the 
hip-joint, but being inspired by a clerical friend with faith 
in her ability to obey him, she rose from the sofa at his 
command, went up and down stairs easily, and next day 
walked some distance. The cure seems to have been per- 
manent ; the matter was fully discussed at the time ina 
religious periodical, and the above statement was not in- 
validated. Other similar cures in connection with revivals 


* Port Royal, by Charles Beard, Vol. I. b. ii. ¢. vi. 

t+ Southey’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 384. 

t Life of the Rev. Robert Story, Part II. chaps. i and v. Life of Irving, 
by Mrs, Oliphant. 
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of religion, and among various sects, might be mentioned, 
but it is not necessary to multiply instances. It may be 
granted that some of these narratives will not bear the test 
of thorough investigation ; but there are others which the 
fullest examination only confirms, and which cannot be ex- 
plained away as being the result of imagination or impos- 
ture. When it is remembered that we find such reports in 
connection with various forms of religion, through succes- 
sive periods and among many different nations, we must be 
inclined to conclude that the wide-spread and enduring be- 
lief in the occurrences must have some foundation in fact, 
must be something more than the result of credulity and 
superstition. We are told, indeed, that miracles of healing 
are only met with in periods of general ignorance, abound 
among people of small intellectual cultivation, in whom 
enthusiasm obscures the judgment, and disappear as civi- 
lization and enlightenment advance. It would be more 
accurate to say that they are generally met with when re- 
ligious excitement prevails, when the belief in the reality 
of an unseen Power is not crushed beneath material occu- 
pations, or deadened by exclusive attention to the intellect. 
But they are by no means confined to periods of ignorance, 
and the most rigorous examination of evidence and appli- 
cation of logical tests leave unshaken the conclusion, in 
regard at least to some of them, that the cures possessed 
objective reality. 

There is another set of phenomena, the reference to which 
is attended with some difficulty for several reasons, namely, 
the alleged cures by mesmerism or some other somewhat 
similar agency. Many persons hesitate about entering into 
any serious examination of them, being repelled by the 
ignorant fanaticism and impudent charlatanism that are 
sometimes found in connection with these subjects. But it 
must be remembered that these characteristics are by no 
means universal among those who profess to work cures by 
these methods ; every one must have met with or heard of 
cases of this kind, in which conscious imposture, on the 
part of either operator or patient, is altogether out of the 
question. In spite of the repulsive associations connected 
in some minds with magnetism, spirit-manifestations, elec- 
tro-biology, &c., there are facts that deserve a patient ex- 
amination, and I believe such an examination will lead any 
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unprejudiced person to the conclusion that many real cures 
have been wrought. It is stated that the value of mag- 
netism as a therapeutic agent has been established by 
medical commissions of inquiry in France, Russia and 
Denmark. It may indeed be argued that such cures are 
totally different from what are generally termed miracles, 
because in the former success does not in any way depend 
on a special religious position in the operator or religious 
faith in the patient. But in magnetic cures, stress is laid 
on the sufferer feeling confidence in the power of the opera- 
tor, or else his nerves are so acted on as to throw him into 
a trance-like state, in which the mind seems to exercise 
peculiar power over the body. The effect of religious ex- 
citement may be similar to this. The principle is exempli- 
fied in the benefit arising from confidence in a favourite 
doctor, which hastens on the recovery of an invalid, when 
the very same medical treatment by a stranger who was 
mistrusted would be less effective or even altogether un- 
availing. Be it observed, I do not assert that alleged mes- 
meric cures are entirely similar in character to reported 
religious miracles, or echo Balzac’s words—“ Magnetism, the 
favourite science of Jesus, and one of the powers he trans- 
mitted to the apostles.” But these modern phenomena 
seem worthy of notice when we are studying the ancient 
records of miracle, as furnishing indications of the exist- 
ence of a general law.* 

The power of mental impressions over bodily disease is 
illustrated by a large number of other facts, such as the 
touching for “king's evil,” the efficacy among the super- 
stitious of charms and incantations, and the success of all 
kinds of quack medicines, if once a strong popular belief in 
them can be produced. Every one’s observation serves to 
furnish some illustration in confirmation of the truth. It 
only remains for us to inquire whether this pointing of 
general experience has any scientific support from writers 
whose eminence in the medical profession gives weight to 


* Since this article was in type, I have read Mr. Haweis’s ‘‘ Speech in 
Season,”’ in which he refers not only the New Testament miracles, but also the 
efficacy of baptism and ordination and the power of preachers, to ‘‘ mag-~ 
netism.” While I cannot go with him on all these points, I congratulate my- 
self that his mode of viewing the subject of Christian miracles substantially 
agrees with that which I advocate. 
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their opinion. For such support I appeal to three well- 
known names, Sir Henry Holland, Dr. Tuke and Dr. William 
Carpenter. They all confirm the impression that the mind 
can exercise a powerful influence over the body, alike in 
health and disease. To the writings of the last-named in 
particular, and especially to his “ Mental Physiology,” I am 
indebted for many of the facts already mentioned, as well as 
for the scientific explanation of them. He says, “The want, 
not really of power to move, but of belief in the possession 
of that power, is the characteristic of that peculiar form of 
paralysis which is commonly designated as hysterical, and 
the most effective treatment of this remarkable disorder is 
to work the patient up to the conviction that the power has 
been or will be restored.”* “The confident expectation of a 
cure is in many cases sufficient of itself to bring it about.”+ 
Sir Henry Holland says, that “ attention, or rather directed 
consciousness,” affects the bodily organs, and when long 
continued is sufficient to produce actual disease in some of 
them. Impressions that would ordinarily produce severe 
pain, may for a time be completely unfelt through the ex- 
clusive direction of the attention elsewhere} As a mental 
state may produce disease, so “the same mental state may 
operate beneficially in checking a morbid action and restoring 
the healthy state. That the confident expectation of a cure 
is the most potent means of bringing it about, doing that 
which no medical treatment can accomplish, may be affirmed 
as the general result of experiences of the most varied kind, 
extending through a long series of ages... . . Although there 
can be no deubt that in a great number of cases the patients 
have believed themselves to be cured when no real amelio- 
ration of their condition had taken place, yet there is a 
large body of trustworthy evidence that permanent amend- 
ment, of a kind perfectly obvious to others, has shewn itself 
in a great variety of local maladies, when the patients have 
been sufficiently possessed by the expectation of benetit, 
and by faith in the efticacy of the means employed.”§ 

We seem then brought to a perception of some general 
law, in relation to disease, of this kind. A man who can 


* Quarterly Review, Sept. 1853, p. 513. 
+ Ibid. Vol. CXXXI. p. 323. 


t Carpenter's Mental Physiology, p. 138. § Ibid. p. 684. 
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produce in the minds of the sufferers a fervent expectation 
of benefit, and a steady faith in him as the instrument that 
has the power of conferring it, will as a consequence be 
able to effect cures, their number and magnitude depending 
on the depth of the impression produced by his person and 
character on the minds and feelings of those about him. 
Such impression is most often connected with a religious 
teacher, and especially with the state of excited feeling 
which a reform or revival of religion produces in converts 
and devotees. When a person who is suffering from disease, 
and particularly from any form of nervous disease, has full 
faith in another, as superior to himself and as possessing a 
mysterious power, especially if religious excitement be pre- 
sent, a cure may be produced by some action of the mind 
and will which we cannot define. If there be any truth in 
the supposition that such a law or anything like it exists, 
this will answer my purpose ; I cannot pretend to state it 
with assumption of certainty, but merely to point in the 
direction in which I believe it will be found. 

If Jesus Christ exercised this mysterious power and thus 
cured cases of madness, epilepsy and impotence (and every 
reader of the Gospels knows how many of his miracles are 
of this kind), such a fact would be foundation enough for the 
legendary ascription to him of yet greater power, as in the 
narratives of stilling the storm, feeding the five thousand, 
and raising the dead to life. At the same time it does not 
put him in an exceptional position, but exhibits him as one 
of a class, comprehending many of the great religious teachers 
of different periods, exalted above the rest not by anything 
peculiar in his material powers, but by the greater richness 
of his spiritual life, and the nobler truth of the precepts and 
doctrines which he taught. It rescues us from all theore- 
tical difficulties as to the reception of the records concerning 
him, and makes us less anxious about fixing the exact date 
and authorship of the Gospels, since they remain to us, 
whatever the historical value of their details, a trustworthy 
picture of the character of the Founder of Christianity, and 
a correct record of the general spirit of his teachings, suffi- 
cient for the religious and moral instruction of those who 
study them. 

It may be objected that this theory is nothing but the 
mythical and rationalistic explanation of the Gospel mira- 
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cles in another form. It does indeed borrow from the former 
the supposition of a gradual and unconscious exaggeration 
in regard to many of the miracles, and from the latter the 
endeavour to bring within the reign of law circumstances 
which seem at first sight to have violated it. The -active 
imagination of a people who saw no reason to hesitate about 
receiving the most marvellous supernaturalism ; the effect 
of wholesale application and frequent misapplication of pas- 
sages of the Old Testament supposed to be prophetic ; the 
tendency to invest with superhuman meaning events which 
were of a simple, ordinary character ;—all these things must 
be kept in view in an examination of the miracles recorded 
in the Gospels. But both the mythical and the rationalistic 
interpretation aim at shewing that the reports of miracles 
may have sprung up without any foundation of fact, and, 
as I think, fail to do so satisfactorily. Grant such an exer- 
cise of unusual power by Jesus, in the cure of certain dis- 
eases, as I have attempted to shew is in accordance with 
analogy, and then make use of both those theories in a 
limited measure, and the result is very different. 

A more serious objection in many minds will be that my 
suggestion degrades Jesus and puts him in the class of exor- 
cists aud thaumaturgi which is known to have existed in his 
day, even places him ona level with modern wonder-workers, 
who it is urged are often little better than quacks and impos- 
tors. My reply is, that it is unjust thus to condemn a whole 
class of persons, some of whom are above suspicion in moral 
character, and exercise their power for no personal benefit 
to themselves. It will be difficult for any one who candidly 
investigates the matter, to deny that cures have been wrought 
in all ages and are wrought at the present day ; and whe- 
ther the men who have worked them are spiritually exalted 
or not in our eyes, they have always been looked up to with 
reverence by the persons who have benefited by their power, 
as morally and religiously superior to themselves. Lf there 
is a power of this kind, and if Christ possessed this power, 
there would be nothing degrading in his using it to bless 
mankind with deliverance from suffering. The reluctance 
to admit that he did so is akin to the tendency to raise him 
above ordinary humanity that is seen in the remark that he 
is never recorded to have laughed, and in the exaltation of 
celibacy by a reference to his example. He came “eating 
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and drinking,” and it is a nobler idea of him to suppose he 
was and acted like other men, only in a purer spirit, than 
to strive to make him unreal to our thoughts by claiming 
for him exceptional characteristics. There have been many 
preachers who deserve but little respect, yet no one imagines 
that we lower Christ when we speak of his preaching to the 
people. To suppose he cured disease in accordance with a 
general law, which has also been manifested in the case of 
other men and may be manifested in the present day, is no 
more a violation of true reverence for him than it is to sup- 
pose that his body was nourished and his thoughts regulated 
by ordinary laws, material and intellectual. 

But it will probably be argued that if we suppose some 
of the miracles to be the inventions of a later age, while 
others are exaggerations and misconceptions of simple facts, 
we may as well thus account for all of them. The thorough- 
going denier of the miraculous, and the believer in the literal 
truth of every part of the evangelical narrative, will alike 
be impatient with a middle course. Yet surely it makes a 
great difference, when we attempt to trace the genesis of 
records of miracle, whether we have a germ of fact from 
which we believe those records to have sprung, or are obliged 
to suppose them founded on nothing but pure invention and 
human credulity. We escape from the difficulty of ascrib- 
ing to God a departure from His usual order of working ; at 
the same time we do not sacrifice the belief in an historical 
substratum for the Gospel narrative, and we obtain some 
glimpse of a great general law, relating to the power of 
mind over mind and mind over body, which further inves- 
tigation may work out till it shall be clearly discerned. 

The practical result is a very important one. The value 
of the life of Jesus as an example, and of his character as 
a personal influence, depends entirely, as regards their 
power over mankind, on, the extent to which we conceive 
of him as human,—in nature, endowments and trials, like 
ourselves, with nothing exceptional as compared with all 
other men. If we raise him one hair’s breadth above 
humanity, he ceases to be real to our thoughts or influen- 
tial over our hearts and lives. How few comparatively of 
his professed followers are really stimulated by the thought 
of Jesus to try to be just what he was, to prove themselves 
uot his slaves but his brothers, to tread in his steps rather 
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than stand afar off gazing at him and applauding him! 
Many a man who is toiling along through the workaday 
world, weary with its burdens and beaten down in its con- 
test, will ask impatiently, “What good can it do to point 
me to a life and character of one who had a nature and 
exercised powers unspeakably superior to my own? How 
can I feel sure of the existence of one who is said to have 
worked such works as none other did before or since?” 
But if a Jewish peasant, with all human appetites and pas- 
sions strong within him, even as they are in us, with no 
help against temptation but his own brave will and tender 
conscience, with no communion with God but such as every 
child of God may gain, with no power over disease but that 
which has been, at least in a measure, displayed by other 
religious teachers, notwithstanding raised himself to such a 
spiritual eminence that all the best and greatest of mankind 
have been glad to catch from his spirit the inspiration of 
their noblest deeds and purest feelings,—and we can see 
him ever before us, treading, not indeed with unfaltering 
steps, but with a resolution no difficulties can conquer, the 
narrow up-hill path of duty,—and the subtle influence of 
character that flows forth from him is, century after century, 
one of the strongest religious powers of the world,—then it 
may surely be to every one a source of strength and joy to 
remember as an actual reality all we know of his character 
and his career. No mere verbal criticism will shake our 
faith in him; no difficulties about particular passages in 
the record of him will diminish the value of the entire por- 
trait presented to our view ; and the reverence for the plan 
of God as manifested in the material universe which science 
teaches, going hand in hand with the reverence for spiritual 
greatness which is natural to the soul, we can gratify all 
the instincts of the heart, yet not sacrifice one of the con- 
clusions of the intellect. 

JOHN WRIGHT. 
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II.—THE ENDOWMENT OF EDUCATION.* 


ENDOWMENTS may be described from an economical point 
of view as a mode of arresting the action of the natural 
laws of supply and demand, by the application of wealth to 
the artificial sustentation of particular industries or employ- 
ments. They may be regarded either in their effects upon 
the general interests of the community at large, or in their 
influence upon the production and distribution of wealth. 
From the latter point of view, with which we are alone im- 
mediately concerned, endowments may be classified either 
according to the sowrce from whence they are derived, or 
according to the object which they are applied to promote. 

The sources of endowment may be private funds, moneys 
already funded in the hands of the nation, or taxation. But 
from whatever source they may be immediately derived, 
endowments must ultimately come from that surplus wealth 
of the community which, if it were not so employed, would 
or might be laid out in increasing material production. On 
the other hand, there is an appreciable difference in the 
economical effect produced by endowments out of taxation 
and by endowments out of funded resources, whether public 
or private, which is this: first, deriving them from taxation 
is more wasteful than deriving them from already funded 
resources, because, supposing the amount of money applied 
in two cases to be the same, the amount derived from funded 
resources is equal to the amount applied, whereas for every 
thousand pounds applied from taxation, considerably more 
than a thousand pounds has to be taken out of the pocket 
of the tax-payer. 

But this economical preferableness of deriving the endow- 
ment from private resources to deriving it from taxation, 
sinks into insignificance beside the immensely greater dis- 
advantage which may accrue to the general welfare as dis- 
tinguished from the welfare of production, as a result of 
private as compared with public endowment. A private 
person may, in the exercise of his absolute right of property, 
endow any object which is not immediately and obviously 
mischievous. He may support in perpetuity or for many 
generations attempts to square the circle or to discover the 





* A paper read before the Oxford Political Economy Club, Nov. 28, 1874. 
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philosopher’s stone ; or he may subsidize the promulgation 
and defence of his own opinions, as was the case with the 
founder of the Woodwardian Professorship of Geology at 
Cambridge in the 17th century. In these and analogous 
cases, the wealth applied to endowment stands the chance 
of being employed more unproductively than if the founder 
had spent it upon the most evanescent personal gratifica- 
tions. The general intelligence of the community, on the 
other hand, although, as Mr. Mill has urged, it may fall 
behind the intelligence of the best minds, may be trusted 
not to employ public money upon crotchets or upon occupa- 
tions which are obviously useless. 

It is for this reason that in modern times the endow- 
ments of private benefactors are being taken in hand by the 
State, and re-adjusted to the altered requirements of the 
times. The principle which is usually taken account of in 
these re-adjustments is that of ¢y pres, ie. of keeping as far 
as possible to the general intentions of the private bene- 
factor, so far as these are capable of a wide interpretation, 
or of imagining what might have been his intentions if he 
had possessed the knowledge which we possess, or had been 
acquainted with the circumstances of the time when the 
conversion cf the benefaction is made. The consideration 
of the soundness of these principles would lead us beyond 
the province of economy proper, into the wider field of poli- 
tical discussion. But the topic forms a natural transition 
to the main point in our inquiry, viz. the effect of endow- 
ments, in an economical point of view, upon the objects en- 
dowed, and through them upon the general condition of 
wealth. 

The object of an endowment, whether public or private, 
is generally an institution or employment of great import- 
ance, or believed to be of great importance, to the general 
welfare of the community. For our present purpose it is 
not necessary to distinguish the endowment of an institution 
from that of a service or employment, as institutions may 
be regarded as the provision of means and implements of 
employment. 

We may then classify endowments, in the second place, 
according to the economical condition of the employme nts en- 
dowed. These may be: 

1. Wholly self-supporting or capable of being made so. 
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2. Partially or temporarily incapable of maintaining theni- 
selves without assistance ; or, 

3. Wholly and permanently incapable of doing so. 

An instance of the first would be a well-established branch 
of trade. According to Adam Smith, too, the higher educa- 
tion in Universities, and, we may perhaps add, to some extent 
secondary education generally, are at present or may be made 
self-supporting, because the class which wants these com- 
modities is at present sufficiently large and sufficiently 
wealthy to be able, and sufficiently intelligent to be willing, 
to pay a maintaining price for them. 

The principal reasons which Adam Smith gives for con- 
demning the endowment of the higher education are as 
follows : 


“ In modern times,” he says,* “the diligence of public teachers 
is more or less corrupted by the circumstances which render them 
more or less independent of their success and reputation in their 
particular professions. Their salaries, too, put the private teacher 
who would pretend to come into competition with them, in the 
same state with a merchant who attempts to trade without a bounty 
in competition with those who trade with a considerable one. If 
he sells his goods at nearly the same price, he cannot have the 
same profit, and poverty and beggary at least, if not bankruptcy 
and ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If he attempts to sell much 
dearer, he is likely to have so few customers that his circumstances 
will not be much mended. The privileges of graduation, besides, 
are in many countries necessary, or at least extremely convenient 
to most men of learned professions, that is, to the far greater part 
of those who have occasion for a learned education. But those 
privileges can be obtained only by attending the lectures of the 
public teachers. The most careful attendance upon the ablest 
instructions of any private teachers cannot always give any title 
to demand them. It is from these causes that the private teacher 
of any of the sciences which are commonly taught in Universities, 
is in modern times generally considered as in the very lowest 
order of men of letters. A man of real abilities can scarce find 
out a more humiliating or a more unprofitable employment to 
turn them to. The endowments of schools and colleges have in 
this manner not only corrupted the diligence of public teachers, 
but have rendered it almost impossible to have any good private 
ones. 

“Were there no public institutions for education, no system, 


* Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. i. 
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dent to become a member of one of those 
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no science, would be taught for which there was not some demand, 
or which the circumstances of the times did not render it either 
necessary or convenient or at least fashionable to learn. A private 
teacher could nevef find his account in teaching either an exploded 
or antiquated system of a science acknowledged to be useful, or 
a science universally believed to be a mere useless and pedantic 
heap of sophistry and nonsense. Such systems, such sciences, 
can subsist nowhere but in those incorporated societies for edu- 
cation whose prosperity and revenue are in great measure inde- 
pendent of their reputation and altogether independent of their 
industry. Were there no public institutions for education, a 
gentleman, after going through, with application and abilities, the 
most complete course of education which the circumstances of 
the times were supposed to afford, could not come into the world 
completely ignorant of everything which is the common subject 
of conversation among gentlemen and men of the world.” * 


Now if we examine this passage attentively, we shall find 
that it contains considerations of very different degrees of 


In the first place, as to the quality of University educa- 
tion. It has been pointed out by the most recent editor of 
the Wealth of Nations,+ that “at hardly any period was the 
reputation of the University of Oxford lower than during 
the time when Smith studied within its precincts ;” and we 
may add that the passage already quoted shews that the 
great economist did not relish particularly the traditional 
learning even at its best. But I think it would be an error 
to attribute the deterioration of education at Oxford at this 
period exclusively to the fact that it was endowed. Various 
other causes conspired to bring it down, which admitted of 
removal and have since in great measure been removed. 

First, the legislation of the Earl of Leicester and of Laud 
had the effect of creating a monopoly of University educa- 
tion in the hands of the Colleges, by compelling every stu- 


bodies. And the 


} College tutor, however incompetent (and there was no gua- 
rantee for his competence as in the case of the University 
professor), possessed an exclusive right of teaching, and of 





+ Preface to Rogers’ ed. p. viii. 








* He adds, what reads strangely in our days, ‘‘ There are no public institu- 
tions for the education of women, and there is accordingly nothing useless, 
. . ° ° ” 
absurd or fantastical, in the common course of their education. 
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being paid for teaching, the students of his own College. 
Then, again, the exclusion of all but members of the Esta- 
blished Church from the University, also due to Leicester 
and Laud, had a double effect for mischief. It drove away 
from Oxford the energy and ability of a portiom of those 
classes of society who inherit the habit along with the 
necessity of striving for a subsistence, and who were to a 
great extent outside of the Church. And it also had the 
effect of drawing off the best minds from the University by 
the greater pecuniary and social attraction of ecclesiastical 
preferment.* 

At the present time, on the contrary, although the rem- 
nants of these evils may still linger in the old Universities, 
the sources of them have been entirely cut off. The College 
monopoly has been destroyed, the Church of England mo- 
nopoly has been broken down, and it can scarcely any 
longer be said that the highest minds are attracted away 
from the University to ecclesiastical benefices. By the 
amalgamation, too, of many of the Colleges for purposes of 
tuition, a healthy competition among the endowed teachers 
themselves has been introduced, which, while leaving the 
less efficient with empty benches, fills the lecture-rooms 
of the most distinguished. And I do not think it can be 
doubted that, taken as a whole, the education which a man 
can at the present time obtain (for instance) at Oxford, is 
one of the best that the world affords. 

Endowments therefore, if they can be made compatible 
with the working of the principle of competition, do not 
seem of themselves to be incompatible with the highest 
development of educational efficiency. 

I question also whether Smith's assertion that the en- 
dowed teacher eliminates the unendowed, would now be 
borne out by facts. So long as to endowment was added 
the College monopoly, University education was depressed ; 
and there was always a considerable number of private 
teachers to whom the students were willing to pay, in addi- 
tion to the fees exacted by the Colleges, a much larger fee 
for supplementary and special instruction. Many of these 
in both Universities have been known to make very consi- 
derable incomes ; though it zs true that the introduction of 








* Wealth of Nations, II. p. 397. 
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competition among the endowed teachers is now going far 
to render this class of teachers superfluous. 

We may perhaps go even one step further in favour of 
endowments of the higher education, and specify an advan- 
tage accruing from them which is allowed by Adam Smith, 
whilst it is characterized by his commentator as “the chief, 
indeed the only, justification for educational endowments.” 
It is this: that there are parts of education which would 
not be commonly taught at all, from the want of which both 
the individual and the public would have suffered, if it had 
not been for endowment. On this point, however, I think 
a great deal may be said on the other side. 

It would seem to follow from these considerations that 
much of the deterioration in the quality of University 
education, which Adam Smith attributed solely to the fact 
of its being endowed, may be shewn to be due to other 
causes which have admitted of actual removal. And it 
may also be said that the tendency which he charges upon 
endowments of maintaining obsolete methods or of falling 
behind the advance of knowledge, although true of his own 
time of study at Oxford, is only in exceptional cases true 
of the present time. In modern Oxford—lI speak of Oxford 
because I know it, but without wishing to do otherwise than 
assert the same of Cambridge—the old scholastic learning 
which it has inherited from the period of the Revival of 
Letters, is now being penetrated by the most advanced me- 
thods and the most recent discoveries of the great schools of 
Germany. It is the first University in Europe, I am not sure 
that it is not still the only one, which has founded a Chair 
for the new Science of Comparative Philology ; whilst in 
the department of Natural Science it has recently spent not 
less than £100,000 on a Museum of Natural History ; and I 
believe that I am right in stating that its laboratory and 
apparatus for the study of Physics are unequalled either in 
this country or on the continent. Nor if we go back toa 
remoter period do we find the Universities behind the age. 
It should never be forgotten that it is to a body of Oxford 
students that the Royal Society owes its existence ; and 
such men as Boyle and Maskelyne and Ray, Harvey, Rad- 
cliffe and Sydenham, Goddard, Hartley and Newton, no 
less than Bentley, Porson or Gaisford, were at one or 
other of the old Universities. If we wish to take a true 
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view of what, to say the least, is compatible with educa- 
tional endowment, it is but right to regard these instances 
side by side with such negative examples as those of 
Locke or Gibbon or Adam Smith. 

But when all has been said that can be said in favour of 
endowments of the higher education, their purely eco- 
nomical aspect remains to be considered, and this cannot 
be said to be in their favour. 

I will summarize very briefly what seems to me to be the 
effect of these endowments upon the production of wealth. 

And, first, we may lay down the acknowledged maxim 
of economy, that the artificial sustentation of an employment 
which is or may be made self-supporting, is a wasteful diver- 
sion of wealth from productive purposes. 

The question then is, whether the higher education is or 
may be made self-supporting? I think the answer is, that 
it can, and for this reason. A man who, after having been 
at one of the old Universities, enters a practical profession, 
has a distinct advantage in the race of life over one who has 
not received such a previous discipline. This advantage is 
partly due to the fact that in a large number of instances 
he has actually acquired a wider and surer grasp in dealing 
with difficulties, and partly to the fact that in a still larger 
number of cases he is generally believed to have done so. 
His power of earning money, with the same expenditure of 
trouble, is greater upon the whole than is his competitor’s 
power of earning who has not been at the University. I 
am speaking of course only of those persons whose prelimi- 
nary training at school enables them to engage in the higher 
education, not of those who take what is called a “pass” 
degree. If now we take the mean average cost of an Uni- 
versity education, and regard that as the investment, and 
the difference between what a well-disciplined University 
man and any other man of equal natural capacity can get 
for his labour, as the dividend, the result is an interest on 
outlay much greater than can be obtained in any other 
investment of equal security.* It may here be objected that 
this income does not accrne to capacity and attainment 
alone, but must be earned by labour. We must therefore 


* A business man in the city of London gave his opinion some time ago that 
a first class at Oxford is worth £600 a-year, and a second class about £400. 
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considerably reduce the amount earned which can be placed 
to the account of mere capacity. But if we do so, it is only 
fair to reduce the total expense of the University education 
by the expenses of lodging and maintenance ; and the result 
is again an interest on outlay out of all proportion to that 
of any other equally safe investment. So that we might very 
greatly increase the outlay on the education, which would 
not of course necessarily involve any additional expendi- 
ture on the item of living, and the investment would still 
be so profitable an one, in a merely pecuniary point of view, 
for it to be the interest of the parent to make it; quite 
apart from the additional motive which influences a profes- 
sional man—and it is from this class that the Universities 
are mainly recruited—I mean the inclination to give his 
sons the same sort of start in life that he had himself. 

Compare now, in the second place, the fees which are 
usually accepted for tuition, with the fees which are paid 
to the members of all the other liberal professions. Com- 
pare them, for instance, with those of a medical practitioner, 
or an architect in moderate practice, and you will find that 
they are about one-third. 

And if we compare the emoluments received by the most 
eminent teacher at a University with those of the most 
eminent physician or architect or barrister, or again with 
the income of a judge or any first-rate public servant, the 
difference is so great as to place the one altogether out of 
proportion to the other. The income of an endowed teacher 
at the Universities is, including that derived from his 
endowment as well as that derived from fees, about equal 
to the salary of a clerk in a Government office, Le. it ranges 
from about £300 to about £1200 a year. 

This depreciation in the wages of one of the most impor- 
tant industries which can exist in a civilized country, is 
almost entirely due to the operation of endowments; to the 
fact that, by reason of his bounty, the privileged teacher can 
undersell the unprivileged. And this depreciation in the 
wages of education tells with great severity upon such an 
institution as University College, London, where there are 
no endowments or but inconsiderable ones. 

What, then, would be the effect of withdrawing the 
old endowments of study and research which during the 
decay of learning have gradually been appropriated to edu- 
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cation? Obviously this. The wages of the University 
teacher would at once rise to the level to which they are 
now brought up by endowments ; and it would be distinctly 
the pecuniary interest of the parent to pay this advance in 
the price. But the wages of the most eminent instructors 
would rise far above this level,* owing to the same causes 
which raise the emoluments in the higher grades of any other 
profession. And from these consequences a number of in- 
cidental advantages would flow. 

(a) The employment of the academical teacher would be- 
come a recognized profession, able to compete with other 
liberal professions ; able to attract and, what is impossible 
now, to vefain permanently its fair share of the best minds 
of the country. 

(b) The increased dearness, too, of the commodity sup- 
plied, would tend to deter from going to the University that 
large class of persons whose preliminary training has been 
so imperfect as to render them incapable of engaging in the 
higher studies. I do not think it can be contended that 
money spent upon what is called a “pass” career is, in any 
sense of the word, a productive form of expenditure. On the 
contrary, under the name of education, it is simply the pur- 
chase of three years’ more or less agreeable residence at an 
expensive club. 

©) Nor is this all. The rise of the price of education to 
its natural level would give it an increased value in the eyes 
of the student and operate as a motive to exertion. If you 
engage the services of a solicitor or a physician, you never 
think of allowing them to be wasted by neglect to avail 
yourself of them, because you know that, whether you avail 
yourself of them or not, you will have to pay the full price 
for them. And this inotive would operate even in the un- 
formed character of a young man. But if the services can 
be obtained gratuitously or at an inappreciable price, the 
inherent indolence of human nature will lead a man to play 
fast and loose with them with much greater recklessness 
than he otherwise would. 

Nor can it be maintained that any purchaser is aggrieved 
by the rise of the price of a commodity to its true value. A 

* It is related of the eminent Savigny, that he only consented to become a 
Minister of State on condition that the salary of the Ministry was made equal 
to that which he had made by fees as Professor. 
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man cannot get his house, nor his food, nor his clothes, at a 
price below their real value, and he adjusts his expenditure 
according to his earning capacity. Then, it may be asked, 
why should he be able to buy one of the highest services 
which can be rendered to him on a different principle? The 
rise of the price of the higher education to its true value, 
again, would not exercise a prohibitory effect* upon those 
parents whose sons were likely to profit by receiving it, but 
only upon the parents of those to whom it is likely to be 
useless. If it exercised any effect upon the former, it would 
be to stimulate the productive energy of the parent, in order 
that he might be able to purchase so valuable a commodity. 

Nor, once more, must it be supposed that the cheapening 
of the higher education by endowment has really, in the 
long run, had the effect of placing it within reach of the poor. 
Quite apart from the exceptional causes which have been 
mentioned as giving a class character to University educa- 
tion, there is the general tendency, which I perceive has 
arrested the attention of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners,t that the endowments intended for the poor become 
in the course of time monopolized by thé rich. The old 
eleemosynary administration of endowments at the Colleges 
which existed previously to the University Commission of 
1854, was shewn by experience to run to waste, in that their 
effect was to bring a large number of persons to the Univer- 
sity, and pay them for staying there, whose preliminary 
training had not rendered them capable of receiving the 
higher instruction with profit. The result was an universal 
deterioration in the character of the education. The effect 
of putting these endowments up to competition, brought 
about by that Commission, has tended, on the other hand, 
to render them the perquisite of those well-to-do classes 
who can afford a previous training at the first-rate public 
schools. 

What, lastly, is the economical result of saving the ex- 
pense of education to the well-to-do classes who now enjoy 
the old endowments? Does it tend to increase the total 
wealth of the community or to diminish it? I think we can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that it tends to diminish it. For 
if a person who is capable of purchasing the commodities 
which are necessary to him has some of these commodities 


*Cf. Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, p. 98 + Report, p. 148. 
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supplied to him at the public expense, the money which is 
thus saved to him, or at least a portion of it, will tend, upon 
the whole, to flow into channels of luxury, ie. to be unpro- 
ductively expended. 

If the foregoing considerations, then, be at all correct, we 
seem to be driven to the general conclusion that endowments 
of the higher education are economically of the same nature 
as bounties to commerce, and, while presenting all the disad- 
vantages of these, possess in addition not a few peculiar draw- 
backs of their own ; and it may confidently be expected that, 
as the better appreciation of the laws of production has led to 
the withdrawal of the bounties, so it will in the end lead to 
the diversion of the endowments of University education to 
more productive purposes. 

II. Turning now for a moment to secondary education in 
middle-class schools, I would call attention, in the first place, 
to some of the generalizations as to the effects of endow- 
ments which the inquiries of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners have led them to make, and which may be fruitfully 
compared with those which we have already arrived at with 
respect to the endowment of University education. I will 
summarize them in as few words as possible : 

1. “In the endowed school there is in very many cases 
no great motive to exertion either on the part of the trustees 
or the master.”* 

We may remark, in the case of secondary instruction, the 
absence of that competition between the endowed teachers 
themselves, which we have adverted to as having restored 
the efficiency of the education at the old Universities. The 
secondary school is too much isolated from other institutions 
of its own class to come into competition with them, as the 
different Colleges may do which are located within the pre- 
cincts of a single University town. On the contrary, the 
only competitors it can have are the private schools of the 
immediate locality. 

2. On this point the Commissioners say, that “an en- 
dowed school, notwithstanding its want of efficiency, still 
occupies the ground, and is a perpetual discouragement to 
any attempt to erect another.”+ 

3. Thirdly, they remark upon the want of capacity of 
adaptation to new requirements.{ 


* Report, p. 105. + Ibid. p. 107. t Ibid. p. 106. 
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This, it will be remembered, is one of the charges brought 
by Adam Smith against the University education of his time. 

4. Fourthly, they notice the tendency of the endowments 
to get into the hands of those who are abundantly able to 
pay for their education.* 

5. And lastly, as to the depreciation of practically gratui- 
tous education in the eyes of parents, they say : “Education 
is eagerly sought and its cost willingly paid in some places, 
when it is offered in full efticiency and under circumstances 
favourable to its acceptance ; while in other places, educa- 
tion unsuited to the demand, although offered for nominal 
fees or even gratuitously, is depreciated in value and ne- 
glected.”+ 

This is also curiously coincident with some of the conclu- 
sions which we have already arrived at with respect to the 
probable effects of disendowing University education. 

On the other hand, they say: “It is not difficult to see 
that the operation of the commercial principle of supply and 
demand must necessarily fail in two cases ; it fails when the 
purchasers dermand the wrong thing, and it fails also when 
they are incompetent judges of the right thing.” t 

Whether these two difficulties can be got over, and whether 
they constitute an argument in favour of the endowment of 
secondary education which will counterbalance its econo- 
mical disadvantages, is perhaps scarcely a question coming 
within the range of a purely economical discussion. But 
the inference to be drawn as to the economical effect of en- 
dowments is the same as before. So far as they promote 
the production of a worthless article, so far as they discourage 
private enterprize, so fur as they have a tendency to be en- 
joyed by those who are able to pay a maintaining price for 
education, they are economically unsound and run to waste. 

III. The case of endowments for primary education is 
somewhat different, for two reasons. First, the maintenance 
of primary education is, in a sense which is in no way appli- 
cable to secondary and the higher education, a condition of 
public security, and, as such, as necessary a condition for the 
production of wealth as the maintenance of justice and 
police ; and secondly, the present rate of wages for manual 
labour is not, at least in all classes of industry, sufficient 
to pay a maintaining price for it ; in other words, it falls 








* Report, p. 148. t Ibid. p. 98. t Ibid. p. 306. 
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into the second class in our division of the objects of endow- 
ment, those, viz., which are partly or temporarily incapable 
of maintaining themselves. 

So far too, it may be added, as the efficiency of the manual 
labourer is increased by the general improvement of his in- 
telligence, the expenditure of public money doves redound 
directly to the increase of the general material wealth of the 
community. 

On the other hand, I may quote an opinion which has 
recently been expressed by the accomplished Mrs. Fawcett,* 
in a letter to the Zimes of December, 1870, and which is 
well deserving of attention. Mrs. Fawcett objects entirely 
to a rate for the support of primary education, on the ground 
that every parent, not a pauper, is as much bound to provide 
for the education of the children he brings into the world, 
as to provide them with sufficient food and clothing to keep 
them alive. And she summarizes her objections to free 
education as follows : 

“1st. Compulsion is justifiable only on the assumption that 
primary education is as necessary to a child’s mental welfare as 
food and clothing are to its bodily welfare. This assumption 
affords no ground for making education free. 

“2nd. What is called free education is not really free. It is in 
reality an extravagant mode of paying for education ; the opera- 
tion of which is unjust, and tends to discourage providence with 
regard to marriage. 

“ 3rd. The incidence of the education rate would most probably 
be borne chiefly by the working classes ; it would therefore be 
more to their interest to pay for their children’s education directly 
than indirectly. 

“4th. Free education would be an immense extension of the 
system of out-door relief.” + 

It would take a paper as long as the present one to do 
full justice to these weighty considerations; but if the 
general conclusions we have drawn with respect to the 
effect of endowments on the higher grades of education be 
at all correct, it would appear at least to follow that, if at 
any future time a re-adjustment of the present relations of 
capital and labour should have the effect of increasing the 
wages of the working classes to an extent which would 


* ** Pree Education in its Economic Aspects :” Essays and Lectures, Political 
and Social, by H. Fawcett and M. G. Fawcett (Macmillan, 1872), pp. 50—67. 
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render them both able and generally willing to pay a 
maintaining price for the education of their children, the 
continuance of the system of endowing that education out 
of public moneys would, under those circumstances, involve 
a waste. 

There is one other point in connection with the endow- 
ment of education which may be briefly touched upon 
before leaving this subject. I mean, what is sometimes 
called “the ladder of endowment,” whereby persons are 
enabled by a system of scholarships and exhibitions to rise 
from primary to secondary, and from the higher grades of 
secondary to the highest, forms of liberal or scientific educa- 
tion. Now from a social and political point of view, it may 
no doubt be argued with much force that a variety of 
advantages accrue to society at large from drawing up the 
élite of every class of the community to the top. Yet from 
an exclusively economical point of view, this expedient may 
admit of grave question. For it must be remembered that 
the child of a working man or of a small tradesman, whose 
abilities and application have enabled him to rise to the 
level of the highest education, does not as a rule return to 
the employments and surroundings of his parents. And 
the consequence of this must be, that the various industries 
at the lower end of the social scale-—those, too, I may add, 
which are directly concerned with the production of mate- 
rial wealth,—will be continually starved of their best minds, 
and be thereby impaired in their efficiency and productive 
power ; and the classes which are engaged in them will be 
less able to raise themselves in the social scale, as classes. 

If this be true, the further question remains, Can the 
social advantage of raising the best minds of every class of 
the community to the top, be regarded as in any way 
economically a set-off to the detriment accruing to the par- 
ticular industries from which they are withdrawn? Would 
not the working classes be able to do much more for the 
economic progress of the community, even than they do at 
present, if they could keep their best men amongst them, 
instead of being helped by public money to surrender them 
into the ranks of classes who do not share their feelings, 
and to whom they are at present in temporary opposition ? 


C. E. APPLETON. 
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IV.—THEODORE PARKER. 


The Life of Theodore Parker. By O. B, Frothingham. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood and Co. 1874. 

Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. By John 
Weiss. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1863. 

Théodore Parker: sa Vie et ses uvres. Par Albert Réville. 
Paris: Reinwald. 1865. 


It is now fourteen years since Theodore Parker consoled 
the friends who stood by his death-bed, by reminding them 
there were two Theodore Parkers, one dying in Florence, 
and one, still living, whom he had planted and left in Ame- 
rica. It was no vain boast: his name then, except to a few 
advanced thinkers, was hardly known in Europe, and even 
Americans, if we exclude those living in and near Boston, 
conceived of him chiefly as a political agitator, violently 
opposed to the annexation of fresh Slave States, to the ini- 
quitous provisions of the Fugitive Slave Laws, and to the 
whole system of Slavery. <A stranger visiting his birth- 
place after his death had some trouble in finding the monu- 
ment put up to his memory. 

He was born in Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1810, in 
the house built a hundred years before by his grandfather. 
His ancestors, Yorkshire Puritans, left England in 1635, 
and settled first at Lynn, then at Reading. They were all 
men of some mark, shrewd and brave, foremost in the War 
of Independence and elsewhere. 

His parents, we are told, “shared the spiritual life of their 
time—the father holding rational views with something more 
than the usual positiveness of conviction, the mother with 
something more than the usual depth of feeling.” The father 
is described as a man of great endurance, a skilful farmer, 
eager to adopt all the modern improvements which were 
not beyond his limited means, an ingenious mechanic, able 
to make his head save his hands; and, from his known 
justice, fearlessness and humanity, often called upon to 
arbitrate in disputes, administer estates, and assume the 
guardianship of children. It was from him his son seems 
to have inherited his intense love for books and his catholic 
taste in literature. His mother’s temperament was more 
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poetical ; she delighted in the Bible and hymn-book, in 
stories of romantic adventure, and especially in ballad poetry. 
Theodore, their youngest child, combined in a great measure 
the gifts of both parents ; his nature was singularly recep- 
tive ; and indeed it is no marvel that such a child—living 
on the beautiful New-England farm, the pet of the house- 
hold, privileged to render loving service to his aged grand- 
mother, to gather stores of poetry and story from his mother, 
to pick up much knowledge of stars and trees and flowers 
while wandering about the farm with his father, and to listen 
in the long winter evenings while he read algud from some 
book of history, biography, travel, or, it might be, of meta- 
physics or speculative philosophy—should grow up with 
the patient, energetic intellect of the one parent, and the 
tender, large-hearted religion of the other. 

Of his education there is little to be told; he had not 
much regular schooling. At six years old he was sent to 
the district school-house, but after the age of seven he only 
attended it in the winter term, which lasted twelve or four- 
teen weeks from the beginning of December. At sixteen 
he went, for one quarter, to Mr. Huntingdon’s academy at 
Lexington ; “pushed his studies into algebra, and extended 
his acquaintance with Latin and Greek :” at seventeen he 
began his career as a teacher both of himself and others, 
taking charge of the district-school in Quincy in the winter 
of 1827. But he devoured books from his childhood; his 
memory and his powers of observation were equally won- 
derful. At ten he catalogued the flora of the neighbourhood, 
and at twelve discovered for himself the crescent appearance 
of the planet Venus. All this, it must be remembered, was 
done in the intervals of toil ; when others took their mid-day 
siesta, in the long summer mornings and in the winter eve- 
nings, Parker read; and though he managed to pay a cousin 
to do his farm-work during the two years spent in teaching, 
he returned home when he had entered at Harvard, working 
on the farm as usual, keeping up with his class, and only 
going to Cambridge to be examined. Of course, being his 
own tutor and non-resident, he was not entitled to a degree, 
though, had his means allowed, he might have had it four 
years later by paying the arrears of tuition ; so it was not 
until an honorary degree of A.M. was conferred upon him 
in 1840 that he was enrolled among the Harvard graduates 
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After his career at Harvard he again became a teacher, 
and was appointed assistant master in a private school at 
Boston ; there he studied more assiduously than ever ; “he 
was set to teach more than he knew, and he made up by 
toil for his lack of knowledge.” The strain was intense, his 
health failed for want of exercise, fresh air and social inter- 
course. “Even his religion,” we are told, “ came to him at 
this period in its least attractive shape ; he must needs make 
a study, not a refreshment of it.” Fortunately he left Boston 
in a year, and in 1832 opened a private school in Waterton. 
There he foun air, light, exercise and friends ; there the 
friendship with Dr. Francis began, which gave him not 
only access to his noble library, but also the refreshment of 
intellectual fellowship ; there, too, he met and became en- 
gaged to his future wife. Thus the two years spent at 
Waterton were certainly not among the least happy of his 
life, nor were they, in spite of distractions, the least studious ; 
he tells us he “pursued the study of Latin and Greek 
authors, mostly of Cicero, Herodotus, Thucydides, Pindar, 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus (the last four of which he trans- 
lated) and A’schylus. He wrote for his Sunday-school class 
a History of the Jews, which still exists in manuscript ; 
pushed his studies in metaphysics, taking up Cousin and 
the new school of French philosophers ; began the study of 
Hebrew, walking, as before said, to Charlestown to meet 
Mr. Seixas, a Jew; and entered on the study of theology. 

3esides all this, the German poets—Goethe, Schiller, Klop- 
stock—had a share of his attention ; and the works of Cole- 
ridge engaged a portion of his thoughts.” 

In April, 1834, he entered the Divinity Hall at Cam- 
bridge, and in June, 1837, was ordained Unitarian minister 
to the congregation at West Roxbury. 

The tide of his life was now, Mr. Frothingham tells us, at 
its flood. He had, after long preparation, entered upon his 
true career—a career which, it must never be forgotten, lasted 
little more than twenty years, from 1837 to 1858. Four 
years later he preached the celebrated sermon on the Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity, which was the cause 
of his being repudiated by the Unitarian church. So strong 
was the feeling it excited, that no bookseller in Boston would 
put his ‘name on the title-page ; it was published only by 
favour of the Swedenborgian printers; it was denounced 
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as atheistic even in lay newspapers ; and some went so far 
as to demand that its author should be tried and imprisoned 
for blasphemy. Most of his West Roxbury congregation 
remained faithful to him, though only six of his former 
ministerial friends would allow him to enter their pulpits. 
Persecution naturally defeated itself, and in the autumn of 
the same year Parker was asked to deliver five lectures on 
religious matters. He did so, and published them in 1842. 
These were the celebrated Discourses on Matters pertaining 
to Religion. The lectures were delivered in several places, 
and followed by “Six Sermons on the Times,” also repeated 
in different parts of the country. But the ‘long strain of 
over-work told on even his constitution, and in 1843 he 
caine to Europe for rest and recovery. He had sown good 
seed, and could afford to let it grow without his watering, 
and, when he returned, refreshed with a year’s repose, he 
found it had taken root ; his friends met and decided upon 
hiring a commodious hall, called the Melodeon, in order 
that “the Rev. Theodore Parker should be heard in Boston.” 

The life that followed was an arduous one. Studious as 
ever, we are told, somewhere, how his library overflowed from 
room to room, even into the passages; he was no longer 
merely a theologian living quietly in a little village near 
Boston ; he was, though always denying that he belonged 
to any party, the known leader of one. His religion was 
above all things practical ; it must be /ived or it was nothing; 
and so in the political as in the social questions of the day, 
he was ready always to preach what he believed, and even 
in defiance of the law to act up to what he preached. For 
him to denounce what was wrong was but in another way 
to enforce what was right. The passing of the Fugitive Slave 
Law in 1850, and its application to a member of his own 
congregation, who was falsely accused of theft that he might 
be more easily kidnapped from prison ; the attempted ab- 
duction of two other escaped slaves whom he concealed in 
his own house, writing that week’s sermon with a loaded 
carbine on his desk ; all this roused him to a perfect enthu- 
siasm of indignation. His soul was stirred to its depths ; 
he denounced the iniquitous law, in the press, in the pulpit, 
and from the platform, with irony so piercing and lofty, 
with satire so biting, that I know not where to find it 
surpassed in the English language. His fullest scorn was 
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reserved for its apologists, men who, like Daniel Webster, 
regretted the law should exist, but accepted it as a necessary 
concession to the South, arguing “that the law of God never 
commands us to disobey the laws of man,” and that though 
this law was indeed a painful one to keep, “it would be a 
noble task to conquer prejudices, to fulfil constitutional obli- 
gations, and to maintain the Union.” This doctrine Parker 
answered in a sermon for Thanksgiving Day, on the “State 
of the Nation.” He took his text from Proverbs xiv. 34, 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” He began by pointing out the prosperity of 
the country in the North, and the causes of that prosperity, 
contrasted it with that of the South, explained how the 
moral idea which sent men first to colonize the Northern 
States had never inspired the first settlers in Virginia, 
Georgia and South Carolina; he shewed how far the demo- 
cracy of the one and the despotism of.the other were the 
results of the different characteristics inherited by the sons 
of the Puritans and the sons of the planters. He denied 
that the State is for a portion and not for the whole of the 
people ; that government is chiefly for the protection of 
property; and that a man is morally bound to obey the 
statute, let it be never so plainly wrong and opposed to his 
conscience. He asked if it was Daniel’s duty to obey 
Darius’s command, or to pray three times a day with his 
windows up ; if it was John’s and Peter's duty to hearken 
to God or to the people ; whether it was the duty of Amram 
and Jochebed to drown Moses at the bidding of Pharaoh ? 
If the law of God written on the heavens and in our hearts 
never demands that we should disobey the laws of man, he 
asks, was Judas right then in obeying the commandment of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, that if any one knew where he 
(Jesus) was, he should shew it, that they might take him ? 
He performed a disagreeable duty—conquered his preju- 
dices, which Mary and John could not—and received as 
legitimate a fee for his treachery, as an American commis- 
sioner will ever receive for a similar service. 

His teaching and influence were not confined to politics. 
They embraced also that “ open secret of the universe” which 
it was his mission to unfold to men. It belonged to his age 
and surroundings to crave a faith which should satisfy the 
requirements of his intellect; it belonged to himself as a 
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man to demand also a religion which should satisfy all the 
highest aspirations of his soul ; to himself as a minister, that 
he should spend his life in teaching that faith, and that 
the one thing he should ask of men was a listening ear 
to his message. He was before all things a teacher, and a 
teacher of religion rather than of theology. His Theism 
was distinguished from Atheism, which denies all possible 
ideas of God ; from popular theology, which affirms God, 
but invests Him with unworthy attributes; and from Deism, 
which affirms indeed the existence of a Deity, but derives 
its idea of Him solely by induction from the phenomena of 
material nature or human history, leaving out of sight the 
intuitions of human nature.* 

It consisted first and chiefly in a belief in the absolute 
goodness of God, and in the intuitions of man; a belief, 
that is, that the God who created man is absolutely and 
cannot of necessity be other than good ; and that man’s con- 
ceptions of Him are, negatively, absolutely true—positively, 
increasingly and approximately so. Nothing which men 
know to be hateful and wrong can therefore be an attribute 
of the Deity, nor can what he conceives and believes to be 
good, be in its essence evil, though it may be but a low step 
in the scale which shall lead ultimately to higher and more 
absolute truth. And this Divine goodness must be infinite 
as well as absolute; it must include all creation and provide 
for its perfection, whether it be or be not sentient and in- 
telligent. It is true that the human conscience may con- 
ceive amiss of such goodness and perfection, but only, as it 
has been well said, “in one line ;” it can conceive nothing 
too high, too pure, too absolutely good ; but its conceptions 
are, and alas! must ever be, infinitely below the truth. It 
may be, that what seems to us the very holy of holies, is 
impure before Him; but it can never be that what is in our 
sight impure, can be pure in His, 

And because this infinitely perfect God is immanent 
both in the world of Matter and the world of Spirit, Parker 
claims that the moral intuitions of man are necessarily 
divine; they constitute the inspiration which from the 
commencement has taught and guided the world, and which, 
though always of the same kind, differs no doubt in degree, 
according to the capacity and faithfulness of various indi- 





* Works, Vol. XI. p. 105. 
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viduals: it is confined to no race, no church, no scripture ; 
it is itself the living principle of all—of the beautiful intui- 
tions of Greece, the stern morality of Rome, the enthusiastic 
art worship of the Renaissance, as well as of the religions 
of the Hebrews, the Christians, the Buddhists, and the Ma- 
hommedans. It follows from our nature that this inspira- 
tion cannot be infinite or complete; our souls are dwarfed or 
developed by our voluntary lives, and are only able to receive 
so much thereof as by natural gift or subsequent training 
they are capable of assimilating ; so that, to quote Parker's 
words, “what good is not with us, is to be attained by toil, 
thought and religious life.” 

These two fundamental doctrines lead to the third, the 
necessity of absolute or natural religion for the spiritual 
life of man; which natural religion is threefold—emotional, 
intellectual and practical—consisting, that is, of right feel- 
ings, true ideas and just actions. 

These fundamental doctrines were further developed in 
their philosophical bearings in the Discourses on Matters 
pertaining to Religion, and in their various practical bearings 
in every word Parker subsequently wrote. 

The Discourses discuss the metaphysics of religion, re- 
viewing every subject of philosophy bearing upon it. 
Speaking of religion in general, he shews, first, how the 
religious sentiment, at first feeble and undeveloped, grew 
from fetishism to polytheism, and from polytheism to mono- 
theism. Secondly, how the one God of monotheism or 
theism reveals Himself in the nature which He pervades 
and governs, as well as in that inspiration by which He 
satisfies the religious sentiment of man. Thirdly, the relation 
of that sentiment to Christianity. Fourthly, the historical 
value of the Hebrew and Greek records of Christianity ; and 
finally, how this religious sentiment has been gradually de- 
veloped by the churches, each of which has in turn empha- 
sized some aspect of the truth which was neglected by 
the rest, but always limiting with creeds, and hiding with 
formulas and superstitions, the one necessary truth which 
is the end of all, that is, the assimilation of the will of man 
with the will of God, which is expressed in the only natural 
and everlasting religion—the love of God and the love of 
man. 

So vast a subject as this cannot of necessity be exhaust- 
ively treated by one man in a single volume, but no one 
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can withhold his admiration and amazement from the 
amount of learning and thought of which such a volume is 
the evidence. It is the first fruit of a virgin soil, nourished 
by all the riches of previous ages. And in part this ac- 
counts for the accusations of inaccuracy, of want of logical 
completeness in his arguments, and of consistency in his 
conclusions, which have been brought against Parker. It 
is true that, in his generous admiration for all that is great 
and excellent, he did not often stop to specify when and to 
what extent he differed from those who on some points 
excited his sympathy, and also that from his own mental 
rapidity, and the great mass of material he utilized, he failed 
sometimes to see that the links in the chain of reasoning 
by which he arrived at his conclusions needed to be more 
clearly stated, both for the sake of those whose minds were 
less philosophically and logically trained than his own, and 
of those whose training led them to seize on such omissions 
in order to disprove his conclusions. But it must be re- 
membered that these Discourses were in the first instance 
composed as Lectures, to be delivered before a mixed audi- 
ence, where the lecturer would be able to supply the em- 
phasis which the reader misses, and where a less severe style 
than is usual in the case of philosophical compositions was 
not only allowable but suitable. ; 

This Theism is no merely intellectual religion, no mere 
negation of superstitious error; it is in its essence the sym- 
pathy of which a man can be conscious with his Divine 
Author. No other link is needed between them. God has 
created his soul, has placed it in an earthly body, and to 
Him it looks for strength and inspiration. “ Man every- 
where is for him the measure of Man.” “There is nothing 
which the flesh and the devil can inflict in their rage, but 
the Holy Spirit can bear in its exceeding peace.” The out- 
come of Theism is “ Love before God.” “Its Deity is the 
God of Love, Infinite Power, Wisdom, Justice, Love and 
Holiness. . . . The demands it makes are to keep the law 
He has written in the heart; to be good, to do good ; to love 
men, to love God. It leads through active obedience to an 
absolute trust, a perfect love ; to the complete harmony of 
the finite man with the infinite God; until man’s will 
coalesces in that of Him who is all in all.” * 





* Works, Vol. I. p. 93. 
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It is no dead, passionless creed ; it is a living, breathing 
religion. It is not, as is often urged, merely negative, 
teaching nothing but what was included in Christianity, 
only somewhat less. It may or may not have been, as 
Parker always averred, the religion of Christ—it is cer- 
tainly not that of all his disciples. Theism is a positive 
belief in the absolute goodness of God. It is negative so 
far as it denies everything—as, for instance, certain tenets 
of Christian and other religions—which reason decides to be 
incompatible with that goodness. It is a positive belief in 
the benevolence of His Fatherhood, and therefore a disbelief 
in the whole scheme of the Atonement. Doubtless it is 
the heir of Christianity, as of every other revelation which 
has been vouchsafed to man, as Christianity itself is of 
Judaism, and Judaism of the various paganisms which pre- 
ceded it. As well might the science of the present day 
deny what it owes to the discoveries of Newton and Coper- 
nicus, as a Theist deny what he owes to Christianity. As 
in science, so in religion. God reveals Himself step by step 
to His children, each step bringing them nearer and nearer 
to Him, and discovering a wider horizon to their gaze. It 
was given to Parker to hand on the tradition of Revelation 
which has been passed from prophet to prophet since the 
world began; his claim is, that he has interpreted and 
expressed it for his own generation. The same note was 
struck long ago in the religions of the ancient world as well 
as in Christianity; it was struck nearly six centuries ago 
by the Calabrian monk, Joachim of Flora, who, comparing 
the churches of the thirteenth century with that of the early 
Christians, called the Latin Church Sodom and the Greek 
Gomorrha ; declared that the revelation of Christ was not 
complete, but must be followed—as he himself prophesied 
—by another revelation, which should prove a final law for 
all humanity. The Gospel of the Father, he said, was past; 
the Gospel of the Son, passing; the Gospel of the Holy 
Ghost, to come. Of that “Gospel of the Holy Ghost,” 
Parker is pre-eminently the prophet. He belongs to no sect; 
he honours whatever in all religions is religious; and he has 
shewn more clearly than any one else that although theology 
and religion are not one and the same, yet that for men 
gifted with both affections and intellect they must ever walk 
hand in hand. It is not enough to bow in speechless awe 
before a dim, far-off, unknown God. Him we so ignorantly 
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worship, He wills that our own intellects and the intui- 
tions of our own hearts should declare unto us. This is 
the Gospel of the Holy Spirit. It has also another side, 
—the human uplooking and stretching out of hands in 
prayer by which the inspiration of that Spirit is attracted 
and claimed. There are Theists, it is said, who hold all 
human address to the Creator to be an impertinence and 
a superfluity, who believe that practical holiness of aetion 
is the one sole means of putting the soul of man into com- 
munion with the inspiration he needs. Surely it is not so. 
In this world, man at best is frail, erring, imperfect ; he 
needs confession, repentance, consolation ; and these needs, 
whether they recommend themselves to rationalism or not, 
are so deeply implanted in human nature, that no faith and 
no creed has ever yet survived or borne fruit which has not 
made provision for their satisfaction. A reasonable faith 
which shall satisfy the strongest intellect ever yet born 
into the world, is not so necessary for religious life as is a 
faith able to satisfy the tenderest, most loving soul which 
has hitherto been tempted to give up reason altogether if it 
should come between it and its faith in the God in whom 
it trusts. 

Such was the teaching of Parker during his compara- 
tively short ministry ; but unfortunately, in spite of his 
wonderful constitution and more wonderful energy, the ful- 
ness of his life wore him out. There was the hereditary 
tendency to consumption ; he grew up wholly careless and 
ignorant of the laws of health; and, as a young man, he 
absolutely squandered his strength, neglecting to take even 
the necessary food, sleep and exercise. Later, he took what 
care he could of himself; still all gave way to his ministry, 
and, as was well said by one of his friends, “ Never was a 
man so thoroughly aware of the fact that he was laying his 
life on God’s altar.” It is easy for us to criticise his devo- 
tion, to urge that even Parker would have done more had 
he husbanded his strength and lived longer. He could not. 
His gift was a certain imperious earnestness which forbade 
him to think of himself. Work lay to his hand to be done, 
and it must be done at any cost. Life was dear to him, 
dearer perhaps than to most of us. Only the other day the 
writer of the present article was told by one of his friends 
how earnest a wish he expressed when he left America for 
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the West-Indian islands, to be “longer in the Isles of the 

3lessing before he went to the Isles of the Blest.” On his 
death-bed he longed to live, “so much remained to be 
done.” “ Life,’ as he said to Miss Cobbe, “ was so interest- 
ing, and friends so dear.” But the earthly casket was worn 
out ; Parker's work was no longer here. On the 2nd of 
January he preached a sermon on “ What Religion can do 
for a Man.” It was the last. <A letter was read the fol- 
lowing Sunday from him to his congregation, telling them 
he had been attacked that morning with slight bleeding 
from the lungs; it proved. to be a serious hcemorrhage. 
Disease of the lungs had already set in, and serious appre- 
hensions were entertained by his physicians. 

Then the devotion of his congregation was proved. A 
meeting of the parish, called on the spot, voted a year’s 
salary—more, if necessary—to enable him to seek complete 
repose from every kind of care. It was decided he should 
go at once to the West Indies ; thence wherever his chances 
of health seemed the brightest. 

By the winter of 1865-69 he was in Rome, but the season 
was unfavourable “R 





wet, cold and disagreeable. “Rome has 
not used me well this winter,” he writes, “and I shall leave 
it with one regret, viz., that I came here at all. I have lost 
three pounds a month since I left Switzerland, and gained 
nothing but a great cough.” He rallied a little in the spring, 
and determined to leave the city, which was hateful to him 
not so much as the scene of his own sufferings, as because 
its religion and the tyranny and oppression of its govern- 
ment were abhorrent to him. His desire to get away was 
almost morbidly intense: if he could not die at home and 
lie among his own people, at least he would die in a free 
land. So the weary journey was taken in slow stages, and 
Florence was reached: the journey of his life was over too, 
and he died on the 10th of May, passing away so quietly 
that those who watched him did not know when he ceased 
to breathe. Three days after, on Sunday, May 13th, they 
laid him in the little Protestant cemetery beyond the Pinti 
Gate,—a man more hated than any in America, a man 
against whom public prayers were offered, at whom public 
curses were hurled, and yet whose honour the utmost spite 
of party opposition had never assailed, whose purity, sim- 
plicity and intense earnestness were such that no breath of 
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dishonour ever sullied the fairness of his name. More than 
any knight of old, he was “sans peur et sans reproche ;” 
and as the little group of friends who followed him through 
the streets, decked for some Florentine festival, gathered 
round his grave and listened to the Beatitudes which were 
read as they laid him in it, they knew that Christ himself 
could have chosen no words more fit to be spoken there 
than, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Mr. Frothingham’s Life of Theodore Parker has long been 
watched for both in England and America. It tells little 
that was not contained in Mr. Weiss’s earlier volumes and 
in Parker's owr -works; but it gives a‘ life-size vertrait of 
the man, surrovadec with the. ordinary duties of « many- 
sided life ; it gathers together such biographical fragments 
as remain, such traditions as many:who lcved him have 
kept in their hearts, and fills up the details of the story 
with extracts from his letters ‘o'bis intimate friends and 
from his own private journal. «+ + + 

In so strong, so combative a character as was Parker’s, 
the gentle side is always in danger of being lost in the 
stronger and sterner. As it takes a finer and more artistic 
mind to discover in Michael Angelo. the sweetness under- 
lying the power which is apparent to every one, so do we 
need to be reminded how Parker, besides being the strong, 
uncompromising reformer we have always known him to be, 
was also pre-eminently a genial, joyous man ; his one life’s 
sorrow, his childlessness, not in the least hindering him 
from sharing the gladness of others; writing one day to 
rejoice with young parents over their first-born, another to 
sympathize with one whose son had fallen in battle, and 
whom “he could not attempt to console.” His time, his 
purse, his wisdom, his experience, were at the disposal of 
all who wanted help. Sensitive more than most men to 
the disappointments and bitternesses of his public life, he 
was never soured by them, and grieved not that men dif- 
fered from him, but that he was opposed by those who in 
their hearts mainly agreed with him. “It was,” he writes 
to Dr. Francis, “like opening a drawer where you expect to 
find money and discovering that the gold has all gone, only 
the copper is left.” 

The task imposed upon Mr. Frothingham was no light 
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one, and in speaking of the manner in which he has fulfilled 
it, all the difficulties which must have beset him must be 
taken into account. It is not the least among them that 
he writes of a public man who was his friend, of a theo- 
logian whose views he is said not to share, for those who 
were also his friends, and whose love and reverence for 
him death has sanctified, among whom his memory still 
lives, and from whose stores of treasured reminiscences and 
innumerable letters it can have been no light task to select. 

The result is, as might be expected, that the biography is 
better adapted to the wants of personal friends than of the 
general public. Five hundred and eighty-two closely printed 
pages may’ be deeply ‘interesting, but they cannot travel in 
a- knapsack, ‘they: nuat live more’ habitually on a book- 
shelf than by the fireside, and so, notwithstanding the great 
interest of Mr. ‘FYothingham’s’ volume, it seems probable 
that Parker wili continae to be known in Europe rather by 
his own works and M. ‘Révi!le’s most admirable monograph, 
than by this new and more detailed biography. But although 
the volume may be more valuable to those whose desire for 
a Life of the Parker they loved and knew, was not satisfied 
with anything previously published, it contains very much 
that cannot fail to delight others; many of the extracts, 
more particularly from the journal, are not only very beau- 
tiful in themselves, but admirably chosen for revealing the 
mysteries of Parker's inner life. He has himself told us 
much, in the fragments of his Autobiography, in his Expe- 
riences as Minister and elsewhere, of the circumstances that 
formed his outer life, of the Puritan descent, the soldier 
ancestry, the peaceful childhood trained in loving service and 
liberal faith, which were as much needed as was the eager, 
all-devouring boyhood, and the patient, studious youth, to 
mould the reformer whom no difficulties must discourage, 
no adverse circumstances repel, who would leave no public 
sin undenounced, even when approved by the whole popu- 
lation of his country and sanctioned by its law. But it has 
been left for Mr. Frothingham to reveal how perfectly the 
inner life of Theodore Parker corresponded with the outer. 
He was a man whose soul craved always to find expression, 
and its secrets are revealed on the pages of the journal to 
which he confided them. It is easy to believe that those 
privileged to examine it would be “confirmed in an assur- 
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ance of the man’s simple genuineness, of his honesty, sin- 
cerity, faithfulness—more than that, of his strict dealing with 
himself, his humility, lowliness and purity of spirit.” Be- 
sides containing the record of his secret thoughts, his prayers 
and meditations, the journal was a sort of commonplace- 
book, in which he entered particulars as to his studies, plans 
for the disposal of his time, quotations from different authors, 
as well as philosophical and theological speculations. In 
some measure it must have compensated him for the lone- 
liness which must otherwise have been almost unbearable. 
It is to it he confides his dissatisfaction with his earlier 
sermons ; in it he prays, when he leaves the Divinity Hall, 
“for thy blessings, O most merciful Father, upon all my 
labours and studies: keep me from sin and from every 
harmful error.” In it he draws up the code of rules which 
are to regulate his physical and intellectual as well as his 
moral life; and determines to preserve devoutness by, “1, 
contemplation of Nature ; 2, of the attributes of God ; 3, of 
his own dependence ; 4, by prayer at night and morn, and 
at all times when devout feelings come over him.” In 1837 
he speaks of his marriage, and it is suggestive of the man 
to find the entry of a Codex Matrimonianus, made at the 
same time, written in Latin, and proving how seriously he 
entered on the new relation ; pledging himself to a course 
of loyalest friendship to the wife he had chosen, and “to 
remember her always most affectionately in my prayers : 
thus, God willing, we shall be blessed.” . 

Very touching, too, are the entries made by the young 
minister in 1837: 


“T have lost many things, but the greatest is hope. .. . I often 
ask myself what I am doing with my one talent; and can only 
reply that I deem myself well-nigh wasting it,—preaching to an 
audience of seventy to a hundred and twenty people ; going about 
talking tittle-tattle to old women ; giving good advice to hypo- 
crites ; and scattering here and there, I hope, a corn that will 
one day germinate and bear fruit. Oh, could I be satisfied that 
I am doing even this last !” 


It is not surprising to find the letters of such a man as 
Parker are as interesting as his journal. They must be read 
together, side by side, and often expound his views even 

5 ° - . . n . . 
more simply than his theological works. Take, for instance, 
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the following passage on Inspiration, from a letter to Mr. 
Silsbee : 

“ Next you ask if I think a man can attain to all religious 
truth without revelation. No, no, no! to none at all. But how 
comes the revelation? It is a revelation in consciousness made 
on the single condition that man lives by the ‘law of the Spirit 
of Life,’ and always made when the condition is fulfilled. I 
take it that all truth is revelation (though as there are different 
modes of truth, so there are different degrees of revelation made 
to different men), and that all revelation is strictly in conformity 
with the highest powers and laws. ... But I believe revelation 
is always made through and by the laws of the Spirit, and not 
in a foreign way. Now, I cannot think the revelation of Moses 
or of Jesus different in kind from that of Numa or Socrates, but 
infinitely in degree. 

“ But the truth flashes on the man. You have felt such reve- 
lations. We labour upon a thought trying to grasp the truth : 
we almost have the butterfly in our hand, but cannot get it. 
Again we try: it will not come. We walk, sit, pray: it will 
not come. At last in some moment it flashes on us ; the crystals 
form in a moment; the work is all done. Whence came it? I 
do not know. It is in these burning moments that /i/e is lived : 
the rest is all drudgery, beating the bush, planting and weeding 
and watering ; this is the harvest-hour.” * 

With all this there is a strange sad note running through 
the journal—a note which is more touching as struck by ¢ 
man wholly without self-consciousness. The special causes, 
Mr. Frothingham tells us, “ of this occasional despondency 
are not disclosed; ... there was not a touch of the morbid 
element in his constitution. The cries that broke from him 
came partly from his heart and partly from his soul. He 
was a hungry man—hungry for knowledge and hungry for 
affection. The hunger for knowledge could be appeased by 
books: of them there were enough, and they never failed 
him. The hunger for affection was less easily satisfied. 
Wife, friends, lovers, failed to provide bread enough for him. 
His thirst for confidence and sympathy of the genuine 
manly sort was literally insatiable.” Compare this with his 
reflections as to the criticism of Dr. Howe on his preaching,+ 
and the entries in February and March, 1851. 

“Feb. 16, 1851.—This is the sixth anniversary of my coming 
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to the Melodeon. J little knew what I had to encounter, nor 
who would come to help me do the work. I have found Boston 
worse by far than I expected. I have been disappointed in its 
intellectual power, in the intellect of its controlling men, and 
still more in their moral character. But, on the other hand, I 
have found a power of goodness in quarters where I did not look 
for it. My confidence in people, in mankind, is strengthened. 
My confidence in men of the mercantile profession in Boston is 
much weakened. I know noble exceptions. But Boston is the 
metropolis of snobs.” 

Again: 

“ Thursday, March 27, 1851.—To me it seems as if my life 
was a failure. Let me look at it,— 

“1. Domestically.—Tis mainly so: for I have no children ; 
and what is a house without a little ‘mite o’ teants,’ or ‘ bits o’ 
blossoms’ ? 

“2. Socially.—It is completely a failure. Here I am as much 
an outcast from society as if I were a convicted pirate. I mean 
from all that calls itself ‘decent society,’ ‘ respectable society,’ in 
Boston. 

“3. Professionally.—1 stand all alone ; not a minister with 
me. I see no man rising up to take the ground with me, or in 
advance of me. I think that, with a solitary exception, my pro- 
fessional influence has not been felt in a single young minister's 
soul. True, I have a noble parish: that I am proud of with a 
pride that makes me humble.” * 

And yet within a year he writes to Dr. Francis— 

“Think of me, hated, shunned, hooted at. . . . Not half adozen 
ministers in the land, but they abhor me ; call me ‘infidel ;’ even 
you and Lamson would not exchange with me for ten years past. 
I have no child, and the worst reputation of any minister in all 
America. Yet I think I am not ill-used, take it altogether... . 
Come, let us be happy. I at least have had quite as good a time 
in the world as I have merited, and daily bless God for favours 
undeserved.” + 


It is not often the brave heart permits itself to complain, 
“not more perhaps than a dozen times through all the pages 
of the many-volumed journal ;” but Parker was sensitive 
as well as strong, and if, in spite of the hatred he inspired, 
the public prayers offered that he might be silenced or 
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removed of his ministerial and domestic disappointments— 
if, in spite of all this, he was not unhappy, it was thanks to 
that inner calm which outward events could not ruffle ; to 
those “encircling arms within which it is beautiful to be,” 
and to the religion which enabled him, as he confesses in 
his journal, to renounce pleasure, the acquisition of money, 
fame, intellectual and even respectable society, because it 
forbade him to be rich while the poor needed food and the 
ignorant to go to college, and made him an outcast and 
the companion of outcasts, and gave him a name more 
hated than any in New England. 


‘¢T knew all this would come,” he continues. “It has come 
from my religion, and I would not forego that religion for all this 
world can give. I have borne sorrows that bow men together 
till they can in no wise lift up themselves. But my comfort has 
been the joy of my religion: my delight is the infinite God ; and 
that has sustained me,”* 


There are many more passages we would gladly quote, but 
we must confine ourselves to one, the prayer which closes 
the journal in 1840.+ 


“QO Thou Spirit, whom no name can measure and no thought 
contain ; Thou to whom years are as nothing and who art from 
everlasting to everlasting! I thank Thee that my life still lasts 
from year to year. I thank Thee that my cup is full of blessings. 
But I would bless Thee still if Thou didst till my cup with grief 
and turn my day into night. Yea, O God, my Father! I will 
bless Thee for whatever Thou shalt send. I know it is all very 
good. I bless Thee that Thou art still very nigh me ; that Thou 
speakest to my heart from year to year. Thou kindlest my faith ; 
Thou quickenest my love ; Thou castest down my fear. When 
my father and mother forsake me, Thou wilt take me up. O my 
God! bless me still this coming year. Be not far off. May I 
never become false to Thy gift! Let my eyes be open, my heart 
true and warm, my faith pure and heavenly. May religion dwell 
in the inmost sanctuary of my heart; let it be my daily life! 
And wherever the years shall find me, may I do my duty without 
fear, and so live on, lying low in Thy hand, and blessed by Thy 
goodness! Amen.” 


Before concluding, I must draw the reader’s attention to 
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some points on which Mr. Frothingham fails to understand 
Parker. Surely, as regards spiritualism, he forgets that he 
uses the word continually as synonymous with absolute 
religion or piety, and not at all in the sense in which it is 
understood now with regard to a certain sect. Spiritualism, 
as now understood, may or may not be a faith worthy of 
credence ; but even if it be, Mr. Frothingham’s attempts to 
extract some countenance of its teaching from Theodore 
Parker are singularly unfair. 

If the incident mentioned* be authentic, it should have 
been given in Parker’s words. It is not enough to tell us, 
“Theodore often alluded to this adventure in after life in a 
manner that betrayed a half superstitious belief in the visi- 
tation.” We must know how and to whom did he so speak 
of it? 

It is true that a mind at once so generous and frank as 
his was, must ever be liable to misrepresentation and mis- 
conception, from the fact of his being always ready to 
concede and even emphasize all that he considered admir- 
able in the teaching of others—as, for instance, of the 
Swedenborgians ; but it is the duty of the biographer to 
compare such concessions with the general tone of a man’s 
teaching, his publicly expressed sentiments, and the mature 
opinions to which he pledges himself. 

In speaking of female suffrage, Mr. Frothingham shews a 
more total misconception of Parker's views ; he speaks of it 
as “another problem which Mr. Parker did not work out ;” 
a statement hardly in accordance with Mr. Garrison’s testi- 
mony, quoted subsequently without comment.+ 


“ When the question of woman’s rights first came up for dis- 
cussion, like multitudes of others, Mr. Parker was inclined to 
treat it facetiously, and supposed it could be put aside with a smile. 
Still it was his disposition to hear and to learn ; and as soon as 
he began to investigate, and to see the grandeur and world-wide 
importance of the woman’s rights’ movement, he gave to it his 
hearty support before the country and the world.” 


It seems that after some months of ill-health, during which 
he was, from the condition of his voice, obliged to sit silent 
in company, amusing himself by noting the difference be- 
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tween the talk of men and the talk of women, Parker writes 
in the private journal :* “If half the American senate were 
women, women who should bear the same relation to their 
female constituents as the men to the male, I think half 
(perhaps more than half) of the debates would be of a strange 
character ;”—a passage which Mr. Frothingham prefaces, 
by telling us that Parker “evidently wished to eucourage in 
others faith, in all noble directions, in woman,.... but his 
own faith was a little at the mercy of moods and of obvious 
facts which met his eye from day to day,” and which he 
thinks he is bound tv quote, so as “to exhibit fairly his 
position, or rather his want of position, towards it.” Cer- 
tainly the idea of Parker's having ever attempted to “en- 
courage faith in others,” when his own was “a little at the 
mercy of moods,” is somewhat marvellous. What his “posi- 
tion” as to the “public function of women” actually was, 
Mr. Frothingham will find very clearly defined in a sermon 
he preached in 1853. In that sermon he regretted that so few 
professions were open to employ the spare energies of women, 
both before marriage and after; he maintained that she has, as 
much as man, the nature, the rights and the duties ofa human 
being. He doubted whether laborious callings would ever be 
suitable to her ; but for teaching, lecturing, and literary work 
generally, he thought her especially adapted. Medicine, as 
a profession, he thought belonged to her by nature, part of it 
exclusively; he saw no reason why she should not follow that 
of the law; and she seemed to him, from her peculiar consti- 
tution, more fitted than men to teach religion. “ Looking at 
it,” he continues, “as a matter of pure right and pure science, 
] know no reason why a woman should not be a voter, or hold 
office, or make or administer laws.” And this opinion he 
justifies on the ground of national expediency as well as of 
individual right. “ Hitherto,” he says,} “with women, cir- 
cumstances have hindered the development of intellectual 
power in all its forms. She has not knowledge, has not 
ideas or practical skill, to equal the force of man. But cir- 
cumstances have favoured the development of pure and 
lofty emotions in advance of man. She has moral feelings, 
affectional feelings, religious feelings, far in advance of man; 
her moral, affectional and religious intuitions are more 
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trustworthy than his. Here she is eminent, as he is in 
knowledge, in ideas, in administrative skill...... Well, we 
want the excellence of man and woman, both united.” 
Neither can I agree with Mr. Frothingham when he 
tells us* Parker was no discoverer, and originated no doc- 
trine. He discovered the normality of intuition, a law as 
important in theological as is that of gravitation in physical 
science. True, the laws existed before either Newton or 
Parker, but they first expounded and discovered them. 
Parker’s mission was, we repeat, to gather up the revelation 
given to mankind at all times and in divers places, and to 
express that revelation, to expound it according to the new 
law he had discovered for his own generation. That ex- 
pression is not final; Parker never claimed it should be ; 
but its central thoughts are none the less eternal,—the 
absolute goodness of God, the spiritual nature of man, the 
sufficiency of the revelation in his soul. It may be, his 
arguments appeal in some cases only to those who are wil- 
ling to grant his premises, and that his further deductions 
as to the absolute power, as well as the absolute goodness, 
of the Deity, are not only unproved but incapable of proof, 
inasmuch as such absolute power is inconceivable to finite 
minds in connection with certain facts of evil of which the 
existence cannot be denied. For him, optimism was the 
“Piety of Science;” pain, the stimulus needed for the phy- 
sical, as sin for the spiritual, perfection of mankind. His 
nature was strong, simple, healthy, and he was unable to 
appreciate the difficulties so apparent to many which are 
presented by the complex nature of the universe. None the 
less he was a great religious teacher. More than any man 
of our time does he remind us of the definition of the hero- 
priest: “That given a great soul open to the Divine signifi- 
cance of life, then there is given a man fit to speak of this, to 
sing of this, to fight and work for this, in a great victorious 
enduring manner ; there is given a hero, the outward shape 
of whom will depend on the time and environment he finds 
himself in. . . . The ideal of him is, that he be what we 
can call a voice from the unseen Heaven; interpreting even 
as the prophet did, and in a more familiar manner unfold- 
ing the same to men.”* For to fight, in a great victorious 
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enduring manner, against the evil he found in the creeds 
of the churches, against evil in the public morality of his 
country, and evil in the social life of his city—to unfold to 
men in a more familiar manner the “open secret of the 
universe,” were the very joy and labour of his life. 

E. B. 





V.—EWALD’S HISTORY OF THE HAGIOCRACY IN 
ISRAEL. 


The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, Professor of 
the University of Gottingen. Translated from the 
German by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Vol. V. The 
History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel to the 
Time of Christ. London. 1874. 

THE recent volume of the History of Israel, by Heinrich 
Ewald, Professor of the University of Gottingen, forms the 
fifth of the English series, although it is only the fourth of 
the German original. The translation, by J. Estlin Car- 
penter, M.A., has been made from the third edition, pub- 
lished at Gottingen in 1864. It will be hailed with pleasure 
by a large number of readers in this country. The esta- 
blished eminence of the author, the interest attaching to the 
period of which he treats, the inexcusable degree of obscu- 
rity that at present veils that period from the general reader, 
the wide-spread and minute erudition which is indicated, 
and even indexed, in the notes, and, we may add, the merit 
of the translation, make the volume indispensable to the 
library of the theological student. 

As applied to a work of such solid worth, anything like 
hasty or flippant criticism would be singularly out of 
place. We are admitted into the study of a great student. 
We are reminded of the untiring patience and exhaustive 
industry of the famous Benedictine writers, and of the 
authors of the noble folios of the seventeenth century. We 
are made familiar with another Justrwm of the intellectual 
life of one of the foremost scholars of modern Germany. 
Many of the by-ways and lurking-places of ancient lore 
have been ransacked for the elucidation of the subject ; and 
the fruit of weeks of patient research may be found con- 
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densed into a foot-note of a few lines. Almost the latest dis- 
coveries of modern explorers have been consulted in order 
to throw light on the meaning of ancient writers. And the 
work in which these various acquisitions of study have 
been garnered, is not that, to use the apt simile of Bacon, of 
the ant. It represents the more costly toil of the bee. It 
is not a compilation, but a digested product of thought as 
well as of learning. 

But while rendering this high tribute to the work of Pro- 
fessor Ewald, we shall ill discharge the functions of criti- 
cism if we fail to glance at those points which detract from 
the value of the work. 

To do justice to a production of schelarship and reflec- 
tion like the present, it is necessary to grasp, in the first 
instance, the fundamental conception of the writer, and 
then to inquire whether any main philosophical elements 
have been omitted or undervalued in the development of 
that conception. It will thus appear how far those points 
to which we take exception are mere casual blemishes, 
capable of removal without damage to the main structure 
of the work; and how far they are integral parts of a theory 
which we may feel bound, to some extent, to reject. 

That the history of the Jewish nation not only was the 
central and controlling element of the history of the world ; 
but, further, that its study was a learning complete in 
itself, and so far exceeding in importance any other object 
of pursuit as to constitute the real “instruction of wisdom ;” 
was one of the assumptions that Latin and English writers 
unconsciously borrowed from the Rabbis. Thus far Jewish 
and Christian doctrine might be said to be altogether in 
unison. But a wide divergence of ideas becomes apparent 
at the next step. First, the Christian writers, as a rule, 
have omitted to inform themselves of the light which a 
voluminous and venerable literature throws on the books 
which they profess to study; secondly, and mainly owing 
to this neglect, the theory has become established, that the 
new faith is a development of the old; a doctrine in the 
advocacy of which the disregard of logical control of argu- 
ment has only been equalled by the obstinate ignoring of 
fact ; or, to say the least, of the most competent testimony. 

The crest of the wave of knowledge, however, has now 
rushed so far towards the shore, that it is only those slower 
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and less conscientious minds that may be said to float deep 
in the trough of the sea, that cling to this Patristic and 
tabbinical view. Juster ideas of mankind, wider know- 
ledge of the part played by very different influences in the 
formation of the present state (such as it is) of science and 
of civilization, and more intelligent perception of the hard 
work that lies before us, if the future is to be rich with 
promise, have been concentrated on the subject of the philo- 
sophy of History. As a branch of this great question, and 
a branch, moreover, of which the value is to be ascertained 
by patient and intelligent toil, and not estimated according 
to the prejudices of the inquirer, the Jewish History is 
philosophically approached by Professor Ewald. 

Thus far, no question will arise ; except as a mark of im- 
perfect culture on the part of the questioner. But here, and 
before accompanying the historian for the journey of a single 
day on the path which he so eloquently describes, it is espe- 
cially instructive to inquire, whether any main and essential 
element of the problem which he undertakes to solve has 
been omitted from his definitions and postulates. 

We think that it cannot be denied that one such element 
has been, to a great extent, if not altogether, disregarded. 
And it is not difficult to trace to that disregard the greater 
part of what we consider to be the errors and defects of an 
erudite and thoughtful work. We refer to the ethnological 
element. 

Any person who approaches the subject of Jewish history, 
without bearing in mind the special characteristics that 
mark the Jewish nation as a race, will be in danger of 
losing sight of some of the essential elements of the question 
he undertakes to discuss. Those characteristics, as reflected 
in history, are chiefly of a moral and intellectual order. But 
they are accompanied by physical features of no ordinary 
force, which concur with the mental attributes in giving a 
special stamp to this ancient people. The Semitic races, in 
common with some of the Turanian tribes, evince a per- 
manence of type and of habit, which forms the most perfect 
contrast to the restless mobility of the Aryan peoples. For 
more than four thousand years we know that the Jewish 
nation, while perhaps never attaining a much higher num- 
ber than at present, has very jealously guarded itself from 
that intermixture of blood which, in other races, appears 
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to be essential to beauty and to vigour, if not to actual 
continuance. The language of the Arab and of the Pales- 
tine Jew of to-day, is the language of the Bible. The 
style of thought and of expression is as unchanged as is 
the climate of Syria. The Bedouin who now prowl by 
the Jordan are indistinguishable froin their progenitors, 
the Midianites of the time of Joshua.* The special rite 
by which the Jewish boy is, at the end of the first week of 
his life, for ever severed from the non-Jew, is so abhorrent 
to the general tenor of the Ancient Law (which forbids any 
description of mutilation, of beasts as well as of men), that 
its adoption by the legislator can only be accounted for on 
the ground of the primary importance attached to purity, 
that is to say to distinctness, of race. Thus we find that 
unchanging identity of law, thought and habit, which is 
a part of the religion of certain tribes, intensified in the 
Jew by the utmost efforts of his earliest lawgiver. It is a 
prima facie truth that the type and the creed of the Jew 
are the most striking examples known of the permanence 
of institutions and of race. The earliest utterances of 
Hebrew learning are chiefly directed to ensure this very 
end. Hatred of innovation, the unchanging maintenance 
of law, and isolation from the rest of mankind, appear to 
be fixed objects of the institutions of Moses. The actual 
condition of the Jews, present in every nation but blending 
with none, is a proof of the adaptation of the means em- 
ployed, to secure the end proposed. 

It rarely occurs that an Aryan writer can fully compre- 
hend the genius of the Semitic people. Familiar as he may 
be with the transformations of the Germanic race, not only 
since the time of Charlemagne, but even since that of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth,—and not only since the revolu- 
tion commenced by Luther, but since the publication of the 
Fragments of Wolfenbiittel,—it is inconceivable to the writer 
who is rather deductive than inductive in his method, that 
centuries should have passed over the Jew with less effect, 
as to what the German calls development, than is produced 
by the lapse of lustrums in the Universities of Germany. 
We are not denying that change has occurred. We may cite 
some instances. but the details have been so microscopic, 


* The change of one servile letter for another, turning Medeen into Bedeen, 
has obscured our identification of these “Sons of Strife.” 
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the time occupied has been so prolonged, and the actual 
upshot, as compared to what is unchanged, is so small, that 
we are likely to come far nearer the truth in regarding 
Judaism as substantially unchangeable, according to the 
intent of its institutions, than in supposing that we are able 
to detect marks, and to assign stages, of a development, the 
main part of which is purely imaginary. 

The careful study, not only of the seventy-two books, the 
sacred and canonical character of which is under the safe- 
guard of the anathema of the Council of Trent, and of the 
works of Josephus, but of the mass of consentaneous He- 
brew literature down to the great works of Maimonides and 
of Bartenora, is a far wiser basis for the construction of a 
History of Israel than any subjective theory can possibly 
afford. Such a study, indeed, is so utterly subversive of 
any theory based on Aryan ideas of development, that it is 
not surprising that it has been neglected since the days of 
those great seventeenth-century scholars who devoted their 
lives to its pursuit. So rich a harvest was gathered from 
the field of Jewish literature, and stored in the well-ordered 
treasuries of Buxtorff and of Surenhuse, that but few stray 
ears of wheat were left to be gleaned by succeeding students. 
The very excellence and perfection of the works of these 
great men has thus been such as to deter lesser men from 
treading in their paths. The collation of the results of 
their study with the ordinary sources of information, under 
the influence of an enlightened impartiality, thus remains 
hitherto unattempted. 

We cannot disguise the fact that it is possible that the 
later writers—and we may take Maimonides as a central 
and commanding figure in the series—may have exaggerated 
the immutability of their faith. In some points it seems 
highly probable that they have so done. But there is no 
question that the second Moses is fully imbued with the 
spirit of his greater predecessor. There is no question that 
for every detail of the minute observances which now form 
part of the complete body of Jewish law (with certain 
stated and admitted exceptions), a warrant is cited from the 
Pentateuch or from the Prophets. We may have our doubts 
as to the perfect accuracy of some of the explanations there 
given. But we are able to trace the consolidation of doc- 
trine during a period of six hundred years. We are able to 
assign approximate dates to enactments or to decrees by 
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the names of the teachers, Tanaim and Amoraim, who one 
after another sought to ascertain the original sense of the 
legislator on point after point of practice. And whatever 
error may have glided into a long series of legislation and 
of discussion, such as is contained in the Mischnas of the 
treatises on jurisprudence and on ritual, we are far safer in 
taking these venerable books as our guides, than in either 
ignoring or attempting to correct them. 

Thus when we see in the heading of Professor Ewald’s 
volume such phrases as “the inward transformation,” the 
“ progressive development” of the “ Hagiocracy,” and “the 
extinction of prophetism,” we become aware that the period 
of history under discussion is regarded from a point of view 
so different from that entertained by any writer of the race 
whose institutions are discussed, that the main features 
must be distorted by the parallax. The brief, acrid sen- 
tences of Tacitus in his account of the Jews, do not more 
widely differ from the apologetic arguments of Josephus in 
his reply to Apion, than Professor Ewald’s vision of what 
he calls the “ Hagiocracy” differs from the unbroken tradi- 
tion of the great Senate of Israel, as it has left its decisions 
in the Mischna, and as it is reflected in the maguificent 
pages of Maimonides. 

We cannot do better than give an example of one of 
those subjects as to which there is good reason to believe 
that the ultimate orthodoxy of the Jewish doctors has some- 
what obscured the actual course of history, on the one hand ; 
while, on the other, the imagination of the German student 
has led him to produce an account entirely contrary to fact. 
We refer to the important matter of the Jewish sects. Of 
these, we find, out of the twelve into which the doctors of 
the period described were divided,* only three distinctly 
indicated in the volume before us. It is possible that Pro- 
fessor Ewald may have deferred his account of the Gaulon- 
ites, or Zealots, whom Josephus+ describes as the fourth 
¢trocodpia of the Jews, to a subsequent volume, referring to 
the time when they played so tremendous a part in a drama 
of unrivalled terror. They held in most respects the doc- 
trines of the Pharisees. but their position is the pvatural 





* Prolégoménes de la Version du Talmud, par l Abbé Chiarini, p. 99. 
+ Antiq. xviii. 1, 6. 
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counterpart to that of the Herodians, who are mentioned by 
the evangelists,* and who were the advocates of views that 
would at all events have rendered martyrdom impossible.+ 
In the application of the name of this sect to the dynasty 
of Herod, the philosophical import of the word appears to 
have been forgotten. Nor is any history of the Idumean 
reign deserving of the name, which fails to give some ade- 
quate account of the great controversy that arose during its 
continuance between the schools of Hillel and of Shamai. 
The minute account of these controversies, preserved in the 
Mischna, has a value that lies far deeper than the merit of 
the points discussed. It gives us a chronological determi- 
nation of the date of certain opinions. Above all, a know- 
ledge of its detail is essential to any intelligent understand- 
ing of the Gospels ; as it furnishes us with the key to those 
questions as to which the sentence of Christ was sought on 
points at the time undecided by the Sanhedrin. 

Again, the Therapeutz are confounded by Professor Ewaldt 
with the Essenes, or, as he prefers to call them, Essees.§ 
The Abbé Chiarini, a profound student of Oriental learning, 
indicates the marked difference between the two. 

But the most serious, and, so far as its influence extends, 
the most fatal inaccuracy in the limited view taken of the 
Jewish sects by Professor Ewald, concerns the Sadducees. 
This is a subject requiring careful and impartial research ; 
and that the more, because, by the time of the compilation of 
the Mischna in its present form, the doctrines of the Phari- 
sees had been finally accepted as the utterance of Jewish 
orthodoxy. To Judah the Saint, therefore, the word Sadducee 
was so far synonymous with heretic, that, by a curious misuse 
of terms, it is applied in the Talmud to the Christians. 
This is a proof that the views as to the future life which 
are attributed to the Sadducees by the evangelists as well 
as by Josephus, were by no means what we may call the 
flag of the sect ; or the name could never have been applied 
to those whose very cardinal doctrine was a belief in the 
resurrection. 


* Matt. xxii. 16; Mark iii. 6. t Prolégoménes, p. 103, t P. 375. 
§ The word Essene, employed by Josephus, is identical with that by which 
that author transliterates the Hebrew name of the breast-plate of the High- 
priest. St. Jerome translates this word by rationale. The translation oraculars, 
or oracularists, for the name of the sect, would probably be correct. 
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We know that for at least a century and a half the Sad- 
ducees disputed, on no unequal terms, with the Pharisees 
the possession of political power. Towards the close of his 
long and dignified career, in consequence of an outrage on 
the part of the Pharisees (which was, however, in exact 
accordance with traditional dogma), John Hyrcanus the 
High Priest called the Sadducees to his counsels.* They 
appear to have retained the supremacy until the death of 
King Alexander Janneus. That prince, when on his death- 
bed,+ aware of the great popular influence of the Pharisees, 
advised his wife to strengthen her hands by their aid. Under 
Herod the Great, the sword of the tyrant seems to have 
descended with great impartiality on the most eminent of 
his subjects, } whatever was the shade of their creed. Under 
Herod Agrippa, the Pharisees and Sadducees are spoken of 
by the evangelists§ in similar terms; and the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles|| associates the High Priest, who 
must from the chronology have been Joseph Caiaphas, who 
held that dignity from A.U.C. 778 to A.U.C. 790, with “the 
sect of the Sadducees.” 

The sect that played so prominent a part in the later 
annals of Jerusalem derived their name from Sadoc, a 
disciple of Antigouus the Socchean, one of the earliest of 
the Mischnic doctors. It is probable that he was the 
first lay president of the Sanhedrin; as he is said to 
have received the tradition of the oral law from the High 
Priest Simon the Just.4{] His presidency will thus have 
coincided with the exercise of the sacerdotal functions by 
Eleasar,** the brother of Simon. To this Sadoc, and to his 
associate Baitos, Maimonides attributes the introduction of 
the doctrine of the denial of future reward and punishment,++ 
as an illogical deduction from the teaching of Antigonus, 
that the service of God was not to be undertaken for the 
hope of reward. But if the name was given to the party 
from this doctor, the existence of the school is of far more 
remote antiquity. The ascription of glory to the Most High 


* Ant. xiii. 10, 5. The commencement of the Regnum nequam probably 
alludes to this change. See Sotah, vii. 8, notes. The date given will fall on 
the 24th year of the rule of Hyrcanus. 

+ Ant. xiv. 15, 5. t Ant. xxii. 6, 5. § Matt. xxii. 23, 34. 

|| Acts v. 17. { Pirkeh Aboth. i. 3. ** Ant. xii. 2, 5. 
++ In Pirkeh Aboth. i, 3. 
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“for ever and ever,” instead of the simpler form “ for ever,” 
which was in use during the continuance of the first temple, 
is ascribed to Simon the Just* as a protest against Sad- 
ducean doubts as to future life. Maimonides} speaks of the 
Sadducees as identical with the Caraim, a name which seems 
to imply the adherents to ancient or pristine doctrine. The 
Abbé Chiarini, in his lucid Prolégoménes de la Version du 
Talmud,t ranks the Caraim, or Karaites, as the fifth of the 
twelve sects which he describes. He says of them, “ Dont 
lorigine est incertaine, mais que le Talinud envisage comme 
un rejeton de la secte des Saducéens. Elle regarde le Bible 
et non la tradition comme parole divinement inspirée, et 
rarement se sert de la derniere pour interpreter la pre- 
miere.” The language of Josephus is in exact accordance 
with this view when he describes the Sadducees:§ “The 
Pharisees delivered to the people many regulations from 
the doctrine of the Fathers which are not written in the 
Law of Moses, and for that reason the Sadducees reject 
them, saying that the written regulations are to be obeyed, 
but that the traditions of the Fathers are not binding.” 
The most positive contradiction to this doctrine was ulti- 
mately sanctioned by the Senate. In the great treatise 
on Jurisprudence, the Tract Sanhedrin of the Talmud, 
occurs the dictum, “The words of the Sopherim before the 
words of the Thorah.”|| We have not space to enter into the 
distinction which Maimonides makes, in his comment on 
this Mischna, between the heretic and the refractory elder ; 
the question being as to the punishment of death. But this 
final utterance of the victorious party of the Pharisees 
may be contrasted with the primary axiom of the old sacer- 
dotal party. The two sects are not unfairly represented, at 
the present day, by the old High-church, and by the Ritual- 
ist parties, in this country. 

Owing to their exclusive reliance on a doctrine which is 
reproduced in the 6th Article of the Church of England, 
the Sadducees appear to have proceeded from asserting that 
the doctrine of the future life was nowhere plainly laid 
down in the Law, and was therefore not matter of necessary 
belief ; to doubt of it altogether. That it was not distinctly 








* Prolégoménes de la Version du Talmud, p. 220. + In loc. cit. 
t P. 102. § Ant. xiii. 10, 6. || De Synedriis, cap. x. Misch. 3. 
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taught by Moses, is a fact which does not merely rest upon 
any negative result of the study of our present version of 
the Pentateuch. It is admitted by the reply of Jesus to 
the questions of the Sadducees ; which is not a citation of 
any definite text, but an inference from the title given to 
the Deity.* 

It is easy to understand the omission, in the Law of 
Moses, of any declaration as to the future life. The people, 
to separate whom from the surrounding nations was the 
great object of the entire Thorah, had been bred amongst 
a race with whom the contemplation of a future state of 
existence dominated the whole of life. Under the shadow 
of the Pyramids, and in presence of that unnumbered host 
of embalmed bodies that awaited the resurrection, doubts as 
to future life may well have been altogether absent. The 
Law of Moses was a practical protest against a state of 
opinion and a creed that led to fatalistic submission to cir- 
cumstance. In continuing this vigorous protest, the Kara- 
ites appear very thoroughly to have been imbued with the 
spirit of the great legislator. 

In opposition to a view of the great Sadducee party which 
is so distinctly that of the Jewish writers, Professor Ewald 
has taken the inexplicable step of confounding this ancient 
orthodoxy with the heresy of a sect equally odious to both 
Pharisee and Sadducee. Of the Hellenists, as a sect in 
Judea itself, he has nothing definite to tell us; he applies 
the term to Jews residing in Egypt or elsewhere out of 
Palestine. The Abbé Chiarini ranks this sect the third in 
his list.¢ “Les Hellénistes, qui du temps d’Antiochus Epi- 
phane adopta les dogmes de Platon, d’Aristote, et d Epicure, 
et surtout le mysticisme et les subtilités dont les philoso- 
phes Grees se sont servis in disputant. On doit aussi lui 
attribuer beaucoup de cérémonies payennes qui sont re- 
commandées dans le Talmud, et quelques sentences, qui 
élévent la langue Grec au méme degré de dignité que 
l'Hébreu.” These are the vioi rapdévopyor of the First Book of 
Maccabees,t where they are described in a manner that is 
entirely conclusive against any resemblance between them 
and the Caraim or Sadducees.§ 

* Matt. xxii. 23. + Prolégoménes, p. 102. t 1 Mac. i. 12. 

§ ‘‘On prononca une malediction contre ceux qui nourissent des cochons, et 
enseignent a leurs enfans la philosophie Grec.”—Prolégoménes, p. 221. 
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Nothing short of the precision of the language employed 
by Professor Ewald can convince the reader that the con- 
fusion of two such essentially hostile camps, as those of the 
Hellenists and the Sadducees, is a main feature of his view 
of “the natural development in the Persian age,” and of 
“the elevation and strength, and the weakness and disrup- 
tion, of Judeanism.”* He actually heads a section, “ Re- 
appearance of the Party of the Free, under the name of Sad- 
ducees.” He says that the party, before it was designated 
by the name of Zadok,+ “was growing in silence, and might 
still be regarded as the genuine school of the new wisdom 
of the day.” “It was the school of freedom of life, of 
thought and action; but it was a freedom which sprang 
out of the Greek age, with its deep moral degradation, 
which corresponded with it, and was acceptable to it.” 
“Its purpose was, in short, to blend in doctrine and prin- 
ciple the Greek wisdom and freedom of the time with the 
Judean character, not in order to destroy the latter, but to 
raise it.” It would be difficult to construct a theory that is 
in more flagrant contrast with the whole testimony of the 
literature that bears on the subject. That the Sadducees 
were the rigid adherents of the written Law, and that 
the Hellenists desired the introduction of Greek laws 
and customs, to the overturning of those established by 
Moses, is the concurrent testimony of the Bible, the 
Apocryphal books, the Talmud, and Josephus. To com- 
bine these two mortally hostile parties into one imaginary 
sect, and then to trace the influence of this creation of 
the imagination on the course of thought and action of the 
times, whatever it may be called, is certainly not to write 
history. 

It is the more to be lamented that Professor Ewald should 
not have taken the trouble to verify—which would have 
been, in other words, to cancel—his theory as to the Sad- 
ducees, from the fact that the task would have been so easy 
to a man of his great erudition. He repeatedly quotes the 
Talmud, and that not only in the authoritative words of the 
Mischna, which are accessible to every German scholar, but 
even in the fantastic gossip of the Ghemara, only a small 
portion of which has ever yet been translated from the 





* ?. 4. t P. 276. 
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tabbinical Hebrew in which it is written.* Neglect of 
consulting Hebrew literature, in speaking of Jewish history, 
is palliated by those to whom this source of information is 
out of reach, by ignorant sneers at “the rabbis.” But for a 
scholar and a man of thought, one whose object would seem 
to have been to imbue his mind with the very tone and 
temper of the times of which he writes, and then to recount 
its history in nervous and eloquent language, to be so partial 
and heedless in his collection of data, is simply lamentable. 
The chief critical fault, however, not alone of the work before 
us, but of many of the most earnest and thoughtful pro- 
ductions of modern German literature, is the invariable use 
of the indicative mood. The potential is ignored. Every 
thing 7s as it is set down. In class-books for children, that 
merely reproduce what is well known and admitted, this is 
all very well. But a great student and a great thinker 
has a double object in his work. He has to set before his 
readers, with all the succinctness in his power, the actual 
testimony of history. To this he may well add his own 
reading of her lessons. But this, lucid and instructive as 
it may be, is opinion alone. A great student has unusual 
means of forming true opinions, provided that his judgment 
be sound. They will be received with respect, if not with 
delight, by his readers. But the moment that he ceases to 
distinguish between the two results of his toil—between 
history proper and the author’s views of the philosophy of 
history—he commits literary suicide. The candid reader 
revolts, and properly revolts, against the writer who says, 
“This is the case,” when he is only justified in saying, “This 
is my conclusion.” Not only is the opinion shorn of the 
value which would naturally attach to it, by being pre- 
sented to the world in a false guise, but doubt is thrown on 
the whole historic structure of the work by the want of 
judgment, or want of candour, betrayed by such confusion. 
The truth probably is, that the Jewish literature is so 
stiffly opposed to the German theories of progress and de- 
velopment, that it is treated with disastrous neglect. We 
have given one signal instance from the volume before us, 
but many of the same nature might be cited. Thus it is 








* He also cites the Masseketh Aboth of R. Nathan, and the Masseketh 
Sopherim (p. 275), which do not form part of the Talmud, strictly so called. 
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stated,* “In the first period of the history, however, there 
were none (no religious recluses) but Nazarites, of whom 
each lived by himself.” Again, “The ancient Nazarites 
had forbidden wine and all its connected delights.” The 
impression to be derived from these phrases is, that the 
Nazarites were monks (monceci) in the early Jewish history 
alone, who invented certain rules for themselves. Now if 
there be one thread to be traced unbroken throughout the 
entire course of Jewish history, it is that of the institution 
of the Nazarite. An entire section of the Book of Numberst 
is devoted to the provisions of the law of that temporary 
state of separation from the general community of Israel 
which the word implies. One of the seven treatises which 
constitute the third order of the Mischna, including nine 
chapters and sixty mischnaioth, is devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the subject, to which further reference is also made 
in the treatises as to vows and as to oaths. The shortest 
time for which the vow of the Nazarite was binding was 
thirty days ; although there was an obligation of that nature 
that might be taken for life. The difference between this 
separation and that of the “Samson Nazarite,” is given in 
detail in the Mischna; and the latter term refers to the early 
example of this vow given in the Book of Judges. From that 
date down to the close of the Acts of the Apostles, when we 
find Paul twice conforming to the regulations of this portion 
of the Law, the practice, so far as literary evidence goes, was 
unchanged. Nothing can be more contradictory of the 
theory of “development” of the institutions of Moses, than 
the law and practice of the Nazarite, so far as any record 
of their nature exists. We cannot but think that an entirely 
erroneous view of the subject is conveyed by the brief 
references of Professor Ewald.§ 

Still more fatal to any claim to a philosophical appre- 
ciation of the period under review, is the absence of any 
adequate reference to the important sect of the Mehestan- 
ites. The influence of this sect, originating during the 
captivity, is apparent in those passages of the Talmud and 

* Pp, 371. t P. 373. t Numb. vi. 1—21. 

§ The curious misstatement, p. 387, note, that the Maccabean coins are of 
iron, must be an error, or at all events an oversight, of the translator; as Pro- 


fessor Ewald refers to the impossible theories of the Numismatic Chronicle as 
to the coins of ‘‘ Simon.” 
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other writings, “ou les bons et malins esprits paraissent 
sur la scene des événemens humains ; et ou l'on traite des 
influence des planetes, et de quelques pratiques supersti- 
tieuses, relatives 4 la ba lune.” The primary im- 
portance of this modification of orthodox Judaism is not 
only apparent in the history of Palestine, but illustrates a 
main phase in the general philosophy of history. The 
introduction of these views tended to render more rigid the 
resistance of the old Jewish party, the Sadducees, and to 
drive them from their original position, namely, that the 
law was silent ; to the active doubt of spiritual existence. 
Further, the introduction of “seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils” * throws light on the one sole change which is 
shewn to have occurred in the general aspect of Judaism 
in the entire course of its history. 

In certain races, or in certain phases of mental progress, 
the instinctive desire for more direct intercourse with the 
invisible world than is afforded by the graver doctrines of 
pure monotheism, appears to have been irresistible. Whether 
this were an unconscious return to a more ancient creed, we 
need not now discuss. All history, including that of the 
present day, is full of illustrations of the remark. In the 
first millennium of Hebrew history, this passion was only 
to be gratified by a participation in the idolatrous and 
magical practices of the neighbouring people. But in 
Babylon, the Jews were brought into close and enforced 
contact, not only with idolatry, but with the more spiritual 
doctrines of the Magi. The same broad line of formal pro- 
hibition did not here exist. It thus became possible, while 
avoiding a direct breach of the law, to give a very wide 
range to the imagination. To a people in the condition of 
the Hebrew captives, this seduction proved irresistible. It 
became possible to indulge in magical practices, without 
being cut off from the people; to be heretics instead of 
rebels ; to form, as did the founders of the religious orders, 
a sect within, rather than a schism from, the Church. 
Against this new and unexpected phase of heresy, the 
ancient safeguards proved insufficient. Thus the total dis- 
appearance of idolatrous apostasy, remarked since the time 
of Ezra, was connected with, and explained by, a subter- 


* Prolégoménes de la Version du Talmud, p. 102. + 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
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ranean modification of the severity of the ancient faith, the 
importance of which has never yet been studied. Our own 
implicit adoption of the monkish inaccuracy of Jerome, in 
transliterating the word Satan in seventeen instances only, 
and translating it in the other twelve places in which it 
occurs in the Old Testament, has increased the obscurity 
which rests on this subject. 

The division of the subject of the volume adopted by the 

author is as follows. An Introduction of 72 pages is headed, 
“The Transformation into the Hagiocracy.” This portion of 
the work is rather fitted for the pulpit than for the library, 
being not only speculative, but to a very great degree unbased 
upon testimony. The narrative that follows is divided into 
the two sections of what Professor Ewald calls the Hagio- 
eracy under the Persian empire, and its continuance under 
the Greeks and Maccabees, down to the “omnipotence of 
tome.” This part of the work may be said to consist of 
three portions, namely, reproductions of the historic accounts 
taken from the Hagiographa, from the Apocrypha, and from 
Josephus ; speculations, similar to those contained in the 
Introduction, on such matters as “the extinction of pro- 
phetism,” and “the reactionary tendencies of the Hagio- 
cracy ;” and critical observations on the books of Baruch, 
Tobit, the son of Sirach, the Psalms of Solomon, Daniel, 
Enoch, Judith, and the Wisdom of Solomon. 

It would require a separate article to do any justice to 
the research, the beauty, and, we think, the general sound- 
ness, of the remarks of the author on the literary character 
and origin of these books. As we before remarked, Professor 
Ewald does great injustice to himself by failing to discri- 
minate between fact and opinion. He too often allows 
himself to speak positively on matters of doubt ; as when 
he distributes the last twenty-seven chapters of the book, 
headed by the Vision of Isaiah, among three prophets, to 
one of whom he gives the unfortunate appellation of “the 
Great Unnamed ;” or when he asserts* that “a second 
unnamed writer, who lived somewhere in the Holy Land 
itself, published the book of Jeremiah, enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a new section, and worked up afresh in some pas- 
sages ;” or that the present canonical books of Kings “ were 
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written about the middle of the exile.”* That want of self- 
control which, since the outspoken days of Luther, has been 
suffered to detract from the excellences of so many German 
writers, allowing them to express private opinion as irre- 
fragable truth, is brought into yet fuller relief by the con- 
temptuous terms in which opponents are cited. “The views 
of Jewish writers of the present day, such as Geiger and 
Gritz, and also Jost, on the origin and value of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, are wholly unhistorical and baseless.” 
The arguments of Fr. Wrudischmann,t{ “like all the other 
productions of this author on the Bible and its separate 
parts, form a convincing proof of nothing, except that he 
has never yet worked his way to any fundamental compre- 
hension of the Bible.” We involuntarily withdraw the hand 
from that of a guide whom we were disposed to follow with 
much sympathy, at each outburst of that fierce, hasty, con- 
temptuous spirit which has done so much to hinder the real 
advancement of learning. 

The style of Professor Ewald flows with most elegance 
when he leaves the thorny regions of controversy, or the yet 
more barren regions of home-spun theory. Where the infor- 
mation, that has long been atthe service of the historian, is full 
and intelligible, the echo of it, given in the present volume, is 
grateful tothe reader. It will not, indeed, enable him to dis- 
pense with the necessity of recurrence to the fountain-head ; 
but there are many chapters that will be read with pleasure 
aud with advantage. After the instances, however, which 
we have given of the erratic dealing, on the part of the 
author, with some of the most established authorities, when 
opposed to his favourite opinions, it may be of more service 
to our readers to give a brief glance at the history of the 
period under survey, as illustrated by the literature ignored 
by Professor Ewald, than to present them with a further 
analysis of pages that they will read for themselves. 

On the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, an event which, 
though obscured by the interposition of an unknown “ Darius 
the Mede” by the author of the Book of Daniel, may be 
assigned to the third year of the 60th Olympiad, the cruel 
policy of the Chaldean kings was reversed by the Persian 
conqueror. Five thousand and four hundred of the sacred 
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vessels of the Temple, made of gold and silver,* were deli- 
vered by the piety of King Cyrus to Sheshbazzar, who carried 
them to Jerusalem and laid the foundations of the second 
Temple. If this prince were the same person as Assir,} 
the son of Jeconiah, his life did not last long after this 
return; as in the second year of Darius, which was the 
seventieth year from the rebellion of Jehoiakin against 
Nebuchadnezzar,§ we find Zerobabel, the grandson of the 
former prince (according to this genealogy), mentioned as 
the chief of the captivity ; together with Jeshua, the grand- 
son of Seraia, the High Priest. The important character of 
the restitution of the sacred furniture of the Temple may 
be measured by knowledge of the fact that no vessels were 
allowed to be used in the divine service which had not been 
specially made for that purpose.|| Under the reign of the 
“great King,” it is readily intelligible that the restoration of 
the royal title to the head of the house of David was not 
accorded. The opposition of the Samaritans and other ene- 
mies of the Jews was overruled by King Darius; in the 
seventh year of whose reign the Passover was kept at Jeru- 
salem with the usual festivities :€] the Temple being by that 
time restored to a state which allowed of the re-commence- 
ment of the daily sacrifice. The fury of the Chaldeans had 
torn down not only the holy house, but the cloisters and 
encircling walls, to the very basement of the great fortress 
wall of the outer court. The mines of Captain Warren, R.E., 
have discovered in the deepest part of the encircling ravine 
one or two of the original courses of the work of Solomon,** 
bearing yet the mason marks of the Pheenician stone-workers 
in red paint. Above this, the ancient massive stones of 
from three to four feet thick, and attaining the length in 
some instances of forty feet, have been re-wrought and re-set. 
The detailed specifications given in the Book of Ezekiel were 
the guide to the recovery of the ancient boundaries of the 
Temple and of the inner sanctuary, from under the mounds 
of ruin caused by the Chaldean destroyers.t+ The altar was 
rebuilt on the summit of the mountain, on the sacred rock 





* Ezrai. 11. + Ezra v. 16. + 1 Par. iii. 17. 
§ 2 Reg. xxiv. 1; Zech. i. 19; Jer. xxv. 11, 12. 
|| Maimonides, in Vasis. i. 20. ¥ Ezra vi. 19. 
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which is still venerated by the pious care of the Moslem. 
Weare told by the Mischna* that its size was increased from 
that of the brazen altar of Solomon by four cubits in each 
direction. The only discrepancy between the account of 
Ezekiel and that of the Talmud is, that the former places 
the ascent on the east,+ and the latter on the south.t 
Fifty-seven years after this re-commencement of the 
Temple service, the most famous of the rebuilders of the 
Jewish polity, a member of the High Priest’s family, the 
fourth cousin (if not a nearer relative) of Eliashib, the grand- 
son of Jeshua, was empowered by the decree of King Arta- 
xerxes to regulate the taxation of Judea, to restore to full 
dignity the services of the Temple, and to appoint magistrates 
and judges over the people.§ Thirteen years later, the walls 
of the city were rebuilt by the governor Nehemiah, who, from 
his position at the court of Artaxerxes, may be supposed to 
have been one of the royal family of Judah. By his aid, 
the statutes framed by Ezra were formally sanctioned and 
accepted by the princes of the people, as well as by the 
priests and levites.|| The testimony of the Talmud as to 
the character of Ezra, as the chief of the great synagogue, 
is in exact accordance with that of the books now cited. 
The Senate of Israel, consisting of seventy-one members, 
existed, according to the Hebrew writers, in unbroken suc- 
cession from the time of its first appointment, by divine 
command, in aid of the princely duties of Moses himself.** 
Its functions and powers are detailed in the judiciary 
treatises of the Talmud. Its president was the person of 
the greatest dignity among its members—the High Priest, 
if his age and character entitled him to the post (as in the 
case of Simon the Just, John Hyrcanus and others)—other- 
wise, the doctor most learned in the law. From the accession 
to this dignity of Hillel the First, about B.C. 40, the title of 
nasi or president of the Senate remained in the family of that 
great sage for four hundred years ; Gamaliel, the master of 
Paul, succeeding his father Simeon, the son of Hillel L., and 
being in turn succeeded by his son, Hillel IJ. The first 
president of the Senate, after Ezra, who is now identified as 





* Middoth. iii, 1. + Ezek. xliii. 17. t Middoth. iii. 3. 
§ Ezra vii. 12. || Neh. ix. 38. 4] Capita Patrum, i. 1. 
** Exod. xxiv. 1; Numb. xi. 24, 25. 
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not being a priest, was Antigones of Socho,* who received 
the tradition from the lips of Simon the Just, who had 
himself been taught by the survivors of that great synagogue, 
which had been collected and presided over by Ezra. The 
occurrence of a criminal disqualification in the legitimate 
line of the High Priests on the death of Simon, and the 
appointment, in consequence, of Eleasar, uncle of the culprit 
Onias, as Sagan or acting High Priest, appears to have syn- 
chronized with the commencment of the long line of lay 
presidents of the Senate. 

Certain questions of capital punishment were reserved 
for the determination of this august body ; a power which 
they retained until the time when they ceased to sit in the 
stone chamber of the Temple. It is an undesigned (and 
we believe an unremarked) coincidence, that the date given 
by the Mischnic writers for this loss of power, being in the 
fortieth year before the destruction of Jerusalem, falls on 
the very year of the crucifixion.t 

The Law indicated thirty-six capital offences,t which 
were punishable, when proved by competent witnesses, by 
four distinct modes of execution. Of these, fifteen were so 
many distinct cases of breach of chastity ; five related to 
blasphemy, idolatry, magic, or profanation of the sabbath ; 
and the remainder consisted of breaches of affirmative pre- 
cepts as to purity, avoidance of profaning sacred things (as 
the incense or anointing oil), violation of the day of ex- 
piation, neglect of the passover, or of circumcision. It 
will be remarked that murder§ is not included in this legal 
summary; the reason of this being the partial sanction 
given by the Law to the more ancient, and still existing, 
institution of the blood feud. It was not the magistrate, 
but the kinsfolk, who were expected to avenge the shedding 
of blood. These offences were adjudicated upon by the 
Cetus, Ecclesia, or Beth-din, of twenty-three members. The 
Beth-din formed the second order of courts ; one being held 
at Jerusalem, and one in each walled city. The greater 
Sanhedrin or Senate reserved for its own decision cases of 


* Capita Patrum, i. 3. + Sotah, cviii. Misch. ii. 

t De Peenis excidii, i. 1. 

§ But there is a provision, Sotah, ix. 7, for slaying a murderer, if caught, 
with the sword 
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public apostasy on the part of a city or tribe ; of false claim 
to a prophetic character ; of any question affecting the High 
Priest ; and of the declaration of war.* Questions of damages, 
of pecuniary strife, of restitution, of seduction, and in general 
those of which the penalty was not capital, might be decided 
by a third grade of court, consisting of three judges.+ These 
numbers are all referred by the oral law to the express in- 
stitution of Moses.t The smallest population of a city which 
was entitled to hold a Beth-din, or lesser Sanhedrin, of 
twenty-three members was 220. Rabbi Nehemiah argued 
that it should be 230, allowing each decurion to sit as a 
member ; but his decision was ovérruled. 

The distinct dignities and rights competent to the two 
anointed rulers, the King and the High Priest, are fully pre- 
scribed in this judiciary treatise. The difference between 
them was marked. The High Priest was supreme judge, but 
was himself subject to a decision of the Senate. The King 
neither sat as judge, nor was any complaint or testimony 
receivable against his person. The High Priest was forbidden 
to marry a widow, even of his elder brother; although his 
own widow might be espoused under the law of the levirate. 
The King was free from the law of the levirate, both per- 
sonally and as regarded his widow, but he was at liberty 
to marry the widow of a King. On the declaration of war 
by the Senate, the whole control of the operations was in 
the hands of the King. Special laws prohibited any one 
from mounting the King’s horse, sitting upon his throne, or 
using his staff; and he was to shave and wash without any 
witness being present. 

The whole of this well-subordinated legal hierarchy, 
grading down from the two supreme heads of worship and 
of defence to the local court of three elders, or to the yet 
simpler office of the decurion, was bound, or rather fused, 
into an organic unity, by the obligatory attendance at Jeru- 
salem on the three great annual festivals. Nor was the 
social tie thus kept up the only, or even the chief, link. 
The details of the different sacrifices; the judgment of tithes ; 
the administration of the water of purification required after 
contact with funereal rites ; the provision and expenditure 


* De Synedriis, i. 5. + Idem, i. 2. 
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of the money of the maaser sheni, or second tithe,* which 
on the first, second, fourth and fifth years of each septennate 
had to be brought to Jerusalem ; the annual Temple-tribute 
of the half-shekel, due from every male Jew, not a minor, 
on the first of Nisan each year ;+ constituted some of the 
most marked institutions which brought every family, inde- 
pendently of any occurrence of dispute or of crime, into 
direct relation with the ministers of religion, and with the 
administrators of the Law. So complete was the system, 
both as to legislation and as to administration, that no Jew 
was exposed at any time to those internal doubts and diffi- 
culties, in the stormy contest with which some writers would 
make the main part of religion to consist. Under every 
conceivable circumstance, the Jew knew, or had a guide to 
tell him, what his plain duty was. If he failed, the amend 
which he had to make was no less clear. Even if, for some 
public crime, he was legally doomed to death, death dis- 
charged every penalty; and in submitting to the sentence of 
the Sanhedrin, he was taught to look forward with a good 
hope to the life of the world to come.t 

Professor Ewald has imagined a “supreme council of 
twelve elders chosen from the heads of the people,” “amongst 
whom Zerobabel and Joshua were but primi inter pares.’§ 
This is rather a bold inference from the mere mention of a 
number of names corresponding to that of the tribes. The 
only innovation which, on the authority of literature, can 
be attributed to Ezra, was the establishment of a great syna- 
gogue of 120 members ;|| if indeed that number do not denote 
those who were, not simultaneously, but successively, mem- 
bers of the great Sanhedrin. From the commission of King 
Artaxerxes to Ezra, down to the accession of Simon the 
Just, was a period of 150 years. Ezra was living at, or at 
all events shortly before, the close of the book of Nehemiah, 
twenty-five years later than his arrival at Jerusalem. Simon 
the Just, fuwit de reliquiis synagoge magne, and is said by 
Maimonides] to have received the tradition from the mouth 
of Ezra. 

The sole point, therefore, in which the order of Jewish 


* De Decimis Secundis, Art. iv. Mis. 10. 
+ De Siclis, Art. i. Mis. 3. t De Synedriis, Art. xi. Mis. 1, 5. 
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affairs after the return from the captivity can be distinctly 
shewn to have differed from that before the fall of the city, 
was in the suppression, or rather suspension, of the royal 
dignity. For this, the political relations of the nation to 
Persia fully account. That it was a sorrow and a humilia- 
tion to the Jews, is apparent from every subsequent utter- 
ance in their literature, that looks forward to the hope of 
the reign of an Anointed King. In the very first register of 
the returned families, we find a formal record of this great 
expectation in the words: “ Until stood the priest with the 
Urim and the Thummim”* (the iepets pwrifwv of the LX X.). 
The expectancy of the form of oracle specially provided in 
the same for the guidance of the King, or great Captain of 
the people,+ which had failed with the “former prophets,” t 
or prophets under the first Temple, § that is to say, with the 
regal dignity, involves the expectaucy of a Prince who 
should be entitled to consult that regal oracle. So great 
was the dignity of the King, that when, on the Feast of 
Tabernacles in the year of release, he read a portion of the 
Law to the people,|| the same deference was shewn by the 
High Priest to the monarch which on other occasions the 
Pontiff was himself accustomed to receive from the Sayan 
or vice High Priest. 

A striking instance of the unfortunate mode of dealing 
with evidence which Professor Ewald allows himself to 
adopt, is to be found in his reference to this oracle. “The 
sacred ornament of the High Priest, employed in the con- 
sultation of the oracle, had been lost in the great overthrow 
of the sixth century, when it probably fell into the hands 
of the Chaldeans as booty. When the New Jerusalein was 
founded, the High Priest Joshua had to go without it.’@ 
“This could not be restored at once, partly on account of 
its value, but partly and indeed chiefly, because the royal 
permission to wear such a costume of more than princely 
splendour was not to be obtained immediately.** These two 
positive assertions are contradictory of one another. Jose- 
phus states that the golden crown (his description of which 
is very closely that of the crown of the Egyptian king 





* Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65. + Num. xxvii. 21. 
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Thothmes III.)* remained to the very day on which he 
wrote,t and that the breast-plate and the sardonyx stones 
to which the rationale was attached{ ceased to shine two 
hundred years before the commencement of his work,§ that 
is to say, on the death of John Hyrcanus. If to imagine 
facts be unphilosophical, what is the case when the imagina- 
tion is contradicted by history? If the pursuit of truth 
have any guiding principle, it is rather to the literature 
and the Law of Judea, that we must look for light on Jewish 
habit, Jewish opinion, and books written by Jewish pens, 
than to the most brilliant or most orthodox speculations, 
that ignore the existence of the great monuments of the 
literary activity of fifteen hundred years of history. 
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In these days of superabundant literary affluence, it is only 
a very rare combination of circumstances that can be held 
to justify a lengthened biography. The subject of it must 
have moved in the first rank of religious or political or scien- 
tific thought: he must have exercised a preponderating in- 
fluence on his contemporaries: the story of his life must be 
in a considerable measure the history of his times: it should 
be of very necessity an elaborate historical painting rather 
than a mere carte de visite. It is no doubt true that “there 
is a book in every man ;” but even if it could be extracted 
and set down in black and white, it would be hard to compel 
us to read even a millionth part of such a literally “ Uni- 
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versal Biography.” There is, indeed, something melancholy 
in the reflection that, as the world grows older, the vacant 
niches in the temple of Fame become perceptibly fewer, 
and are therefore awarded only after a searching scrutiny, 
and with a reluctance approaching to jealousy. 

Few among contemporary theologians have better deserved 
this meed of posthumous circumstantial record than Row- 
land Williams. The story of his life is, on its religious side, 
the history of an epoch in English thought: his doubts and 
struggles, his efforts and tendencies, are not only his own, 
but those of all his more advanced contemporaries. The 
religious controversies in which he was engaged, and which 
he may certainly claim the merit of bringing to an issue in 
England, are, at least in kind, those which must occupy 
the attention of English religious thinkers for some time to 
come. Nor is the importance of his life less when considered 
in relation to the National Church, for it may be described 
as a continuation of that chapter in its history which com- 
mences for us with the venerated names of Coleridge and 
Arnold, and in which Julius Hare and Frederick Robertson 
of Brighton occupy no mean place. 

Our cordial thanks are therefore due to Mrs. Williams 
for this interesting and valuable contribution to the religious 
history of our time; nor is our sense of gratitude lessened 
by the tact and good feeling which has prompted her to 
make her husband’s life, so far as practicable, an autobio- 
graphy. She has worked up the materials at her disposal— 
consisting of letters, extracts from note-books, journals, &c. 
—with great success, and has limited her own contributions 
to the work to such connecting links as seemed necessary 
to impart a continuous and uniform character to the whole 
narrative. 

Rowland Williams was the second son of a Welsh clergy- 
man of the same name, and was born in Flintshire, August 
17th, 1817. His father was canon of St. Asaph, and‘ exa- 
mining chaplain to more than one bishop. He appears to 
have been a man of some literary ability, and an authority 
on most questions of Welsh antiquity. His more celebrated 
son displayed, as we are told, in his earliest years a certain 
precocity of talent and acquirement—a prognostication in 
his own case of early intellectual maturity, but in the 
majority of cases of very uncertain fulfilment. He himself 
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used to say in after-life that he never remembered the 
time when he could not read Latin, and before his departure 
to Eton he was far advanced in Greek. He seems to have 
manifested even at this early period that delicacy of physical 
organization and liability to chest complaints which beset 
him throughout his life, and which finally hurried him into 
a premature grave. 

At the age of eleven, his father took him to Eton, where 
he was entered April 21st, 1828. His life there seems to 
have been of the ordinary school-boy kind, with the excep- 
tion that he devoted more time to his studies than most of 
his schoolfellows. An attempt to trace anything like mental 
development in the progress of a clever school-boy is no 
doubt sufficiently hazardous ; still we cannot help thinking 
that two predominating elements in his future character 
were very marked at this early period. He clearly evinced 
even then that keen, restless, inquiring disposition, which 
was the inevitable precursor of a combat sooner or later with 
mere cut-and-dried traditionalism and commonplace. He 
was, we are told, “an uncompromising, eager disputant, who 
could never be silenced till he was convinced.” Joined to 
this characteristic, with an incongruity as rare as it is admi- 
rable, was his truly devotional spirit. When a boy at Eton, 
we are told, he had sufficient moral courage “to kneel down 
and say his prayers in the long chamber ;’ and, what we 
cannot help regarding as a still more striking earnest of 
a future which was one long wrestle in prayer, that “he 
was also in the habit of composing prayers, apparently 
for his own use.” After a promising career at Eton, he left 
for King’s College, Cambridge, in November, 1836, with— 
we quote his tutor’s words—*“the highest character, not 
only for industry and scholarship, but for unexceptional 
good conduct in every respect.” The occupations and diffi- 
culties of his new life are pleasingly narrated in his letters 
to his sisters and other members of his family. He applied 
himself to his studies with all his wonted energy ; began a 
wide course of reading, which embraced subjects not directly 
connected with his collegiate requirements, as, e.g., Hebrew, 
Sanscrit, poetry, &c. The momentous change which his re- 
moval to the University wrought on his mental being is 
easily conceivable, even if we had not abundant indications 
of it from his own hand. Hitherto his training and asso- 
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ciations had all been of the quiescent orthodox sort, and 
whatever secret inquietude disturbed occasionally the even 
tenor of his belief came from the innate vigour and restless- 
ness of his own intellect. Experience tells us that the pre- 
monitory rumbles and quakings which portend a visible 
volcanic eruption frequently last for some time, and nothing 
in psychological development is more certain than the 
gradual progress which generally obtains. The mind, by its 
inherent self-evolving power, shapes in secret and almost 
unconsciously its determinations, until the reason acquires 
sufficient force to dominate over all hindrances of education 
or sentiment ; and the ripened conclusions force their way 
out, like Minerva from the head of Jove, complete at all 
points. Some indications of the mental struggles which Row- 
land Williams underwent during his University career may 
be found on page 48 of the first volume, where an important 
extract from his diary tells us: “I am puzzled and bewildered 
fearfully by the doubts and disputes which I find on matters 
of religion. What are the terms of our acceptance? How 
do we know them? How far may Christians differ and 
yet remain Christians?... What did the apostles mean by 
predestination and election? All these things seem to be 
debated to and fro ; and one militates against the other, until 
the bold inquirer is lost in an abyss of intricacies.” And 
in a subsequent page (348) he tells us: “ University life 
brought me some critical difficulties, especially in interpre- 
tation and prophecy.” Endued with a mind of which the 
self-revelations are of the kind here depicted, and we can 
readily imagine the enormous influence which an introduc- 
tion to the works of Coleridge, and in a lesser degree of 
Arnold, was destined to effect. To the former of these great 
teachers Rowland Williams was accustomed to ascribe a 
preponderating share in the formation of his opinions. It 
would, however, be a mistake to suppose that his under- 
graduate days were merely days of mental conflict and un- 
certainty. The critical was at all times so balanced by 
what we may call the idealistic element in his mental cha- 
racter—the intellectual perplexity was so closely followed 
by the act of devotion, pre-supposing conviction of some 
kind—as to justify the conclusion that he was in reality as 
much a dogmatist as a critical inquirer. Hence, side by side 
with the admission of uncertainty we have just quoted, we 
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have the enunciation of conclusions which he seems already 
to have arrived at, and which he held with increasing tena- 
city to the end of his life. So he tells us: “Sometimes for 
a moment I catch a glimpse of light as if by inspiration, 
and all seems to be plain and consistent ; then again the 
mist arises, and I am as much bewildered as ever. The 
only way seems to ask counsel of God by consulting and 
comparing His holy Word, with humble trust for the enlight- 
enment of His Spirit. This may seem to decide one question 
beforehand, since it appeals to my private judgment of the 
Scriptures. For it is impossible that God should deceive 
whoever humbly and earnestly trusts in His Word ; neither 
do I know how any man can teach religion or God’s will 
unless he learn it first from Revelation or God’s Word.” In 
which words we have a recognition of the necessary autho- 
rity of private judgment as the interpreter of Holy Writ,— 
personal enlightenment put on an equality with the Bible 
and pronounced to be revelation,—the undoubting faith that 
God must guide the humble inquirer to the truth—(the divine 
veracity thus playing a similar part in his theological system 
as it does in the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton),—all 
of these being characteristic positions which in his after 
years he was destined to illustrate and develop. 

Enough has now been said of the current of Rowland 
Williams’ speculations during his undergraduate days, and 
of the mental conflict between Reason and Traditionalism, 
the preliminary throes of which it is clear he had already 
began to undergo. It is of course impossible to estimate 
correctly each one of the different forces engaged in varying 
degrees in an intellectual struggle of this kind, and which 
must be more or less frequent in times of transition like 
our own. Those who have seen a battle know how hard it 
is to discriminate in the heat of the contest between the 
rival forces, and to pronounce on their relative superiority. 
The forward rush of one army is succeeded by the eager 
onset of the other. The partial victory in one part of the 
field is neutralized by defeat in another. The numerous 
advances, flank movements and retreats, succeed each other 
with a bewildering disorder ; and perhaps it is only after 
disorganization and flight on the one side, and vigorous 
pursuit on the other, that a definite verdict on the issue can 
be pronounced. If the Duke of Wellington denied, as it is 
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said he did, a detailed knowledge of what took place at the 
battle of Waterloo, the most acute psychologist may well 
hesitate to express a definite. opinion as to the multifarious 
workings and strivings, vacillations and determinations, re- 
treats which are actual advances, and apparent advances 
which are real retreats, which characterize the trial-hour of 
a many-sided and comprehensive intellect. Still, as in a 
battle-field, so in the complex strivings of the human mind, 
general progress in a given direction may sometimes be pre- 
dicted when we are ignorant of its specific amount. In the 
case of Rowland Williams, the ultimate issue can hardly be 
considered doubtful, though the struggle was destined to 
last many years. The spirit in which he undertook and 
prosecuted his intellectual inquiries is expressed in an ad- 
mirable aspiration which bears the date of his undergraduate 
days: “Truth, holiest of things, let me love thee and know 
thee ; it is for thee that in my better soul I hunger and 
thirst !” 

In the year 1839, Rowland Williams became Fellow of 
his College, and as his health was again delicate, he spent 
the greater part of the following year travelling on the con- 
tinent. In 1842, he was ordained on his Fellowship by 

sishop Kaye, of Lincoln. There is no indication in his 
letters or diaries of anything like an intellectual difficulty 
or struggle of any kind in his taking his ordination vows ; 
and this fact may well be remembered by those who cause- 
lessly assumed that the whole of his clerical life was a con- 
scious and persistent “kicking against the pricks” of the 
Articles and Formularies of the Church. It would seem 
that he came about this time a little under the sway of the 
Tractarian movement, being probably led in that direction 
by educational and home influences, as well as by some 
sympathy with the views of that school on the question of 
Inspiration in its relation to the Church. In after years he 
referred to this episode in his mental career as “the days of 
my formalism.” It should, however, be noticed, and Mrs. 
Williams has directed attention to the fact, that in the very 
act of acknowledging his preference for Jeremy Taylor and 
South rather than for Baxter and Bunyan, he expresses his 
own resolution to keep aloof from either party in the Church ; 
a determination’ which, taken in connection with the com- 
plete mental independence which marked his subsequent 
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career, is sufficiently striking. The remaining years of his 
University life seem to have been pretty fully occupied with 
tutorial work, but they are also marked by occasional fits 
of restlessness and a desire to leave the University. He 
began to long for a more usefully active life, and the mere 
occasional dilettante avucations of a Fellow of a wealthy 
College could not but be distasteful to his restless, energetic 
nature. The year 1848 was rendered memorable in his life 
by two important events, each of them destined to influence 
in a considerable degree the whole of his future career. The 
first of these was his gaining the Muir Prize for the best 
essay on the Relation of Hinduism to Christianity. The 
subject of this essay fell within the scope of studies which 
were especially congenial to him. He had to investigate 
thoroughly the evidences of Christianity, to reply to objec- 
tions, to solve difficulties, and, in a word, to harmonize the 
Divine dealings with different nationalities and religions. 
The essay itself and its subsequent expansion constituted 
the labour of several years, and it was during this time that 
Rowland Williams’ theological standpoint became definitely 
settled. He was accustomed to refer to this work as con- 
taining his matured views on all subjects relating to theo- 
logy, and it is probably the literary effort by which he will 
hereafter be best known to fame. The second great event 
of the same year was his contesting, though unsuccessfully, 
the public Oratorship. His defeat, though by no means 
inglorious, probably had the effect of contributing to sunder 
his connection with the University, which had already been 
somewhat weakened by his restless desire of a more arduous 
and useful sphere of labour elsewhere. Accordingly, in 
1849, he accepted the post of Vice-Principal of St. David’s 
College, Lampeter. Here begins the second great epoch of 
his life, one beset with difficulties, provocations and trials 
of no ordinary kind, enough to have crushed a spirit and 
quelled a courage less indomitable than his own. In his 
acceptance of this office he was moved chiefly by patriotic 
considerations. Knowing and deploring the ignorance of 
the Welsh clergy, who were in those days frequently or- 
dained from grammar-schools but little, if at all, superior to 
the average Irish hedge-schools of the last century, he 
desired to do what in him lay to remedy such a pitiable 
state of things, and to elevate their intellectual and moral 
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standard. St. David's College was founded by Bishop Bur- 
gess in 1822, for the education of the Welsh clergy ; but, 
from causes partly of unavoidable circumstance, partly of 
wretched mismanagement, it had never attained the status 
which friends to real education in Wales would gladly have 
seen it occupy, and it seems to have been at this time in a 
languishing condition. The patriotic and generous ardour 
with which Rowland Williams undertook the re-quickening 
of this moribund institution must have appeared to his 
friends nothing less than Quixotic. He, however, was un- 
daunted by the dismal prospect before him. Removing from 
Cambridge in the spring of 1850, he entered upon the duties 
of his new office with all the buoyant energy of a young 
Hercules about to purify an Augean stable. His reforming 
zeal was in truth urgently needed ; for however much his 
immediate predecessor in the post had been able to effect, 
by far the greater share of an imperatively demanded recon- 
struction fell upon his own shoulders. The finances of the 
College were in a state of lamentable disorganization. The 
low intellectual standard of its students was only equalled 
by the depth of their moral degradation. There was not a 
department of its administration which did not require 
scrutiny and rectification. It.was a task demanding uncom- 
promising boldness with fervent energy ; but Rowland Wil- 
liams threw himself into it with his accustomed vigour, and 
spite of opposition, partly secret, partly avowed, he succeeded 
ere long in introducing a number of improvements which 
greatly ameliorated the character both of the College and of 
its students. Mrs. Williams has entered somewhat elabo- 
rately into her husband’s administration of St. David's Col- 
lege. She describes the position he eventually occupied in 
the following words: “In all matters connected with the 
welfare of the College, however much or little it appeared, 
he was virtually the mainspring; instigating others to action, 
and referred to on all occasions by those who were interested 
in promoting the well-being of the institution.”* One great 
impediment to the welfare of the College during the first 
years of his connection with it arose, not unnaturally, from 
the evil fame which had deservedly attached to it in bygone 
times, and which continually proved a prolific source of 


* Vol. L p. 188. 
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misrepresentation on the part of those who were unac- 
quainted with the changes he himself had introduced. 

In 1854, he was appointed Select Preacher in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and began those sermons which, with 
others preached at Lampeter, he published in 1855, under 
the title of “ Rational Godliness.” The delivery of these dis- 
courses, together with their subsequent publication, proved 
a momentous event in the life of Rowland Williams. He 
had not as yet published anything like an explicit declara- 
tion of his opinions. His views, it is true, were regarded 
with mistrust, but rather on account of their supposed ten- 
dency than because they had been laid down and analyzed 
as definite propositions. In this volume, therefore, we have 
the results of the intellectual and spiritual fermentation 
which had been going on within him for so many years. 
His characteristic “standpoint on the subjects of Revelation 
and Inspiration is herein set forth with as much distinctness 
as was compatible with his position and sentiments. But 
the agitation caused by the book in university and clerical 
circles was immense. Rowland Williams, like many another 
reformer, had in truth committed the unpardonable offence 
of piercing the crust of traditionalisin, of disturbing the 
indolent acquiescence in theological commonpl: 1ce which is 
so congenial to most people. He was guilty of the crime 
of forcing men to look plain facts in the face ; of compelling 
them to reconcile the claims of Revelation on the one hand, 
and Biblical Criticism on the other, without undue violence 
to the sanctity of the former, or the veracity required by 
the latter. That he met a reformer's fate cannot therefore 
be considered a matter of wonder. The South Wales clergy 
began to assail him with all the vituperative virulence so 
common to their order, and which has rendered the odium 
theologicum a phrase descriptive of the most unrelenting of 
human passions. Not the least evil result of the storm 
which raged around him was its complicating to a still 
greater extent his position with regard to the College, already 
sufficiently embarrassing. At last he determined on an 
appeal unto Cesar; in other words, to his diocesan. He 
addressed to him, in the form of a pamphlet, “ An earnestly 
respectful Letter on the Difficulty of bringing Theological 
Questions to an Issue,” hoping thereby to elicit some expres- 
sion of sympathy with his theological position. The hope 
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was not without warrant. Bishop Thirlwall had long been 
identified in the public mind with opinions from which 
those of Rowland Williams differed, if at all, in degree 
rather than in kind. The author of Rational Godliness 
might, on a-priori grounds, have looked for some sym- 
pathy from the translator of Schleiermacher. But mutual 
misunderstandings between the two men, added to various 
complications arising from the affairs of the College, rendered 
the appeal nugatory. Its only result was an angry reply 
from the Bishop, and a cruel increase of embarrassment in 
the position of Rowland Williams. 

Looking back upon a controversy not yet twenty years 
old, we cannot but be struck with the degree in which the 
issues attacked have withdrawn themselves from present- 
day questions, and have long been shelved as commonly 
acknowledged truths. Rowland Williams's positions in his 
Rational Godliness seem now as innocent and self-evident 
as the astronomical theories ofa Galileo ; while the charges 
which the South Wales bishops fulminated against the 
book seem hardly less antiquated than the bulls of a 
medieval pope. Mrs. Williams has described with equal 
force and fidelity the enormous and varied difficulties which 
surrounded her hugband’s path at Lampeter. Their un- 
doubted effect upon his own mental and spiritual develop- 
ment was to intensify that tendency to mystical devotion 
which had always formed one main feature of his character. 
In a chapter on his inner life, which with the appended 
extracts seems to us one of the most interesting in the book, 
she tells us, that “when walking or riding alone, he had con- 
tracted a habit of unconsciously talking and praying aloud, 
and thus giving vent to disturbing reveries, which he once 
forcibly described as ‘ the wild horses of rhetorical remon- 
strance flitting through my brain.’ There was a wild spot 
a few miles out of Lampeter, about which he used to ride, 
praying aloud in this manner.” The truth of this we are 
able to confirm by a personal reminiscence. On a fine day 
in the summer of 1857 or 1858, a group of Lampeter 
students were exploring some wooded hills a few miles from 
the College. While standing on a little knoll overlooking a 
neighbouring valley, they heard a man’s voice issuing from 
the trees on some higher ground close by. The tones, 
which were loud and unrestrained, were now of expostula- 
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tion, now of indignation, occasionally dying away in indis- 
tinct muttering. As they were about to investigate the 
cause of such unusual sounds in so lonely a spot, there 
emerged from the underwood, walking with hasty, excited 
strides, and throwing about his arms like the sails of a 
windmill, the venerated form of their Vice-Principal. He 
passed the men, returning with his usual genial smile their 
respectful salutation, and was soon lost among the trees. 
Their conversation on the road homewards turned on the 
eccentricities of genius. Had they but known the manifold 
causes which then existed for harassing his spirit, as they 
are now revealed in these pages, their prominent feeling on 
the strange scene they had witnessed would not have been 
wonder as much as acute sympathy. 

One solitary gleam of sunshine amid the storms of his 
Lampeter life was his marriage in 1859. Few know better 
than the writer of these pages how much that auspicious 
event contributed to strengthen and solace him in the trials, 
neither few nor small, of the remaining portion of his life. 
Shortly after his engagement to his future wife, his final 
determination to leave Lampeter was manifested by his 
acceptance of the vicarage of Broadchalke with Bower- 
chalke, in Wilts, to which he was presented by his College. 
He was instituted in 1858, but owing to the necessity of 
rebuilding his vicarage, he did not come into actual resi- 
dence till 1861. Notwithstanding the many and arduous 
difficulties he had to contend with, Rowland Williams 
finally left Lampeter with considerable regret. For a 
variety of reasons he had become attached to his old post. 
The work was congenial to him—partly for itself, partly 
because it appealed to his patriotism. The romantic country 
round Lampeter he greatly enjoyed, and it is possible that 
his difficulties in administering the College affairs began to 
appear less because he had resolutely encountered them for 
so many years. 

Just before he left, he was presented by the students and 
a few neighbouring residents with a testimonial, which took 
the form of his own portrait. Underneath was the Virgilian 
line : 

*‘T decus, I, nostrum ; melioribus utere fatis.” * 





* Virgil, Zin. vi. 546. 
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As an example of sortes Virgiliane, the verse cannot unfor- 
tunately be termed predictive. We should be sorry to 
suppose that the result of Rowland Williams’ eleven years 
labour at Lampeter was either small or unimportant. He 
had distinctly elevated the status of the College ; he had 
re-organized the whole of its internal administration. As to 
the success of his tutorial labours, the inferior quality of the 
material he had to work on must be borne in mind, as well 
as his own determination not to make his lectures the 
medium for inculcating his own opinions. Hence the 
proper mode of appraising such success is not by asking 
the question, How many liberal thinkers he succeeded in 
forming? but by the inquiry, How much liberality of 
thought and feeling he contrived to infuse into the the- 
ology of his pupils of every school? In this respect we 
think his influence will be in a great degree permanent ; 
and these volumes will, we trust, contribute to such per- 
manence by again recalling to the minds of his pupils the 
image and teachings of their venerated tutor. 

The third great epoch of Rowland Williams’ life com- 
mences at Broadchalke, when the vigorous college reformer, 
the learned professor, the profound thinker, becomes the 
minister of a rural parish. Of this new life Mrs. Williams 
gives a pleasing and faithful account ; but before we refer 
to it, we must notice the portentous storm-cloud which 
from its very commencement began to gather over it. In 
the year 1860 appeared the most celebrated work of English 
modern theology—the Essays and Reviews. Rowland 
Williams contributed to it an essay on Baron Bunsen’s 
Biblical Researches. The storm—nay, the hurricane—elicited 
by this work is in the memory of our readers. As Mrs. 
Williams well remarks, “The panic thus excited in the 
religious world did not augur much confidence in the truth 
it professed to believe.” The motive which induced Row- 
land Williams to write his essay is set forth in a passage of 
striking eloquence and power, quoted from a pamphlet he 
wrote at the time, called Hints to my Counsel in the Court 
of Arches, and from which we extract a few sentences : 

“The defendant takes this opportunity of explaining his 
scope, object and design in writing his own essay and in endea- 
vouring to get similar essays written. He wishes to see bridged 
that chasm between the learned and the unlearned which in 
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England is so wide as to prejudice Christian ingenuousness. He 
feels ashamed that the world should often go before the Church, 
not only in intelligence, but in good works of freedom and 
humanity. He aims at reconciling the old conflict between 


Science and Faith. ... He refuses absolutely for his part to base 
the everlasting Gospel upon calumny of the Hebrew race and 
wild perversion of their sacred literature. . . . He does not re- 


joice in hearing our congregations receive, thirteen times a year, 
what they interpret as an assurance that Milton and Sir Isaac 
Newton, Channing and Dr. Watts, have ‘without doubt perished 
everlastingly, when their names live in the hearts of men, and 
doubtless their spirits in the hand of God,” &c.* 


The Bishop of Salisbury determined to prosecute Rowland 
Williams for his share in the book. Accordingly began in 
1861 the memorable law-suit which, though ultimately 
ending in victory, cost him for some years an untold 
amount of anxiety and mental suffering. Mrs. Williams 
has entered very fully into this important portion of her 
husband's life, with the result at the same time of giving 
the completest and best account of the Essays and Reviews 
controversy that has yet appeared. The ultimate decision 
in the Arches Court was unfavourable, and he was sen- 
tenced to a suspension ab officio et beneficio for one year. 
This decision was, however, reversed on the appeal to the 
Privy Council which followed. It is impossible to overrate 
the significance of this victory for the Church of England. 

towland Williams might now be said to have put the 
crowning-stone on his life’s work. The liberty of Biblical 
criticism for which he had so long contended, and which he 
maintained to be the rightful prerogative of the ministers 
of the Church, was now explicitly affirmed by her highest 
authorities. Before we pass from this part of his life we 
must mention a striking characteristic of his submission to 
what he assumed to be the constituted authority of the 
Church. He presented a petition to Convocation to be 
heard in defence of his essay before they proceeded to pass 
what they termed a synodical judgment upon it. The 
request was, perhaps wisely, refused, though one member 
was not ashamed to proffer for his acceptance the “Jedburgh 
justice” of a condemnation first and a hearing afterwards. 





* Vol. IT. pp. 25, 26. 
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The few remaining years of Rowland Williams’ life were 
spent in the active discharge of his parochial duties. The 
administrative talents of which Lampeter had experienced 
the benefit, were now applied to the organization of his 
parish. Whatever contributed to the material or spiritual 
well-being of his parishioners was sure of his warmest 
advocacy. Nor was his signal aptitude for teaching less 
remarkable in the humbler sphere in which he was now 
called upon to exercise it, than it had already manifested 
itself at Cambridge and Lampeter. His sermons were models 
of simple, homely, pulpit eloquence ; while his Sunday or 
Night-school teaching, and the Penny-Reading lecture with 
which he occasionally indulged his parishioners, were 
equally cogent proofs of his rare teaching power. His pen 
was not idle during the last few years of his life. His chief 
literary production was a Translation, with Commentary, 
of most of the Hebrew Prophets, a work in which we have a 
practical application of those principles of sacred criticism 
which he had theoretically laid down so many years before. 

Rowland Williams was not physically a strong man. 
Besides possessing a delicate nervous organization, he was, 
as we have seen, extremely susceptible to colds and chest 
complaints: the latter infirmity caused his death. An 
attack of pleuro-pneumonia proved fatal, January 18, 1870, 
after an illness of only five days. It must be considered an 
affecting circumstance in his lot, that just as he had sur- 
mounted the troubles of a stormy, eventful career—just as 
the prospect, humanly speaking, of a quiet and placid ex- 
istence was opening before him—he died. The ship that 
had weathered so many a storm was wrecked on entering 
the long-desired harbour. That his death was a public 
valamity, no less than an intense sorrow to his own private 
circle, is evidenced by the numerous letters contained in 
these volumes, written to persons who had applied to him 
for advice in religious difficulties. Some of these are of 
great value, whether considered as examples of his masterly 
style, or as pithy and forcible elucidations of the subjects in 
question. 

While we have thus summarized, as far as our allotted 
space permitted, some of the chief points of interest in these 
volumes, we have also attempted a critical sketch of Row- 
land Williams’ intellectual character and development. Its 
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chief peculiarity lay, as already hinted, in the equal preponder- 
ance of two frequently incompatible principles, the critical 
and idealistic, or, employing terms often used invidiously, the 
sceptical and the mystical. The tendency of either principle 
carried to excess is to abrogate reason. In Rowland Wil- 
liams’ case, they were so nearly balanced in themselves, so 
thoroughly subordinated to reason, as well as held in check 
by extraneous influences of divers kinds, that the prepon- 
derance of one over the other was never unduly great. In 
his Cambridge and early Lampeter life, it is evident that 
the critical element slightly predominated. But during the 
greater part of his life—and the fact affords a striking ex- 
emplification of the fallibility of popular judgments when 
brought to bear on a many-sided intellect, Rowland Wil- 
liams was much more of a mystic than a sceptic. He had 
in reality far more spiritual affinity with the old Hebrew 
prophets, with the more moderate among German mystics, 
or with the Cambridge Platonists and Coleridge among our- 
selves, than with any mere secular school of philosophy. 
With these he shared the profound conviction of a personal 
enlightenment, which he deemed both supernatural and 
divine ; the full persuasion that the ideas within him, which 
others might ascribe to ordinary human faculties, were in 
reality expressions of the divine Adyos; with these he merged, 
to a greater or less extent, the particular in the universal 
reason. It would be easy to furnish proofs of the truth of 
this estimate. No one can read his posthumous Prayers 
and Litanies without being struck with the undertone of 
genuine mysticism which pervades them ; and the impres- 
sion might receive abundant confirmation from the extracts 
which Mrs. Williams has appended to her interesting chapter 
on his inner life.* It might appear strange to those un- 
versed in psychological analysis how he succeeded in com- 
bining with such a depth of devotional feeling the keen 
critical inquiry which he pursued during part of his life. 
We may suggest as an answer, the remarks of Zeller in his 
recent Life of Strauss,+ where he points out that indepen- 
dence of thought and inquiry is not unfrequently (on the 
principle that contraries are things “qui in eodem genere 
maxime distant”) the result of a mystical standpoint, 





* Vol. I. pp. 352—368. ¢ German edition, p. 16. 
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Strauss being a remarkable instance of a rapid transition 
from one extreme. to the other. In the case of Rowland 
Williams, it seems evident that this mystical tendency in- 
creased considerably towards the end of his life. Among 
the causes which contributed to this may be enumerated, 
1, the natural reaction from the excess of free inquiry which 
appeared to him an increasing characteristic of the specu- 
lations of the present day ; 2, the reflex action of his own 
mystical conclusions—no psychological law being truer than 
the acceleration of any mental movement which is produced 
by the strengthening of those convictions and tendencies 
which first set it in motion. It is on this, the devotional 
side of his character, that we must look for the cause of 
that sympathy with Evangelicalism which in some degree 
he always manifested. Nor is it a less distinctive evidence 
of his mystical tendency that he ever conceived himself, 
both in word and act, under the especial guidance of his 
Heavenly Father ; and hence, inasmuch as trivial occurrences 
unnoticed by others, become to the chosen child indications 
of his Father's will, his undoubted belief in omens and 
presentiments. 

Of the depth of his mystic devotion we have already 
spoken. In this respect few of his intellectual contem- 
poraries have equalled, none have surpassed him. That his 
devotion becomes occasionally too passionate and self-en- 
grossing is but the natural result, partly of his own sensitive 
organization, partly of the trials to which he was exposed. 
Personal devotion, imperfectly restrained by considerations 
of the Divine dealings on the largest scale, the egoistic as 
distinguished from the altruistic side of piety, has necessarily 
an individualizing tendency. Men in that condition are apt 
to focus all the divine sunbeams into a single ray concen- 
trated upon themselves, with the result of leaving the rest 
of their landscape, mental and moral, in darkness. Perhaps 
the highest form of devotion is calm spiritual communion, 
or, in times of trial, devout equanimity. That Rowland 
Williams’ prayers fall somewhat short of this, is easily 
accounted for. His own consciousness of this shortcoming 
is shewn by his frequent supplications to be delivered from 
“passionate reveries,” &c.* We may add, that he shares this 





* Vol. I. pp. 3483—347 ; Vol. II. p. 78. 
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peculiarity with the highest examples of devotional piety, 
with such men, e.g., as Augustine and Luther. 

In complete harmony with his mental development. was 
his voluntary self-isolation. Occasionally this assumed an 
excessive and even harsh appearance, especially to outsiders 
who were unacquainted with his real kindness of heart. 
His sensitive dread of being entangled with the opinions of 
other men, was due in the tirst instance to his innate mental 
independence, but was probably intensified by unjust perse- 
cution for so many years. Even the most innocent juxta- 
position of his name with that of other men was sufficient 
to provoke an angry disclaimer. One of the earliest deter- 
minations of his youthful days was to keep aloof from all 
parties whatsoever, and this he religiously observed to his 
dying day. It may be admitted that the cause of human 
progress would suffer considerably if every leader of men 
assumed a position so exclusively isolated; still it is im- 
possible to conceive Rowland Williams as in any sense a 
partizan, without marring the congruity of his mental and 
spiritual conformation. 

Rowland Williams was, as is well known, a divine rather 
than a philosopher. Although largely imbued with ancient 
and modern culture, both philosophical and literary, he was 
essentially a theologian. Other branches of study assumed 
an importance to him from their relation to his favourite 
science. He might almost have subscribed to the old me- 
dizeval axiom, Philosophia ancilla Theologie. His reasonings 
were founded on theological premisses, his opinions were 
all formed in a theological mould. In a personal intercourse 
with him of nearly fifteen years, we never knew a cherished 
opinion of his grounded on the basis of a purely natural 
philosophy, still less of physical science. If he accepted 
the results of scientific research, as he did that of geologists, 
e.g., as to the age of the world, it was not so much on account 
of the irresistible force of the scientific argument, as because 
the conclusion harmonized with the results of his own re- 
searches into Biblical criticism and ancient history. Next 
to theology, the sciences he took most interest in were phi- 
lology and ethnology ; but even when treating of these he 
was continually apt to recur, as Mrs. Williams has noticed, 
to religious subjects. Hence all his chosen philosophers 
were either theologians at starting, such as Malebranche, or 
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became so as they neared the goal of their system, as Hegel. 
Among the books in his library most annotated by his own 
hand were the Recherche de la Vérité of the former, and an 
English translation of the Philosophie der Geschichte of the 
latter. Of physical science he did not profess to be a 
student, and few books on the subject could be found in his 
library. He was easily repelled by what seemed the faintest 
approach to scepticism, and applied the term to every secular 
philosopher, no matter how large the number in his own 
field of his positive beliefs. He was utterly impatient of a 
natural theology as a system inferred from the physical laws 
and processes of the universe, although he willingly accepted 
natural laws as subsidiary proofs of truths already esta- 
blished by ratiocination from his,own intuitions, or the needs 
of his spiritual being. We remember conversing with him 
on Kant’s well-known remark; that there were two things 
which especially filled him with awe, the starry firmament 
and the human mind ; and on our remarking that the former 
seemed to us incomparably the greater wonder, Rowland 
Williams dissented, saying that the human mind was to him 
far more wonderful than any physical phenomenon. The 
reply is characteristic of his position as a devout rationalist. 
He saw in the human mind, net merely a conscience of 
divine things—not merely a “ verifying faculty,” from whose 
decision was no appeal—but in respect of its varied powers, 
its numberless many-sided aspects, he recognized in it a 
likeness of the Divine Mind as manifested in the inexhaust- 
ible variety of natural operations. This was one of his 
arguments for the Trinity; and one great cause of his re- 
pugnance to Unitarianism was what he considered its ten- 
dency to simplify what was inherently complex, and so to 
make the finite the measure of the infinite.* 

It cannot, we think, be said with truth that Rowland 
Williams was an inquirer to the end of his life. He had 
long before his death made up his mind on most of the 
subjects of his earlier controversies. He even became im- 
patient of discussing questions on which his own conclusions 
had been fully formed, and to which he thought no useful 
contribution could be made. He occasionally snubbed the 
rash intruder who ventured within the sacred precincts of his 





* Cf. Vol. II. p. 93. 
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own ascertained beliefs. Needless discussions on elementary 
truths he thought unwholesome, saying, “It was not a good 
practice to allow school-boys to call in question the autho- 
rity of the head-master once a week.” 

We have thus attempted the description of a character 
of rare intellectual and spiritual excellence. The image we 
have set up is, as our readers will acknowledge, of no com- 
mon stature and of no ordinary proportions: composed for 
the most part of purest gold, it is still not altogether free 
from the alloy which is indeed absolutely necessary to 
undergo the wear and tear of human existence. It is easy 
to imagine what Rowland Williams might have been under 
other and more favourable influences. The task of the 
biographer is limited to the consideration of what he 
actually was. 

In parting with these volumes, we must again thank Mrs. 
Williams for the monument she has herein raised to her 
husband’s memory. The task, although a labour of true 
affection, has been executed, as we are aware, under cir- 
cumstances of much domestic trial and bereavement. We 
devoutly hope she may meet with the reward she would 
value most—an increasing and cordial appreciation on the 
part of good men everywhere of the many estimable quali- 
ties and excellences of her truth-loving, God-fearing, but 
withal, much-enduring husband. Nor is it only as a Bio- 
graphy that these volumes are of interest. They may be 
said to possess permanent value as a landmark. We know 
how rapid has been the progress of religious thought in 
England during the last quarter of a century. Nay, opinions 
that were deemed novel and dangerous ten years ago, are 
now almost thrust aside as antiquated. The advanced out- 
posts of yesterday are being occupied with the main army 
to-day. While we rejoice in this rapid diffusion of light and 
freedom, Jet us not forget those who have purchased for us 
these advantages ; and among such religious leaders of our 
day, few names stand higher than that of Rowland Williams. 


JOHN OWEN. 
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VIIL—IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM JAMES LAMPORT. 


WILLIAM JAMES LAMPORT possessed every qualification 
that could give a claim to be commemorated in this Journal. 
He was its liberal supporter, in business affairs its manager, 
in all things the familiar friend of its Editor: it was in its 
pages that the unsuspected directions of his own studies, 
the extent of his learning, came to light :* on the principles 
it maintains he rested his own faith in revelation ; and by 
the churches which would identify themselves with it he 
will be claimed as a choice product of their spirit, one who 
in the full type and flavour of his being, though his merits 
were his own, could with absolute consistency be found in 
no other communities. A disciple and a brother of the Son 
of God, therefore no slave to the past, through the spirit 
that giveth life looking within the bounds of reverence for 
more of light and peace as we are ied nearer to the Father, 
whilst one in heart with all who love truth and goodness,— 
this is a form of Christianity which we gladly know can 
appear in any Church, but it is one which to the transparent 
conscience and coherent intellect of William James Lamport 
would have been an impossibility in connection with pro- 
fessions of faith and observances of worship from which 
spiritually and logically its justification could not be derived. 

His earliest experiences acquainted him with the per- 
manent elements of his character, simplicity and culture, 
and doubtless first laid the lines along which, in far other 
circumstances, he continued to shape his being. He was 
born in Lancaster, the son of an English Presbyterian min- 
ister, a man of scholarly habits and of poetic tastes and re- 
finement, cast in the moulds of a church which has always 
respected learning as essential to the understanding and 
development of an historical religion, which looks to Christ 
as the image of God in man, and on the Bible as the instru- 
ment through which we come to see him eye to eye, but 
which never has confused the divine treasure with the human 





* See Theological Review, July, 1870, article on the Nestorian Christians ; 
Jan. 1871, The Parsees and the Pahlavi Language; July, 1871, Helfenstein’s 
Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic Languages, and Meyer's Die Gothische 
Sprache; April, 1873, The Levantine Sects; Oct. 1874, Neale’s Patriarchate 
of Antioch. 
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vessels, nor laid up in a napkin the seeds and gleams of 
heavenly truth and glory given to the ages as they are able 
to receive them in the revelation of a perfect spirit. In his 
first home he saw what in its reigning spirit continued to 
the last to be the model of his own, when show and luxury 
were attainable if choice had led that way,—“ plain living 
and high thinking,” an expenditure, of such means as were, 
on the claims of mind and heart, with as little waste as 
possible of things that perish, assiduous industry and self- 
improvement, a dignified and graced existence “not borrowed 
from the senses,” full of self-respect and of the respect of 
others derived from character alone, and owing nothing to 
vulgar wealth or dazzling station. He came to Liverpool 
as a boy, still having his home with his parents who with 
their family came with him, and in the firm of Gibbs, Bright 
and Company, first under the eye and afterwards in the 
intimate confidence of Samuel Bright and of Stephen Shute, 
whom he greatly esteemed, he acquired the commercial 
training and experience which laid the foundations of his 
own eminence and success. He came at the age of fourteen, 
in 1829, and three years afterwards he fell within the influ- 
ences, religious, mental and personal, of Mr. Martineau, and 
began to walk abreast with that quickening teacher. It 
was not till 1845 that he became himself the head of a 
house, and then, under favouring circumstances, in part- 
nership with Mr. George Holt, with whom he remained in 
closest alliance till his death, he began to display the genius 
for trade, the organizing faculty, the mastery over principles, 
the knowledge of details, the marvellous diligence and tena- 
city of purpose, the unsparing tension of a telescopic and 
a microscopic eye, which, along we must add with a profes- 
sional ambition deliberately adopted from the first and never 
absent from his view, gradually raised him to his place ameng 
the great merchants of the world. He was not ambitious of 
outward distinctions, but he was ambitious of understanding 
absolutely and of doing perfectly whatever belonged to his 
chosen sphere. When he had nothing, and was nothing but 
what his mind made him, he meant, if life was spared, to 
be among the first of his class; and it may be that this 
resolute purpose of ambition, though it had not its origin 
there, but in his demand for excellence within his walk of 
life, may have found a spur in his recollections of straitened 
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times in which he had to struggle as he could, of days of 
solitude when no expectations from without lifted his cou- 
rage or watched his steps, and his spirit rose within him 
and resolved, that his fortunes, his career, lay with himself, 
and that nothing should suppress him. When not distin- 
guishable from any other young clerk in Liverpool, he had 
determined to make himself a great merchant, and he did 
it—he touched his goal—but with what nobleness in the 
race ; with what patient and righteous slowness ; if without 
rest, also without haste; grasping, snatching, never—only 
never losing his right occasion! His whole character, as a 
merchant and as a man, might be given in apostolic words 
—“not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord ;” or if we adopt the other reading, “serving the occa- 
sion,” using it to the utmost for good, but never permitting 
it illegitimately to serve him. And when he had achieved 
his purpose, the honour that waited on a great commercial 
position came from those who respected not mere wealth, 
but wealth associated with lofty principles and faultless 
conduct, with aims so broad and sympathies so generous, 
with services so freely and widely given, with a wisdom at 
every one’s command, with heart and hands so pure. 

It may be asked, Was the end gained worth the devotion 
to it of the mind and life of a man who shewed in walks 
of intellectual distinction what use he could make of scraps 
of leisure? This must be met, first, with the answer, that 
wealth may be reached by shorter ways, but not so the great 
position, the beneficial reputation, the dignity of a profession 
employing a vast scope of knowledge and of practical ima- 
gination, and conducted morally on its ideal principles ; and 
next, by the question, Of what did his profession rob him, 
what had this man not, of the distinctions which less busy 
men attain and make their pride? With his own class, he 
had the analytic and constructive intellect which, dealing 
with principles, makes a man a guide and rest to those who 
get lost in details, and “ cannot see the wood for the trees :” 
with legislators, he was a great commercial jurist; with 
divines, he was a theologian who had at least surveyed the 
whole field, and been himself on lines of thought where 
most of them had never trod ; with scholars, he was at least 
familiar with their topics, not unused to their instruments, 
and had himself gone into researches intricate and learned ; 
VOL, XII. I 
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with men of science, he was at least at home in the physical 
and theoretic knowledge required by his own profession ; 
with politicians, he was an historian and political economist 
who had such an insight into principles that he was never in 
bondage to rules and cases; with philanthropists, in social 
problems, in missions to the poor, in the education of the 
people, in the brotherly aids which quicken latent faculties 
of self-help and set men on their own legs, he was their wise 
counsellor and their active coadjutor; and in the private 
walks of life, he had the heart to bear more burdens, and 
found the time to do more kindnesses, than others admit 
into their contemplation of their duties. It is true there 
was a time when his application to business seemed ab- 
sorbing ; and to many, who know only their own way of 
spending the later hours of the day, it may have seemed 
so to the last. He once remarked, with a touch of cynical 
humour in which he rarely indulged, that what would be 
most delightful to him would be to spend his holiday in his 
own house at New Brighton among his books, but he feared 
that some of his good friends at Liverpool would wonder 
how he could spend his time, and suspect that he was 
drinking. Many years ago his sister-in-law, then a guest in his 
house, to whom he was strongly attached, and who was able 
to share his studies, said that she seldom saw him, for that 
he was gone before she was up and had not returned when 
she went to bed. But this only shewed his fidelity to what 
he considered the requirements of the time and the exac- 
tions of his purpose, amid other purposes never left neg- 
lected, and was no enslavement of his being to one engrossing 
pursuit. To make himself what it was in his thought to 
be, he had to vo to his office early and to leave it late, be- 
cause so much of his day was given to public interests, to 
the service of benevolence, to the applications of individuals. 
If he had done less for others, he might have been as free 
as anybody else. Yet he ever seemed at leisure; he was 
not flurried with his own affairs, for he knew everything 
and had everything in order ; and perhaps no one ever went 
to him, unless they found him actually engaged with some 
one else, who was not astonished at the easy way in which 
he placed himself at their disposal. He always reminded 
one of a great pliysician who is able to appear as if he had 
nothing on his thoughts or time but the patient of the hour. 
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He never was the first to break up a conference, and he 
would linger on for any friendly interest that might after- 
wards arise. 

His benevolence was of the order of a great virtue, part 
of his daily bread of life. Never did a man act less from 
impulse ; never was a man more habitually under the im- 
pulse of feeling that there was something good for him to 
do, as soon as he could find the right way. He lived as 
being charged with the care of others, not wearily or oppres- 
sively, and far less ostensibly —but he could not always 
serve in secret, and often his desire to do a kindness without 
imposing a known obligation forced him to take others into 
his confidence. He would come to a friend and place a 
considerable sum of money in his hand for some one who 
he thought, from observing him, required a change and rest 
which he could not afford to take, charging the friend who 
was his instrument that his name must be concealed. His 
public charities were on the largest scale that did not in- 
volve display or seeming competition with men richer than 
himself, but these were as nothing to what he gave without 
his left hand knowing what his right hand did. And far 
above this on the scale of goodness was his moral care for 
others, whether for those over whom he was as a head, or 
for those towards whom he would place himself in the rela- 
tions of guardian or friend. His house was not a place where 
he had garnered sweet affections for the joy and comfort of 
his own estate, but it was a place where many a young man 
who could profit by it had a refuge, with an honoured 
teacher in his host, and where the orphan child among his 
relatives could find a home. And liberality, in one who 
required so little for himself, was a lesser grace than the 
spirit of mercy, the readiness to think the best of those who 
had fallen, his willingness to appear by their side as soon as 
he saw that he could help their desire to rise, in one towards 
himself so severe and pure. No one was less given to sit 
in judgment upon others, or to keep at a distance the out- 
casts of society. He would deliberately give his counte- 
nance to a man who had been under a cloud, when he thought 
that he had suffered enough, and had reached the point 
when encouragement should come in, and friends of spotless 
fame stand by him, lest the bruised reed should be broken 
and the smoking flax quenched. We have known him to 
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say to his personal friends, of a bankrupt merchant who had 
not been faultless, “It is now time that we should take him 
by the hand, and shew that we are recovering confidence in 
him.” 

It is difficult, without feeling that he would shrink from 
our words as from a biow, to speak of the religion of one 
with whom religion was “the hidden man of the heart ;” but 
it may be simply said, and now it ought to be said, that he 
was of a saintly life, a true member of “the peculiar people, 
the holy priesthood,” to which all Christians are appointed 
to belong. He was as genuinely a minister of religion as 
any man in orders. He did not mean to preach, but he did 
preach by example, and shew the law of Christ in practice. 
He was as really and as much a righteous leaven in society, 
as any man whose profession it is to save souls, and who 
lives thereby. Nor, with all his inward strength, was he 
one to stand apart from the offices of brotherly communion, 
as being in his relations to God sufficient to himself. Ra- 
tionalist as he was in critical things, in spiritual things he 
was the simplest of believers, valuing the opportunities of 
worship, of listening in contagious sympathy to vivid enforce- 
ments of the great duties of the Christian life,* and of warm- 
ing his own faith in the things that are whispered to us 
from within, by finding through their public but unspoken 
confession that others were spoken to as he was, and that 
the divine secrets of his heart's strength were witnessed to 
by the fellowship of mankind. We remember on one occa- 
sion his explaining why he had not appeared as usual at 
the commemoration of the Lord’s Supper, that Mr. Marti- 
neau’s sermon had given such a forcible impulse to his 
thoughts that he feared he was not immediately equal to 
fix his mind in an act of pure feeling and contemplation. 
What he was, among laymen, to his own religious com- 
munity cannot here be told. He has left a place which 
must for a time remain unfilled. He had a care for all its 
churches. No one else had his knowledge of their prin- 
ciples, their history, their local affairs. On these he would 





* As an instance of his susceptibility, we may mention that happening, many 
years ago, to hear a sermon which referred to the order in which a man leaves 
his affairs and hisdirections as to their disposal as one of the tests of a thought- 
ful and dutiful heart careful not to aggravate the sorrows of death, he told a 
friend that he went home and wrote out his will that day. 
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exhibit his wonderful memory, the minute acquaintance 
with details which served him so powerfully in his own 
profession. It was a memory which only earnest attention 
drawn by an interest like a personal affection could so have 
stocked. Himself the son of a minister, he could identify 
himself with their position and difficulties, in any trouble 
or contention leaning to their side as though he regarded 
all ministers as his fathers, his brothers, or his sons, with 
claims on his protection. In all its associations, its affiliated 
societies for good works or good words among the people, 
its institutions for the education or support of its ministers, 
he was sure to be an officer-bearer, and often for a long 
course of years together. He had only ceased, after length- 
ened and most valuable personal service, to be the Treasurer 
of the Liverpool Domestic Mission Society, or Ministry to 
the Poor.* In the last week of his life he was to have 
presided at the annual meeting of one of the churches it 
had raised, as President of the Liverpool District Missionary 
Association, which aims to draw within religious influences 
the large, intelligent and well-to-do class which is repelled, 
or not attracted, by the dogmatic sects. When he died he 
was, as he had been from its origin, the wise steward and 
the careful administrator of the Stipend Augmentation Fund, 
which has for its province the poorer of the Free Churches 
north of the Trent. And if any of us had a good project 
in hand, which to gain a liberal support needed to be well 
introduced, our first care was to get Mr. Lamport to put 
himself into some personal relation towards it, and then, 
such was the general confidence in what he sanctioned and 
in his wise use of means, doubts and opposition were sure 
to disappear. The time he would give to promote a scheme 
he approved of was unsparing ; he would not shrink, little 
as it was congenial to him, to go himself, alone or with 
others, from office to office with subscription-book in hand ; 
and his knowledge of those who might, or who might not, 
be looked to for co-operation was what some of them might 
now not be willing toknow. We once asked him, “ Is there 
any use in applying to such a one?” for an object he was 
then forwarding. “ Not the least,” was the instant reply ; 

* We remember him many years ago teaching Navigation to a large class of 
young men in the neighbourhood of one of the Mission-houses, in a room rented 
by himself for the purpose. 
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and to the farther question, “ But is it right that such men 
should not have to hear claims like these, and to take on 
themselves the responsibility of responding or refusing?” 
the answer came as quickly, with his characteristic smile, 
sweet and knowing, and in his terse way, “ Ah, certainly 
not ; but that is another question from the one you asked 
me.” 

Mr. Lamport felt that in religion it was a man’s simplest 
duty, not as having the truth, but out of reverence for it, to 
bear witness before the world to the light that is in him. 
He would not, amid the churches which in their various 
ways wait upon God for spiritual teaching, have given the 
testimony of his habitual presence to what he thought 
neither to be the truth, nor to be the way to the truth. 
And he would have held it more reverent, more humble 
and helpful to himself, to cast in his lot with a church free 
to receive more light, though its present light was not his, 
than with one, whatever might be its other attractions for 
him, which had formulated revelation and sealed up the 
sources of divine knowledge. Yet, on this very account, 
his sympathies were free to go wherever he saw good ; and 
every man’s liberty, when the liberty was for truth and 
conscience sake, and not convenience’ sake, was as dear to 
him as his own. His fellowship and his good offices were 
for all who would receive them ; and wherever, in a mixed 
community, philanthropy and religion intermingled in not 
quite harmonious currents, he was so ready to see the honest 
purpose at the hearts of all, and possessed so largely the 
rare and happy skill of bringing principles and conduct into 
honourable correspondence in difficult complications of cir- 
custance, that he could persuade those whose problems, 
from their point of view, he could not fully solve, not to 
stop the way of practical good. And if this great gift of 
reconciliation, made up of large-mindedness and of practical 
wisdom, may have sometimes led him into offices of media- 
tion in which theoretic consistency was impossible, it was 
because, with no concealment of the ultimate right, he 
thought it righteous to gain the largest instalment of it 
which the present could be induced to afford. 

The writer of these faint lines, knowing his own unfitness 
to speak of him in his special character of merchant and 
shipowner, of his relations to maritime legislation, of his 
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action and influence on the moral aspects of the commercial 
community, sought assistance in these directions from a 
friend of Mr. Lamport, eminently qualified by knowledge 
and authority, Mr. W. 8S. Lindsay, the author of the History 
of Merchant Shipping. Mr. Lindsay, along with his weighty 
testimony to character, has by life-like anecdotes brought 
the man himself before us in some of his aspects. There 
is nothing so affecting as to see and hear once more remem- 
bered looks and tones, and these real touches have a deeper 
pathos than description or eulogy could reach : 

“Tt was, I think, in the spring of 1846, about a year after I 
had commenced my own battle of life in the great city of London, 
that as my business increased I found it necessary to appoint a 
correspondent in Liverpool, and having seen something of Mr. 
Lamport’s superior qualities in a correspondence I had with 
Messrs. Gibbs, Bright and Co., I was naturally desirous to enter 
into business arrangements with his firm. Furnished with a 
letter from my much-respected friend, Mr. George Holt, Sen., 
I called with it upon Messrs. Lamport and Holt, at the office 
they had recently opened. The single room which they OCC upied 
was approached by a straight and somewhat steep flight of wooden 
stairs. On obtaining admission I saw seated at a double desk 
in the centre of the room two gentlemen whom I presumed to 
be the members of the new firm, and at a small side desk against 
the wall sat a boy, their solitary clerk, whose occupation appeared 
to be drawing faces and figures upon his blotting paper, nor did 
the partners seem to be more busily employed. They had only 
recently started, and having completed the preliminary work of 
issuing cards and circulars, all they now wanted was business 
just that some one should walk up their stairs as I had done 
that morning. Their business, like my own, was that of a ship- 
broker. We soon entered into the necessary arrangements, and 
from that hour to the day of Mr. Lamport’s lamented death we 
maintained our business relations unbroken by a single difference 
on any matter, even of opinion. He was the most perfect man 
of business I ever knew. 

“ By the rule and custom of our trade, a broker earns his com- 
mission when the charter-party is executed, and by law a ship- 
owner is bound to pay it even should the charterer of the vessel 
become insolvent, and unable to meet his engagements so far as 
regards the payment of the freight. But these conditions never 
could induce Mr. Lamp xt to charter any vessel under his ¢ harge 
except to merchants to whom he would have eng ive l the ship 
had she been his own. On many business points he was some- 
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what fastidious, and frequently refused the business of shipowners 
who, though perfectly honourable and straightforward, did not 
seem disposed to allow him to exercise his own judgment as to 
the best employment of their ships. Sometimes he carried-the 
matter still further, and would have nothing to say to a ‘ hard bar- 
gainer,’ especially if he were noisy, for he seemed to have a 
peculiar antipathy to boisterous people. I remember a ludicrous 
instance of this. I had furnished a well-known shipowner of the 
North of England with an introduction, but though his business 
was very valuable, Mr. Lamport would have nothing to say to 
him, the reason, as I afterwards ascertained, arising from the 
fact that Mr. , on entering his office, had in a loud manner 
wished to know on what terms he would do the business of one 
of his ships, then daily expected from India, intimating that he 
had always been accustomed to have it done at half-price, or get 
the half commission for himself. Mr. Lamport looked at him 
quietly from the desk where he sat, through the rails, and hear- 
ing all that the great North-country shipowner had to say, said 
nothing in reply, but, to the astonishment of my noisy friend, 
pointed with the top of his pen to the door, intimating that he 
had better go somewhere else, and resumed his work. Though 
possessing tle most generous heart, and of the most kindly dis- 
position, he could, when necessary, hit as hard as most men, and 
was exceedingly plain in his expression of opinion in regard to 
conduct of which he did not approve. 

“In politics he was a sound Liberal, liberal too upon the ques- 
tion of our Navigation Laws when most men engaged in shipping 
thought that by their repeal they would be ruined. That his 
views were held in high esteem, not merely in Liverpool, but by 
statesmen in office, I mention an instance that came under my 
own knowledge. One of the members of the late Government, 
with the view of obtaining information in regard to important 
changes contemplated, visited Liverpool. He found that all the 
information that was to be had in regard to maritime affairs was 
obtained through Mr. Lamport. Each of the Members, he told 
me, the Tory even more strongly than the Liberal, spoke of Mr. 
Lamport’s judgment and wisdom, and frankly acknowledged that 
in all such matters they were guided by his opinion. My official 
friend naturally wished to know such a man, and, having obtained 
an introduction, called on him at his then large office in Water 
Street. Mr. Lamport was then differently engaged from what 
he had been when I first made his acquaintance, and had not 
much spare time to devote to political questions during business 
hours ; ‘but,’ remarked the Minister, ‘after I had waited about 
ten minutes, he took me into his private room. His appearance 
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disappointed me ; but I was soon convinced that I was speaking 
to a man of master-mind, thoroughly conversant with the whole 
question in its most minute details. I never met a man,’ he 
added, ‘from whom I received so much information in so short 
a time, or with whose conversation I was so much gratified.’ 

“That Mr. Lamport was consulted on all the most important 
questions connected with the vast commerce and maritime affairs 
of Liverpool, is too well known for me to offer remark upon it. 
I may, however, state that his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission which recently sat under the Duke of Somerset, to inquire 
into the causes of the loss of life and property at sea, is so full 
of sound sense, so thoroughly practical, and so unbiassed, that in 
any remarks I may have to offer on this important subject in 
the large work on Merchant Shipping on which I am now 
engaged, I shall be guided by the opinions he has there left on 
record,” * 


Mr. W. Rathbone, M.P., of Liverpool, whom also we re- 
quested to protect us from doing injustice, or less than 
justice, has permitted us to give this summary of a life- 
time’s intimate intercourse in the relations of business and 
of friendship : 


“One of Mr. Lamport’s distinctions was the thoroughness and 
soundness of the opinions he formed, and his wonderful freedom 
from any prejudice or bias which could disturb his judgment. 
In giving advice to friends he placed himself both in their cir- 
cumstances and in their persons, and gave the advice with pecu- 
liar reference to the position and to the character of the man 
who had to act upon it. Under a quiet and reserved, almost a 
cold exterior, his sympathy was always ready : he was the trusted 
counsellor of the able and the strong, and also of the weak, who, 
when their weakness was not wickedness, always found in him a 
most kind helper and adviser. 

“Tt is most satisfactory that a man who had an almost morbid 
dislike to express sentiment, and who covered his kindness under 
a calm reserve, should have been so widely appreciated. As a 
merchant and shipowner he was most successtul ; and no man’s 
opinion stood higher on points of mercantile or maritime law, 
usage or honour. In cases of difficulty or dispute his death will 
long be felt as a personal and a public loss. No one could ever 
have more deserved the blessing which rests on the peacemaker, 

* See Theological Review, Jan. 1874: The Plimsoll Agitation. The present 
number of the Review was to have contained a second article from Mr. Lam- 
port’s pen on this subject. 
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from the confidence with which his mediation was sought and 
his decisions accepted. 

“ His interest in young men entering on commercial life was 
most kind and unwearied, and many a man will owe his safety 
amid dangers and temptations to the high, courageous and pure 
tone of feeling he had the power of inspiring into those who 
came under his influence. I fear we shall find out only as years 
go on, from religious, political and personal difficulties which 
his wise counsel would have removed, how great our loss has 
been.” 


A great ship-builder on the Tyne, in a letter which has 
been placed in our hands, written on hearing of Mr. Lam- 
port's decease, says : 

* No man that I have ever known more commanded my respect. 
His loss is great indeed, not to Liverpool only, but I think I 
may with justice say, to this country. He was a man that stood 
out, as it were, amongst men.” 

There can be no greater testimony to the worth of a 
man’s life, than that his death should affect the whole 
system to which he belongs, as if a part of its inward 
strength was gone. 

Any one who, having never seen Mr. Lamport, wishes to 
have some idea of the outward presentation of the man, 
must conceive him as of middle height, rather below than 
above it, of firm and solid make, except for a rather feeble 
formation of the chest, indicated too by some roundness 
of the shoulders. His face was inexpressive, except of 
self-possession, and from the signs of watchfulness in a 
quick, upward-glancing eye. What was a constant wonder, 
even a distress, to those who knew his inner wealth and 
weight, and how he was regarded amongst them, was a 
deprecating look, not as distrustful of others, but as not 
buoyant with himself, shrinking from notice as one not 
warmed by the atmosphere which gathers round a man 
when he habitually feels, consciously or unconsciously, that 
he is an object of mark, interest or affection. Nothing 
could effectually have dissipated this, so shy and modest 
was he, but, what unhappily for one who could have given 
and gained so much he did not possess, the experiences of 
domestic life,—the self-rest which comes best as the glad 
reflection of the every-day affection which, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubtings, shews a sensitive man his place and 
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image in a few hearts, and gives him ease and confidence 
towards all the world besides. It was partly, perhaps, in 
consequence of this that he was not marked by a gracious 
or a careless dignity, by genial ease, or by any imposing- 
ness of manner, not as being incapable of these, but as not 
unconsciously deriving them from his estimate of himself, 
and partly, perhaps, from the self-respect which attends a 
true humility, not drawn from comparisons with others, in 
its deeper discernments of the real worth of things. He 
was one to whom it never could have become an object to 
look for precedence, or greetings in the market-place, and 
whom no tempter could have set upon a pinnacle, there to 
exhibit what he was, or for vain glory to have a fall. Yet 
was there no man more capable of self-assertion among his 
fellows, when the self he was asserting was not his own 
rights and dignities, but some principle of truth or justice 
that was suffering injury, a part of his life, and clear 
to him as the daylight. His retiringness sometimes dis- 
appointed those whose hearts warmed towards him, by its 
appearance of coldness ; and sometimes embarrassed those 
who felt that by keeping back from his place he forced 
them to appear obtrusive. Ata public meeting, when not 
obliged to be officially prominent, at a social gathering, 
even at a private party of friends, he would be seen 
hanging on the skirts of the company, as though he ex- 
pected no notice, and the lowest place was his. In his 
later years, this reserve, so far as it was from want of 
knowledge of the feelings of others towards him, was 
visibly passing away; but to the last he was the very 
exemplar of the man in the parable, to whom every one 
would have desired to say, what, however, he would not 
have desired to hear, “ Friend, go up higher!” 

The loss of so much wisdom and goodness was occa- 
sioned by so small a matter, that human worth and value 
would be the derision of circumstance, our life at every 
moment played against a chance with no proportion be- 
tween the stakes, if we were not in the hands of One with- 
out whom not a sparrow falleth to the ground. An act of 
gentle kindliness led the way to death. After every one 
else in the house had gone to bed, he was carrying a kitten 
in his arm down-stairs before retiring for the night, and 
missing his step slipped down upon his side, and though he 
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recovered himself at once without dropping the kitten from 
his arm or the candlestick from his hand, a rib was broken 
in the fall. For a time all went well ; several days later 
he sent a message to a friend at a distance that he was 
assured “there was not a single unfavourable consequen- 
tial symptom ;” afterwards pleurisy ensued ; attached 
friends, his guests at the time, members of his family, and 
skilled care, tended him devotedly, and the danger seemed 
subdued; at eleven o'clock of the night of the 13th of 
November, one of his medical attendants declared him con- 
valescent ; in the early morning a difficulty of breathing 
occurred, and almost at once he passed away before the 
eyes of those who a few hours before had been able to lay 
down their heads in the belief that his life was spared to 
them and to the world. His accident had been a fortnight 
before. 

When one whom we deeply value leaves this world, two 
engrossing feelings take possession of us :—that he cannot 
be replaced,—and that he is gone without knowing what he 
was to us, or having had from us adequate acknowledgment 
of our great debt. That he cannot be replaced, is however, 
when rightly interpreted, not one of the bitternesses but one 
of the sweetnesses of grief, for it is dear to us to feel that 
those we valued had some special gift of God, some charm 
of nature or of character, which belonged to themselves 
alone,—and we are not poorer, but infinitely the richer, that 
here duplicates are impossible, that the image which sur- 
vives with us is distinct from all the rest of mankind, and 
that God, in the inexhaustible wealth of our humanity, 
assigns to each of Hig children, who will accept it, a per- 
sonality of their own. The other feeling is to survivors ever 
the sharpest, often, in this world, the incurable sting of 
death. That a friend, or benefactor, should never have seen 
all his place in our hearts, nor received the full returns of our 
gratitude, is perhaps the one remembrance which, because 
the sting is from ourselves, longest detains us from absolute 
resignation to the will of God. Yet perhaps, just in propor- 
tion as a friend is of fine mould and of rare value, is some- 
thing of this inevitable. Mr. Lamport was one whom it 
would have been unbecoming to praise, and of such reserve 
and reticent self-respect that it was not easy to approach him 
with any expression of personal affection. But, now that 
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they can do so without taking a liberty with that sensitive 
spirit, it is delightful to witness how desirous every one is 
to declare what his place was with them, and to pay their 
full dues of love—to see how so restrained a man had, 
without knowing it, revealed to so many his inmost nature, 
—how truly he was read, how widely relied on,—and, the 
flood-gates of emotion being freely open, mourned with a 
tenderer feeling than esteem. It is a happiness to think 
that his choicest distinction is no longer a secret to himself, 
—that in a great community, by those most qualified to 
judge, by his own class, he was held the wisest amongst 
them, and of a wisdom whose essence is goodness. We 
believe that now he knows all this, and has the right enjoy- 
ment of it. In the Paradiso, this is the endowment of 
spirits in which Dante most delights: “God sees all that 
is in the hearts of men; and they, when their eyes are pure, 
look into the face of God, and, in what concerns them, see 
there all that He sees.” And surely this far at least must 
be, that any one who in the face of God discerus what his 
own heart is to others, knows also what their hearts are, or 
must become, towards him. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his answer to the request for help to do 
justice to his friend, in those parts of his character and 
action of which we were least qualitied to speak, uses these 
remarkable words : 





“T am at present at work from about 4 a.m. till 10 p.m., and 
half a wreck, but I shall do what you wish, for it will be to me 
a labour of love to send a note of my knowledge of the truly good 
and, I must add, great man who has been called away to another, 
and I doubt not a better world. J feel his death very much.” 


This much at least of goodness and of greatness may be 
claimed for him, that he is an example of a man self-made, 
without advantage of public school or university, starting 
from nothing but the tastes and principles of a religious and 
cultured home, without genius or brilliant qualities of any 
kind, by force of industry and simplicity, of a clear purpose 
and a steadfast will, becoming an eminent merchant, ex- 
erting the highest influence of character and of knowledge 
upon those of his own class ; an authority with the country 
on commercial morals and legislation ; a consummate ma- 
gistrate within the sphere of a layman’s jurisdiction ; a 
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scholar and philologist of no mean attainments, carrying 
his inquiries into regions of research where it required both 
curious learning and strong human interest to conduct and 
tempt his steps ; and along with this, a theologian of in- 
tense earnestness in practical religion, absolutely loyal to 
his love of truth, omitting no opportunity to honour, serve 
and nourish it in fidelity to conviction, whilst willing to 
learn of all, and out of fellowship with none ; in his charity, 
of the order of Christ, devising good things in his heart and 
doing them secretly ; in his private life, of a freedom from 
stain which mingling with the rest of his influence exercised 
where he moved the blended power of the manly and the 
saintly spirit. He was so utterly unpretending, that this 
action of his character could never have been known to 
himself, and others when with him may have felt it uncon- 
sciously without tracing it to its sources in him ; but, if all 
the natural indications of the inner life of a man can be 
relied on, such was this man,—wise as the serpent, harmless 
as the dove; looking straight at the heart of things, yet 
cautious, restrained, far-seeing ; open to every impulse of 
benevolence, but careful not to injure; his goodness ever 
taking counsel, yet ever leading him ; in the world but not 
of the world, the foremost of his craft but not living for its 
ends ; trusted by his fellows as the most sagacious of them 
all, and helped to this honourable eminence by the resources 
of a mind fed from other springs, and by the insight of a 
pure heart. 

Mr. Lamport would have been shocked, if he had not 
been still more amused, if he had known that any one had 
called him a great man. And in a world which confines 
greatness to exceptional gifts of genius and splendid deeds 
of external heroism, no claim for him could be made; but 
in a world where service is considered greatness, and lowli- 
ness dignity, and the meekness of wisdom magnanimity, 
and kindness Christ-like, and industry and self-culture a 
perpetual walking in the light and waiting upon God, he 
will be weighed in truer scales ; or, as our belief is, he has 
been weighed, and in the silent amazement of his humility 
had the supreme welcome, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant |” 
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VIII.—MILL’S ESSAYS ON RELIGION.--L 


Nature, the Utility of Religion, and Theism. By John Stuart 
Mill. London: Longmans. 1874. 


THE eagerness with which thoughtful persons in all classes 
of society looked forward to the appearance of this book, 
was no doubt due in part to the world-wide reputation and 
to the pure and noble career of its author; but perhaps, to 
quite as great an extent, to the state of uneasy suspense in 
regard to religious belief which marks our present culture, 
and to the consequent hope that in the last words of this 
earnest and acute thinker would be found some valuable 
clue to the unravelling of that perplexing entanglement in 
which, for many minds, recently published facts and theories 
have involved all questionings concerning the cause and 
meaning of the universe. That it has furnished no such 
clue is now, we suppose, generally admitted. From neither 
the friends nor the foes of the Experiential Philosophy has 
it received a warm and unequivocal welcome. It does not 
make that clean sweep of theological sentiments and beliefs 
which thorough-going Positivists desiderate; nor, on the 
other hand, do its faint probabilities seem of any worth to 
those who believe that only in the immediate apprehension 
of a righteous and sympathizing God is to be found the 
basis of that Theistic faith which is worthy to overthrow 
and replace the decaying orthodoxy of our time. The editor 
of the Fortnightly Review, for instance, in the November 
number, when speaking of the probable effect of these trea- 
tises on the religious faith of the country, remarks : 


“Some persons may think that this anxiety not to go further 
in the negative direction than the evidence warrants, has caused 
Mr. Mill to grant positions which are not at all unlikely to be 
the springs of a new and mischievous reaction towards Superna- 
turalism. That is the opinion of the present writer. A hundred 
years ago some of the seventeen Atheists whom Hume met at 
D’Holbach’s table cried out about Voltaire, ‘ Mais il est bigot ; il 
est Déiste!’ It is not impossible that something may be said in 
the same spirit of Mr. Mill's creed of lew probabilities and faintly 
cheering potentialities. And few persons will be able to over- 
come a consciousness of incongruity in the author’s final appeal 
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to a religions sentiment, which, in other parts of the book, he 
had shewn such good reasons for counting superfluous. With 
all profound respect and unalterable affection for Mr. Mill's cha- 
racter and memory, I for one cannot help regarding the most 
remarkable part of the book as an aberration not less grave than 
the aberrations with which he rightly charged Comte.” * 


It is to be noted also that the doctrine at which Mr. Mill’s 
idealism enables him to arrive, of the possible existence of 
the soul apart from cerebral and nervous accompaniments, 
must be very unpalatable to those who, like Professor Clif- 
ford, wish to revive among us the coarser materialism of the 
last century, and accordingly make it a sine gud non of their 
belief in a self-conscious God that some evidence be adduced 
of the existence of the brain of Deity !+ Miss F. P. Cobbe, 
on the other hand, in the Preface to her recent work, “The 
Hopes of the Human Race, Hereafter and Here,” writes as 
follows : 

“Mr. Mill grants that the ‘ideally perfect character... may 
have a real existence in a Being to whom we owe all such good 
as we enjoy.’ But such an hypothesis can only be admitted on 
condition of supposing that ‘his power over his materials was 
not absolute ;’ that ‘his love for his creatures was not his sole 
actuating inducement ;’ and, finally, that even of his ‘ continued 
existence’ we have not a thoroughly satisfactory ‘ guarantee.’ .. . 
The fact that we want a Perfect God does not of course prove 
that any such Being exists, but it leaves such a Deity as Mr. 
Mill has propounded for our guasi-belief altogether outside the 
religious question. If the Intellect or the Fancy may be con- 
tented with a Probable God, provisionally accepted as Benevolent, 
it is certain that the Religious Sentiment can no more attach 
itself to such a Deity than a man can embrace acloud. A balance 
of probabilities may properly determine our choice of an invest- 
ment for a sum of money ; but when it comes to the gift of our 
heart’s allegiance, we need a different kind of assurance.” ¢ 
* We know not how to characterize the book before us 
more exactly than by calling it the final utterance and 
confession of that eighteenth-century Deism, based on the 
Experience philosophy, which once paraded its so-called 
Natural Religion as a rival of Christianity, but which now 
confesses its own incompetency, acknowledges that it has 
i Donhiaienidivmaiiniiaantiiatnleamnneiaianiintinl ia 


+ See Fortnightly Review for December, 1874. 
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no well-founded claim to convictions concerning the truths 
most dear to the human heart, that hopes, and those too 
somewhat of the faintest, are all it can pretend to supply in 
answer to the restless quest of the intellect for an adequate 
Cause, and to the pathetic cry of the affections for an eter- 
nal Father and a spiritual home. Throughout the book it 
is consistently maintained that the only reliable conclusions 
upon religious truth which the facts at our command enable 
us to infer are as follows: first, that there is some probabi- 
lity of the existence of an intelligent Governor of the uni- 
verse; and that, secondly, there is a more slender probability 
that He is benevolent, and cares for the welfare and happi- 
ness of His sentient creation. These probabilities, however, 
vanish entirely, unless we are prepared to allow that He is 
of limited power, and that the happiness of His creatures 
forms neither the whole, nor perhaps the chief, object of His 
care and activity. When we pass on to the kindred ques- 
tion of Immortality, even these small probabilities fail us, 
and we must content ourselves with the bare possibility 
that death may be a transition to another life. 

If the value of the book were confined to the attempt to 
justify this poor 1rnodicum of probability and hope, as all 
that the religious sentiment can rely on for satisfaction and 
for nourishment, there would be little fitness in our dwelling 
at any length on a performance which, in our view, is as 
devoid of novelty as it is of philosophical worth. But we 
believe, and shall endeavour to shew, that though these 
essays are of little account as a direct contribution to the 
solution of the intellectual and spiritual problems of the 
age, nevertheless, when we consider, not what they actually 
aim to prove, but rather the more substantial truths which 
they indirectly suggest and confirm, we shall find that they 
are utterances of the highest significance ; and, if carefully 
studied in connection with the Autobiography and the other 
writings of their author, are seen to bear testimony, indirect 
and unintended indeed, but on that account only the more 
precious and conclusive, to the reality and influence of that 
Spiritual Environment of the human soul which it was the 
great object of Mr. Mill's philosophical career to declare 
illusory and fanciful, and from which, therefore, he earnestly 
strove to draw off all earnest attention and serious regard. 
It is not, however, till we reach the concluding essay, that 
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on Theism, which forms about the latter half of the volume, 
and in which alone we have the reflex of his inner life 
during its closing years, that the great lesson of the book 
becomes apparent, aud we discern, with as much interest 
and delight as Mr. Morley does with dissatisfaction and 
regret, indications which tell of the dawn of spiritual emo- 
tion and insight in the author's soul,—a dawn which simul- 
taneously reveals to us the moral purity and genuine wealth 
of his nature, and the utter inadequacy of the philosophy, 
in which he had been trained, to embrace and explain the 
more precious experiences which never fail to enrich and 
sanctify the life of a truly noble man. 

3efore, however, proceeding to the more congenial busi- 
ness of pointing out these noble inconsistencies, which bear 
witness at once to the worth of the man and to the worth- 
lessness of his philosophy, we must attempt the unpleasant 
task of criticising those direct teachings of the earlier essays 
in which we see rather the aberrations of a distorted intel- 
lect than the wise insight of a living and a loving soul. As 
we study the essay on Nature and that on the Utility of 
Religion, we are conscious throughout of a fundamental 
misunderstanding between the author and ourselves. The 
arguments in the former essay are based upon a conception 
of Omnipotence which we have never entertained ; and in 
the latter, the Religion whose utility is questioned is one 
whose right to the name we strenuously deny, and of whose 
inutility for the furtherance. of life’s highest interests we 
have as strong a persuasion as Mr. Mill himself. For us, 
then, as might be expected, his reasonings and his rhetoric 
alike exhaust their energy upon the empty air; and though 
the spectacle of their vagaries is painful to the sentiment, 
the fabric of our convictions does not lie within their sweep. 
To consider, in the first place, the essay on Nature: we 
believe that in thoughtful minds it is rare to meet with such 
a conception of the unlimited power of the Almighty as 
would at all justify Mr. Mill’s exaggerated and repulsive 
description of what he terms the immorality and reckless 
cruelty of Nature. We will revert presently to this topic, 
and consider how the Christian Theist may best deal with 
that most ancient and yet most recent of all perplexities, 
the existence of material and moral Evil. On the threshold, 
however, of this inquiry, we must call attention to the great 
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and obvious inconsistency which pervades Mr. Mill's treat- 
ment of this question. He says: 


“In sober truth, nearly all the things which men are hanged 
or imprisoned for doing to one another, are Nature’s every-day 
performances. .... Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the 
wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to 
death, crushes them with stones like the first Christian martyr, 
starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons them 
by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, and has hundreds 
of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty 
of a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed. All this, Nature does 
with the most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice, 
emptying her shafts upon the best and noblest indifferently with 
the meanest and the worst ; upon those who are engaged in the 
highest and worthiest enterprizes, and often as the direct conse- 
quence of the noblest acts, and it might almost be imagined as a 
punishment for them. She mows down those on whose existence 
hangs the well-being of a whole people, perhaps the prospects of 
the human race for generations to come, with as little compunc- 
tion as those whose death is a relief to themselves, or a blessing 
to those under their noxious influence. . . . Everything, in short, 
which the worst men commit either against life or property is 
perpetrated on a larger scale by natural agents. Nature has 
Noyades more fatal than those of Carrier; her explosions of 
fire-damp are as destructive as human artillery ; her plague and 
cholera far surpass the poison-cups of the Burgias. Even the 
love of ‘order,’ which is thought to be a following of the ways 
of Nature, is in fact a contradiction of them. All which people 
are accustomed to deprecate as ‘disorder’ and its consequences, 
is precisely a counterpart of Nature’s ways. Anarchy and the 
Reign of Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin and death, by 
a hurricane and a pestilence.” * 





As something saccharine seems called for to correct the 
unqualified acerbity of this philippic against Nature, our 
readers will probably not be sorry to be reminded of the 

j very different estimate of Nature which is found at the 
opening of Mr. R. W. Emerson’s Address to the Senior Class 
in Divinity College, Cambridge : 

“In this refulgent summer it has been a luxury to draw the 
breath of life. The grass grows, the buds burst, the meadow is 
spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. The air is full 





j * Pp. 29—31. 
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of birds, and sweet with the breath of the pine, the balm-of- 
Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings no gloom to the heart 
with its welcome shade. Through the transparent darkness the 
stars pour their almost spiritual rays. Man under them seems 
a young child, and his huge globe a toy. The cool night bathes 
the world as with a river, and prepares his eyes again for the 
crimson dawn. The mystery of Nature was never displayed more 
happily. The corn and the wine have been freely dealt out to 
all creatures, and the never broken silence, with which the old 
bounty goes forward, has not yielded yet one word of explanation. 
One is constrained to respect the perfection of this world, in 
which our senses converse. How wide, how rich! what invita- 
tion from every property it gives to every faculty of man! In 
its fruitful soils ; in its navigable sea; in its mountains of metal 
and stone ; in its forests of all woods ; in its animals; in its che- 
mical ingredients ; in the powers and path of light, heat, attrac- 
tion and life, it is well worth the pith and heart of great men to 
subdue and enjoy it. The planters, the mechanics, the inventors, 
the astronomers, the builders of cities, and the captains, history 
- delights to honour.” 

As we read Mr. Mill’s highly wrought description of 
Nature's criminalities, the question constantly arises, What 
right has Mr. Mill, on the principles of his own philosophy, 
thus to set man’s moral judgments and sympathies over 
against Nature, that he may contrast the two, and shew 
how reckless, cruel and immoral, is the one ; how judicious, 
benevolent and just, the other? An Intuitional philosopher 
and a believer in Free-will may possibly contrast his ideal 
of beauty and goodness with the moral character which he 
conceives to be displayed in Nature, and may pass a judg- 
ment to the disparagement of the latter; but that an Ex- 
perientialist and Determinist (the writer of the chapter on 
“ Liberty and Necessity’), who must needs regard himself, 
and all his moral ideals and activities, as items in the phe- 
nomena which this same Nature has, on the principle of 
uniformity of sequence, steadily evolved, should thus turn 
round and revile the system of things which produced him, 
and of which he is the necessary consequent, seems gro- 
tesquely inconsistent and absurd. Nature, at all events, is 
not so bad but that in her own good time, it seems, she can 
and does climb the loftiest heights of Utilitarian ethics, and 
that too, as Mr. Mill has so often assured us, without any 
fresh aid and inspiration from a Creator, if such a Being exist. 
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Surely, then, it should be no slight extenuation of her 
offences, in the eyes of a sensational philosopher, that now 
at length, in the person of one of her most elaborate and 
successtul productions, she looks down upon her humbler 
handiwork and candidly acknowledges it is not good, and 
heaps upon her own devoted head the most bitter re- 
proaches and scathing self-condemnation for her many 
shortcomings. And if it be said that the object of the 
argument is to shew that the Creator of the whole system 
of things is not perfectly wise and powerful, and at the 
same time benevolent, Mr. Mill should have been consis- 
tent in his philosophy, and have credited the Creative 
Intelligence with the origination of the highest types of 
human genius and virtue, with the ideals in the light of 
which the external world is criticised and condemned, and 
with the energy whereby it is to be amended, as well as 
with the sphere of physical and animated existence which 
requires amendment. It is not fair thus to play fast and 
loose with Intuitive Truth and Moral Freedom ; first, to use 
the doctrine to obtain that severance from the stream of 
Nature's phenomena, and that independent standard of 
beauty and righteousness, which enables you to criticise 
and condemn her seeming blemishes, and then reject these 
self-saine intuitions when they are brought forward by their 
advocates as furnishing some solution of the appearances 
of Evil in creation.* 


* Mr. Mill, we are well aware, would not acknowledge that his Determinism 
necessarily involves that view of the relation of man to nature which, so far as 
we can see, is the only possible deduction from his premisses. He speaks, for 
instance, elsewhere of man ‘‘ struggling upwards, against immense natural 
difficulties, into civilization, and making to himself a second nature far better 
and more unselfish than he was created with.” He might just as well, we 
think, have represented Nature as struggling upward along the subjective line 
in the endeavour to outdo her own achievements in the objective department. 
We remember once having an interesting conversation with a teacher of the 
Associational creed. Feeling curious to know how in his theory infants are 
regarded before the time when they give signs that they have awakened to the 
consciousness of the distinction between themselves and the external world, we 
inquired whether the sensations at that early date were supposed to inhere in 
any entity. Smiling at the ignorance of the true philosophy implied in the 
term “entity,” he explained that he had watched the period of babyhood pretty 
carefully, and he had found that the Ego came into existence at from four to 
six weeks (if we remember rightly) after birth. Previous to that date there 
were sensations, it is true, but they had not yet differentiated themselves, and 
grouped themselves round the two distinct centres called the Self and the 
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But though we maintain that Mr. Mill’s estimate of Nature 
is, from the point of view of his own philosophy, a flagrantly 
unjust one, and, even from the standpoint of those who do 
not identify man with Nature, a gross misrepresentation of 
a world in which the marks of beauty, harmony and bene- 
volent intention vastly predominate ; yet the most enthu- 
siastic optimist cannot deny that the apparent exceptions 
are very formidable, and quite sufficient to remove all self- 
evidence from the assertion that the universe is produced 
and maintained by a Being of infinite resources and of un- 
fathomable love. Did inference from the phenomena of the 
external world furnish the only ground for the Theistic doc- 
trine, we do not see how, in face of so much unhappiness, 
and so much physical and moral deformity, our faith could 
ever rise above the level of a moderate degree of probability. 
So far we are quite at one with Mr. Mill, and should have 
admitted the force of his arguments quite as readily and 
far more gratefully, if, instead of his too dismal and revolting 
portraiture, he had given due emphasis to the fact that the 
cases of pain and ugliness are in a small minority, and that 
the prevailing expression of Nature’s countenance is cheer- 
ful, benign, and even joyous ; for, as Miss Cobbe well puts 
it in reference to the balance of happiness or pain in the 
lives of animals, “The scene which the woods and pastures 
present to a thoughtful eye on a summer morning is not one 
to ‘ blacken’ the character of the Creator, but to lift up the 
soul in rapture, and prompt us to add a human voice of 
thanksgiving to the chirp of the happy birds, the bleating 
of the playful lambs, and the hum of the bees in the cow- 
slips and the clover.” 

We hope, however, to be able to make clear in the con- 





External World. We have not yet succeeded, though we have tried hard, in 
fathoming the depth of meaning involved in the words, “sensations which 
have as yet no subject.” That the subject had not before that date become 
conscious of its own being, as contrasted with the beings around it, we readily 
admitted ; but that the birth of knowledge is the birth of being also, we could 
neither understand nor accept. And when, having thus learned all that we 
could of the genesis of the Ego, we tried to investigate the human Will, in what 
Mr. Mill calls Dr. Bain’s “great work on mind,” we found that this Will like- 
wise, neither in its origin nor in its growth, displays (according to this thinker) 
the smallest sign of any severance from the rest of nature, and for such a Will 
to attempt to exalt its own dignity at the expense of the rest of creation seems 
to us on a par with the absurdity of the man, mentioned by Dr. Tyndall, who 
should attempt to lift himself by his own waistband. 
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cluding part of this article, that the belief in God does not 
take its rise or find its chief aliment in the study of nature. 
We shall endeavour to shew that the life and writings of 
Mr. Mill himself incidentally afford a strong confirmation 
of our own conviction that this fundamental truth has its 
ineradicable root in the very constitution of our volitional 
and moral being, and that it blooms and fructifies in the 
light and warmth of other influences than those which 
stream into the soul from the visible world. If it be true, 
as we believe it is, that, as the higher life of man unfolds 
its marvellous wealth, as the fountains of pure affection are 
opened, and intellectual culture assumes its normal rela- 
tion to spiritual insight, the soul passes into distinctly-felt 
relations with a Spirit of infinite wisdom and goodness ; if 
if be true, as mankind's greatest “religious genius ”* both 
proclaimed and gloriously exemplified, “that the pure in 
heart shall see God,” and that those who do the will of the 
Eternal shall know of the doctrine whether it be of Him, 
then have we attained an independent ground of convic- 
tion, which will enable us to calmly envisage this problem 
of Evil, without being dismayed by its magnitude, or by 
the vastness of the personal interests which, else, would 
wholly depend on its solution. If the signs of intelligence 
and benevolence in nature do not originate, but only con- 
firm, our faith, so, on the other hand, the partial absence of 
such marks, though it is competent to perplex that faith, 
can never wholly destroy it. Careful introspection of our 
own consciousness appears to us strongly to support this 
view. At times we are brought into such close and con- 
tinued contact with sin and suffering, that our faith, too 
weak to bear the strain, bows for the moment to the earth; 
when lo! amid that scene of wretchedness, some lovely trait 
of self-sacrificing love arrests our glance; and at the in- 
spiring touch of divine love in another, a gush of new 
spiritual energy flows into our inner life, our faith instantly 
regains its elasticity, throws off the incubus of doubt, and 
once more points thankfully and hopefully heavenward., 
No reasoning process has effected this recovery: the in- 
vigorating impulse that has restored our trust springs from 
the same supernatural sphere whence that trust derived 
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its primal energy. But though neither the lighting of the 
lamp of faith nor its extinction depends essentially on in- 
ductions from the external world, yet the soul does not 
attain to perfect harmony with itself until it has intellec- 
tually framed such a conception of the general character of 
the universe as may render the appearance of the external 
world not incompatible with the heart’s independent affir- 
mations concerning Divine justice and love. 

The only theory of the universe which ever approves itself 
to our reflection as fitted to afford “reasonable satisfaction to 
that religious sentiment which has its immovable basis in 
the nature of man,”* is the doctrine of Leibnitz and Arch- 
bishop King, that out of all the possibilities that lie open 
before the volition of God, He gives actuality to that form 
of creation which involves the minimum of imperfections. 
That God is omnipotent in Mr. Mill’s sense of the term, 
that He can not only do any one thing, but any combina- 
tion of things, is a dogma which Faith does not demand, 
and one which we think has seldom commended itself to 
the belief of thoughtful men. 

If God be that highest form of being that we know of, 
and which we name Spirit, we have no d-priori reason to 
expect in regard to His activity the absence of those limit- 
ing conditions which appear intrinsic to the very essence of 
Mind. We do not see, for instance, how it is possible even 
for Him to create or suspend those mathematical relations 
which condition all physical phenomena. Nor, again, can 
we conceive how, when He has voluntarily imposed upon 
His activity those uniform modes which we call Laws of 
Nature, He can introduce fresh manifestations of His will 
into creation, which shall not lie under the necessity of duly 
recognizing the claims of the energies which already oceupy 
the field. In a universe, for instance, where the modes of 
mechanical and chemical force are already determined, it 
would seem inconceivable that any Being, however power- 
ful, should be able to preserve that perfect consistency in 
His activity which He may think desirable, and yet to 
introduce into creation a new energy, such as Life, which 
should not have to recognize, even in the very act of avoid- 
ing or overmastering them, the prior physical conditions 
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already imposed. It is clear that this alone may vastly 
complicate the process of creation, and introduce insuper- 
able difficulties, of which we can have but the faintest con- 
ception. Nor, again, if Matter be not identical with Force ; 
if the Divine Will really moulds some substance external to 
His own being, such as that to which the Platonists gave the 
negative name of 7d pu dv, and which Aristotle more posi- 
tively terms vAy, how can we at all estimate the possible 
difficulties which may environ the Divine Idea, as it gra- 
dually by the might of its persuasive wisdom converts this 
matter into our present Kosmos? As Mr. Mill truly says, 
“It may be possible to believe with Plato that perfect good- 
ness, limited and thwarted in every direction by the intract- 
ableness of the material, has done this because it could do 
no better.” We prefer to conceive of the difficulty in the 
way we first mentioned, as being more consonant with the 
recent disclosures of science; but, in either case, it seems 
not impossible, nor perhaps improbable, that even God's 
Ideal may be but imperfectly manifested in the outward 
creation. We know how, throughout human experience, 
this disparity between the Ideal and the Actual universally 
prevails ; is it, then, either irreverent or irrational to sup- 
pose it possible that in this respect, as in more essential 
ones, there is some parallelism between the finite spirit and 
its infinite Father in heaven? To our mind there is some- 
thing sublime and inspiring in this conception, and we 
quite agree with Mr. Mill in the idea which he repeats in 
so many forms, that the feeling that we are really capable 
of genuine co-operation with the Eternal, and that, on the 
other hand, He understands and really sympathizes with 
our difficulties, is a grand stimulus to heroic effort, and is 
worthy to hold, as we indeed believe it does hold, a per- 
manent place among the highest and most efficacious of 
man’s religious ideas. 

There is one point more, however, which must not be 
overlooked in connection with this controversy. It may be 
asked, Can we conceive of a sufficient reason why the Divine 
Spirit should persist in such uniform modes of energizing, 
when by accommodating His volitions to changing emer- 
gencies so many calamities might be avoided? The common 
reply to this question is surely adequate. If among the 
chief perfections of creation is the nurture of souls that can 
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in some degree respond to the thought, the righteousness 
and the love of the Creator, it would seem that for the at- 
tainment of this transcendent end there is no other possible 
method than the one which we find in actual operation, 
namely, the co-existence and interaction of uniformity in 
nature and moral freedom in humanity. Take away either 
of these, and, so far as man’s finite vision can discern, the 
possibility of intellectual and moral culture vanishes like- 
wise. Leave them both, and we see not how the contingency 
of some amount of natural and moral evil can be avoided. 
With respect to very much indeed that Mr. Mill calls Evil, 
we see at once that it leads so directly to the possession of 
advantages far outbalancing it, as to fall rather into the 
category of Good. We need not dwell on that fertile theme 
of the intimate connection between difficult external con- 
ditions and the development of intellectual and moral 
greatness. Biography and History teem with interesting 
illustrations of this obvious truth, and of the companion 
truth, that suffering and sorrow elicit from human nature 
a spiritual loveliness and sanctity precious beyond all com- 
parison. Mr. Mill’s Eudzemonism does not prevent his 
reverent appreciation of this divine self-forgetfulness ; but 
how it could arise in such a universe as he seems to expect 
from Omnipotence, we are utterly at a loss to conceive. 
Nay, even this very perplexity in which the appearances 
in nature at times involve our religious belief, is it not 
mercifully correlated to our spiritual needs ; is it not a trial 
of our faith through which it is good that human character 
should pass on its way to become qualified for more satis- 
fying sympathy with the Eternal ? 

We are far from saying that we have any knowledge that 
the Primal Cause of phenomena is limited in any of the ways 
that we have attempted to describe, but we do say that there 
is nothing in the idea of God, as it presents itself to the 
religious mind, and as it appears in the language of man- 
kind’s divinest teachers, which precludes the possibility of 
such limitation. Concerning the perfect wisdom and love 
of God, the awakened heart of humanity speaks with an 
emphasis which will admit of no deduction; but concerning 
the limits of His power, the inner voice declines to dogma- 
tize. Enough for us if, in surveying the aspect and history 
of creation, we see no imperfections save such as may proceed 
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from those limiting conditions which we know must environ 
the activity of any mind of which we can form an idea, and 
from which, therefore, it is possible that the Perfect Mind 
may not be wholly exempt. 

It is in connection with the animal world that the seeming 
restriction of God's possibilities most forcibly arrests our at- 
tention and occasions perplexity. In the case of man there 
are always the resources of an infinite future upon which we 
may draw; and whatever unmerited sutfering and unequal 
allotment the scheme of providence may necessitate here, 
are open to re-adjustment in the life to come. And further, 
as regards the human race, though externally God deals 
with them according to the unvarying methods of nature, 
yet we believe that He reserves for Himself such power of 
immediate influence upon their spirits, that under the most 
trying circumstances there may arise that inward accession 
of strength and enlightenment which shall restore harmony 
between man and his surroundings. But if for animals this 
life is all, it does seem certain that, had it been possible, 
the Creator, whose general purpose of benevolence Mr. Mill 
fully adinits, would have spared them the element of bitter- 
ness which mingles in their cup of life (a bitterness very 
slight, it would seem, in proportion to their happiness, yet 
apparently subserving no ulterior purpose cf moral health), 
and would have rendered their mode of preservation and 
progression less painful and less combative than science 
declares it to be. But when we attempt to suggest improve- 
ments in the plan of creation, and propound our schemes 
for the elimination of suffering from the sentient world, we 
discover on reflection that our method would involve a far 
more than proportional deduction from the sum-total of 
happiness. 

Here, then, we can only pause and leave the question in 
suspense, as to whether it be stern necessity which deter- 
mines this small infusion of pain in the lower animal realm, 
or whether, in the mysterious return of disembodied life to 
the spiritual world whence it originates, there may not be 
some compensations and further uses that we know not of. 

One general confirmation of our Theistic faith, the teach- 
ings of Zoology and History clearly furnish, namely, that 
while it is evident that happiness and beauty are the real 
ends in creation, and pain and deformity only incidental 
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and occasional accompaniments, so is it likewise evident 
that all is arranged to secure the advance of animated nature 
to higher types of perfection. For aught that we know, or 
that faith declares, to the contrary, the rising gradations of 
the animal kingdom may be indispensable steps through 
which the Divine Idea passes on the way to a more perfect 
expression in humanity. And as we study the develop- 
ment of mankind, we cannot but note the steady conquest 
which those mental attributes that we feel to be the more 
noble, gradually achieve over their lower but more intrusive 
and demonstrative competitors. We remember once hearing 
this truth most impressively unfolded by Professor Marti- 
neau. We cannot recal the eloquent words which conveyed 
the idea, but its substance was, we believe, somewhat as 
follows : The history of humanity teaches that those elements 
in human nature which have the Right on their side, always 
succeed at length in obtaining the Might also ; that nations, 
for instance, who have begun to exercise their Will in self-con- 
trol, inevitably take precedence over those who are governed 
by undisciplined impulse and desire; while those, again, in 
whom the sense of Duty has become a living power, acquire 
greater dignity and influence than those with whom prudent 
self-love is the highest inspiration ; and that, finally, the pro- 
gress of Christianity sanctions the conviction that the still 
higher type of character, in which the negative restraints of 
morality are superseded by the soul's willing and joyful self- 
surrender to the guiding influence of Faith and Love, will gra- 
dually subdue unto itself all the lower forms of personal force, 
and hold at length de facto that supreme sway in society 
which already belongs to it de jwre in the estimation of the 
best and purest of mankind. Thus in Nature and in History 
we see the steady approximation to a Divine Ideal, to the 
realization of God’s perfect thought and love. If in the ex- 
ternal world (admirable though it be) that thought and love 
find but an imperfect and progressive expression, still we 
must remember that to our inner life, to the reason, the 
conscience and the heart, there comes a more perfect revela- 
tion of that ideal which nature has not yet realized. This 
is the invitation of the Eternal to strive with Him for the 
manifestation of all that is beautiful and good. It is the 
Creator of nature who inspires the impulse to improve 
nature ; it is He likewise who furnishes the ideal pattern to 
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guide man’s activity. Thus the seeming imperfections of 
nature afford no sufficient ground for calling in question the 
boundless wisdom and goodness of God; but they do teach 
us that it is not to nature chiefly, but to the inner revelation 
which He makes of Himself to the loving and the prayerful 
heart, that we must look for ail satisfying knowledge of 
Him and of His character. 

Turning now to the essay on the Utility of Religion, we at 
once become aware that Mr. Mill's definition of Religion en- 
tirely misses the features which are most characteristic of the 
faith in which we find light and strength. He cannot divest 
hiinself of the idea that Religion means what has been aptly 
called “other-worldliness,” and that Revelation is a system of 
rewards and punishments guaranteed by miracles. In respect 
to this idea of future happiness and misery, he is of opinion 
that it does not act very powerfully upon the moral character. 
If he had become familiar with the best writings of our 
most cultured theologians, he would have found that their es- 
timate of the moral worth of the religion which Paley de- 
scribed is essentially identical with his own. His view is 
not even a caricature of Christian Theism, for it involves no 
reference to true spiritual experience, to the consciousness 
of personal obligation, and to that immediate insight of the 
affections, apart from which the reality of that which he 
attempts to criticise is wholly absent. Into the inner heart 
of Christianity he, at this period of his mental history, never 
penetrates. His valuation of it is altogether external and 
Deistic, having no point of contact with that Theistic con- 
ception which now largely pervades religious teaching, and, 
in truth, cannot be entirely dispensed with in any form of 
vital Christianity. Where, indeed, he encounters a class of 
religious facts that bring prominently into view the influence 
of religion as a mighty internal energy exercising marvellous 
controlling power over the other springs of action, he is par- 
ticularly careful to explain that in such cases we have to do 
with merely an occasional accident, and not with the genuine 
essence of religion. Referring to the cruel deaths and bodily 
tortures which confessors and martyrs have so often under- 
gone fur conscience’ sake, he says that he will not depreciate 
them by attributing any part of this admirable courage and 
constancy to the influence of human opinion. 

“ But,” he continues, “if it was not the thought of glory in 
the eyes of their fellow-religionists which upheld these heroic 
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sufferers in their agony, as little do I believe that it was, generally 
speaking, that of the pleasures of heaven or the pains of hell. 
Their impulse was a divine enthusiasm—a self-forgetting devo- 
tion to an idea; a state of exalted feeling by no means peculiar 
to religion, but which it is the privilege of every great cause to 
inspire ; a phenomenon belonging to the critical moments of ex- 
istence, not to the ordinary play of human motives, and from 
which nothing can be inferred as to the efficacy of the ideas 
which it sprung from, whether religious or any other, in over- 
coming ordinary temptations and regulating the course of daily 
life.”* 


It seems strange that a writer who thus protests that “a 
self-forgetting devotion to an idea” should not be regarded 
as a necessary property of religion, should, a few pages 
afterwards, pen the words, “The essence of religion is the 
strong and earnest direction of the emotions and desires 
towards an ideal object recognized as of the highest excel- 
lence, and as rightfully paramount over all selfish objects of 
desire.”+ In truth, however, the whole essay is utterly 
vitiated by the fact, that in his estimate of Christianity he 
never leaves the obsolete standpoint of Deism, whereas his 
own conception of religion, so far indeed as he can be said 
to have one, is an incipient and imperfect Theism, in which 
Hopes take the place of Beliefs, and ideal imaginations of 
spiritual realities. Had Mr. Mill at all imbibed the spirit 
of the liberal Christianity of the present day, he would have 
learned that it is enthusiastic reverence for a revealed per- 
fection far transcending ourselves, that constitutes the very 
breath of the religious life, and that to its presence in the 
soul are due the gentle graces of character, the purity, the 
meekness and the self-sacrifice which ordinarily characterize 
a truly religious heart, as well as the more sublime religious 
phenomena which are conspicuous in the history of the 
past. Heat is needful for the growth of the common daisy 
and for the ripening of the autumn grain, as well as for the 
upheaving earthquake and the purifying storm; and what 
Warmth is in the physical world, that is Divine Reverence 
and Love in the world of morals and religion. 

The main thesis which this essay aims to establish is, 
that the great service which Christianity and other positive 
religions have confessedly rendered to morality, is not due 
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to any exclusive fitness in®these religions to perform this 
beneficent function, but is mainly owing to the fact that 
they have managed to enlist in their service three great 
social forces, and have in consequence obtained undue 
credit for the triumphs which these obedient genii have 
achieved. It is the forces of authority, of early education 
and of public opinion, whose energies Christianity has 
hitherto appropriated, but which, we are led to understand, 
may just as fitly be yoked in future to the chariot in which 
Utilitarianism, and by its side the Religion of Humanity, 
proceed to the accomplishment of social reformations which 
will throw into the shade all earlier victories. Mr. Mill, 
however, overlooks here, as he habitually does in these 
earlier essays, that religion is essentially an impelling and 
restraining power, and not an intellectual creed ; that it is 
a power, too, which is awakened by felt contact with present 
spiritual reality, and not chiefly by anticipations or fears 
concerning future contingencies ; that it has its vital seat 
in the affections and the will, and not in the understanding. 
Hence it comes to pass that he is utterly unable to fur- 
nish any rationale of the process by which religion has 
thus managed to exert a guiding influence over so large a 
portion of our social energies, and has turned them to such 
beneficent account. Public opinion, for instance, which he 
mentions as chief among the social forces which religion has 
hitherto wielded, does not spontaneously come and offer its 
services to religion. On the contrary, it is first indifferent 
to her appeals, and when importuned shews itself refractory 
and antagonistic, and only after long-sustained pressure and 
persuasion does it ally,itself with religion in the carrying 
out of social reforms. Christianity at first made its way 
directly against public opinion, and not till later, when the 
grand spiritual impulse had done its mighty work, did 
public opinion act as a conservative power to retain the 
advantages already won and recognized. Thus, too, has it 
been with every victory which Christianity and Philan- 
thropy have gained. In each one we see a divine idea and 
aspiration, originating in some reformer’s soul, which gradu- 
ally by its own native elasticity overcomes the dull inertia 
of public opinion ; and only after it has affected this can it 
derive help and furtherance from the force which it has 
by its own inherent might subjugated to its nobler sway. 
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And it is enabled thus to sub@ue and utilize these lower 
energies, because religion is itself the highest and mightiest 
energy which the influence of the Eternal ever kindles in 
the human soul. It uses them because it is intrinsically 
worthier than they, because it has an authority as well asa 
strength which they do not possess. Just as in the natural 
world, chemical force overcomes mechanical, while vital 
force controls both mechanical and chemical alike; so 
in the world of mind, the social sympathies by degrees per- 
vade and overcome the lower forces of passion and self-love ; 
while in their turn, passion, prudence and social and na- 
tional affinities yield at length to the all-subduing might 
of religious enthusiasm. 

To discuss the utility of that which inspires and sustains 
man’s higher life, and which alone saves humanity from 
gravitating downwards to sensuality and covetousness, is as 
superfluous as it would be to discuss the use of caloric, the 
possible substitutes for oxygen, or the desirability of our 
daily bread. He who attempts to investigate the worth of 
religion in the spirit of this essay, simply demonstrates that 
he has not himself yet come consciously under its inspiring 
and edifying influence. To illustrate what is divine by 
what is human: M. Comte, no doubt, discoursed rationally 
enough about the utility of love when he married his first 
wife, on the ground that she was well qualified to supply 
his emotional deficiencies ; and Mr. Mill was probably able 
to estimate calmly the gains and losses of the matrimonial 
union when in his earlier years he listened to the instruc- 
tions of that parent of “iron unfaith” who moulded his 
youthful intellect. But when the French philosopher had 
felt the wondrous influence of “the incomparable Clotilde,” 
and his English admirer had entered upon his worthier de- 
votion to her “who inspired his best thoughts,” and whose 
“incomparable worth” made her friendship the greatest 
source to him of happiness and improvement, they were 
hardly then in the mood to consider the utility of these 
choice experiences. How much more justly and impres- 
sively does this apply to that self-surrendering devotion to 
the Eternal, which, in so far as it is real, becomes the source 
and sustenance of all the higher life—a holy and perennial 
enthusiasm, vivifying the homely sphere of daily duties 
and daily charities, but having the latent power to rise, if 
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occasion calls, to sublimest ‘theights of moral heroism! Nay, 
is it not manifest that it was precisely the want of the due 
presence of this supreme controlling energy, which springs 
out of felt personal relations with a Being of perfect Holi- 
ness and Love, which allowed the human affections in the 
hearts of these philosophers to assume so exaggerated and 
undisciplined a form? It is one of the chief utilities (if 
the word in this connection were not almost a profanation) 
of true religion in the heart, that it alone can bless and 
consecrate all our pure earthly loves and aspirations, and 
yet so restrain, exalt and organize them, as to produce in 
the noblest and saintliest natures that spiritual microcosm 
which is fashioned after the model of heavenly perfection. 

In bringing to a close the first part of this article, we 
have only to express our conviction that the treatise on 
Nature, and that on the Utility of Religion, are of very 
slight intrinsic value. They give interpretations and criti- 
cisms of both Nature and Religion as unjust as they are 
unlovely ; and but for the light which they throw by force 
of contrast on the after-awakenment of the author's reli- 
gious sentiment, we almost think it would have been better 
for Mr. Mill’s permanent reputation as a sound philosopher 
if they had been left to his executor with the hint, 


“ Quem criminosis cunque voles modum 
Pones iambis, sive flamma 
Sive mari libet Hadriano.” 


There remains for us now the more agreeable task of 
reviewing the essay on Theism, and of endeavouring to 
shew what strong testimony it indirectly bears to the real- 
ity and true source of Spiritual Insight, and to the utter 
incompetency of the Experiential Philosophy to explain 
or justify the inevitable attitude of mind which such in- 
sight occasions. 

C. B. Upton. 
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IX.—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


WE remarked in our last number, that the period between the 
rising of Parliament and the beginning of October had been 
occupied by “a kind of armed truce among parties” in the 
Church. In a sense that truce still continues. The Public 
Worship Act is not to come into operation before the Ist of 
July, 1875. The work of revising the rubrics, with the inevit- 
able result of long and excited debates in Convocation, has not 
yet begun. But in spite of this, the theological air has been hot 
with controversy, and the difficulties of the Church are growing 
greater every day. Nor indeed does there seem to be any states- 
man, clerical or lay, who is able to take a broad view of the 
situation, and to lay a firm hand upon the rudder of the Church. 
Only less striking than the presence in the same Church of such 
fiercely irreconcilable tendencies, is the absence, on every side, of 
any masterly or prescient policy. Everybody seems to think that 
the danger of doing anything is greater than the peril of doing 
nothing. Better let the ship drift, and trust in Providence, than 
attempt the difficult task of directing her course. Only a Bishop 
here and there is willing to take upon himself the responsibility 
and to incur the odium of a decided policy. All over the country 
ruridecanal chapters have been held, at episcopal instance, during 
the last few months, for the purpose of giving an opinion as to 
the proposed revision of the rubrics by Convocation ; and the 
great majority of them have declared in favour of the status quo. 
The fact is, that each party is afraid lest any change should turn 
out to be for the benetit of the other. To this state of things, 
however, should it continue much longer, there is but one end 
possible. No statesman—not even Mr. Disraeli—will have the 
courage to attack so difficult and thankless a problem as that of 
giving a new constitution to the Church of England as by law 
established. No Parliament, even though it contain a majority 
of Tory squires and brewers, will willingly give its time to the 
discussion of petty ecclesiastical questions, enforced with true 
ecclesiastical narrowness and persistence. And the Church will 
be cast loose to shift for herself, simply that politicians may get 
rid of the most tangled and dissolvent of all questions. 

The Church Congress, held this year at Brighton, was, so far 
as numbers were concerned, a great success. There was an enor- 
mous gathering of clergymen, who, in spite of the care used by 
the Committee in the choice of subjects and speakers, roared to 
their hearts’ content on behalf of their respective parties when- 
ever a significant word gave occasion for a display of party spirit. 
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Perhaps in this undignified contention the High-churchmen had 
the best of it. Still clamour settles only one point—which side, 
namely, has command of most and the best lungs ; and therefore 
leaves religious controversy exactly where it was before. The 
result of the Congress was, in any serious sense, absolutely nil. 
All that the public got from it was an enhanced idea of the bit- 
terness and irreconcilableness of Church divisions. 

During the Congress, however, a large and influential meeting 
of what delights to cail itself the “Catholic Party” was held, at 
which the following resolutions were passed. They are worth 
preserving, as shewing the exorbitant claims which these people 
set up, and the very small extent of the obedience which they 
are prepared to yield either to Parliament or Bishops. 

“TI. That it is contrary to the Constitution in Church and State 
that interference with, or regulation of, the Formularies, Worship and 
internal Discipline of the Church, be made by the authority ot Par- 
liament alone. 

“TI. That, in violation of this principle, the Court and Method of 
Procedure established by the Public Worship Regulation Act, have 
been established by the sole authority of Parliament, without consent 
of the Church, and against Resolutions of the Lower Houses of both 
Convocations. 

“TIT. That, whatever defects may have existed amongst us hereto- 
fore in respect of the Administration of Ecelesiastical Jurisdiction, 
these have been aggravated and intensified by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. 

“TV. That, having regard to the principle laid down in Resolution L., 
and to the facts recited in Resolutions II. and III., we are unable to 
concede to the aforesaid Court the authority claimed for it in the re- 
gulation of the Worship of the Church, or that may be claimed for 
any Court that has not the sanction of the Sacred Synod of this Church 
and Realm, or to regard their decisions as in any wise binding upon 
the conscience of Churchmen. 

“Rider. That a Committee be appointed to draw up a scheme for 
electing a body of representatives of the Catholic Party with the view 
of taking counsel and giving advice in emergencies that may arise. 

“V. That it is the duty of the Clergy to ‘submit themselves to the 
Godly judgments of their Ordinaries,’ so that such judgments ‘be not 
contrary to anything contained in the Book of Common Prayer,’ as 
revised in 1662, and to the principle of appeal to Primitive and Catho- 
lic doctrine and usage affirmed by authorities Ecclesiastical and Civil 
in the XVI. Century.” 

A much more curious and interesting meeting of divines was 
a Re-union Conference, summoned at Bonn by Dr. von Déllinger, 
and at which members of the Old Catholic, Russian, Anglican, 
American Episcopal, Danish, and German Lutheran Churches 
were present. The English representatives of most note were the 
Bishop of Winchester, the Dean of Chester, Canons Liddon and 
L2 
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Conway, and the Warden of Keble. The proceedings were partly 
in English, partly in German, a fact which would hardly conduce 
to the accurate and exhaustive discussion of matters of doctrine, 
which have for so many centuries occupied the subtlest intellects 
and exhausted the refinements of language. The representatives 
of Greece and Russia, who had no direct communication with 
those of England and America, seem to have displayed the tradi- 
tional immovability of their Church, coupled with no little igno- 
rance of the way in which the subjects of dispute are looked 
upon by other communions. Indeed the whole proceedings were 
rather directed to finding a form of words which all present might 
agree to subscribe, than to ascertaining the degree of agreement 
which really existed, or to securing that the accepted articles 
should be subsaribed in the same sense. 

The first question was of course the Filiogue. Without a 
declaration on this subject, nothing could be done to bring East 
and West together, and the East was inflexibly resolved stare 
super antiguas vias. At last, after much debate and negociation, 
the following form was accepted by both, a form in which it will 
be at once seen that the burthen of concession lay upon the West : 

“We agree that the way in which the word Filioqgue was inserted 
into the Nicene Creed was illegal, and that, with a view to future 
peace and unity, it is much to be desired that the whole Church should 
set itself seriously to consider whether the Creed could possibly be 
restored to its primitive form, without sacrifice of any true doctrine 
which is expressed in the present Western form.” 

The Committee then proceeded to vote a series of articles, which 
we give in the form finally adopted : 

“ Art. 1. We agree that the apocryphal or deutero-canonical books 
of the Old Testament are not of the same canonicity as the books 
contained in the Hebrew canon. 

“2. We agree that no translation of the Holy Scriptures can claim 
an authority superior to that of the original text. 

“3. We agree that the reading of Holy Scripture in the vulgar 
tongue cannot lawfully be forbidden. 

“4, We agree that, in general, it is more fitting and in accordance 
with the spirit of the Church that the Liturgy should be in the tongue 
understanded by the people. 

“5. We agree that faith working by love, not faith without love, is 
the means and condition of man’s justification before God. 

“6. Salvation cannot be merited by ‘merit of condignity, because 
there is no proportion between the infinite worth of the salvation pro- 
mised by God and the finite worth of man’s works. 

“7, We agree that the doctrine of ‘opera supererogationis, and of a 
‘thesaurus meritorum sanctorum’—i.e., that the overflowing merits of 
the saints can be transferred to others, either by the rulers of the 
Church, or by the authors of the good works themselves, is untenable. 
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“8. a. We acknowledge that the number of sacraments was fixed 
at seven, first in the twelfth century, and then was received into the 
general teaching of the Church, not as a tradition coming down from 
the — or from the earliest times, but as the result of theological 
speculation. 

“8. Catholic theologians (e.g., Bellarmine) acknowledge, and we 
acknowledge with them, that Baptism and the Eucharist are princi- 
palia, precipua, eximia salutis nostre sacramenta. 

“9. Holy Scriptures being recognized as the primary rule of faith, 
we agree, that the genuine tradition—i.e. the unbroken transmission, 
partly oral, partly in writing, of the doctrine delivered by Christ and 
the Apostles, is an authoritative source of teaching for all successive 
generations of Christians. This tradition is partly to be found in the 
consensus of the great ecclesiastical bodies standing in historical con- 
tinuity with the primitive Church, partly to be gathered by scientific 
method from the written documents of all centuries. 

“10. We reject the new Roman doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, as being contrary to the tradition 
of the first thirteen centuries, according to which Christ alone was 
conceived without sin. 

“11. We agree that the practice of confession of sins before the 
congregation or the priest, together with the exercise of the power of 
the keys, has come down to us from the primitive Church, and that, 
purged from abuses and freed from constraint, it should be preserved 
in the Church. 

“12. We agree that ‘indulgences’ can only refer to penalties 
actually imposed by the Church herself. 

“13. We acknowledge that the practice of commemorating the 
faithful departed—i.e. the calling down of a richer outpouring of 
Christ’s grace upon them, has come down to us from the primitive 
Church, and is to be preserved in the Church.” 


In conclusion, the following ambiguous declaration as to the 
Eucharist was submitted and adopted : 


“The Eucharistic celebration in the Church is not a continuous re- 
petition or renewal of the propitiatory sacrifice offered once for ever 
by Christ upon the cross; but its sacrificial character consists in this 
—that it is the permanent memorial of it, and representation and pre- 
sentation (Vergegenwirtigung) on earth of the one oblation of Christ 
for the salvation (Heil) of redeemed mankind, which, according to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 11, 12), is continuously presented in 
heaven by Christ, who now appears in the presence of God for us 
(ix. 24). 

“While this is the character of the Eucharist in reference to the 
sacrifice of Christ, it is also a sacred feast, wherein the faithful, re- 
ceiving the Body and Blood of our Lord, have communion one with 
another (1 Cor. x. 17).” 

One or two incidents of the debate were not without signiti- 
cance. Canon Liddon, with some of his countrymen, strongly 
objected to the article rejecting the doctrine of the Immaculate 
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Conception, not as running counter to their own opinions, but as 
excluding from communion the whole Roman Catholic Church. 
The motive was in a certain sense one of liberality, but the fact 
is instructive as shewing what easy terms of communion with 
Rome Canon Liddon and his friends would be content with. The 
article was, however, adopted by a majority, having first been 
strongly defended by the Bishop of Pittsburgh. On the other 
hand, two articles were withdrawn, owing to the stiff opposition 
of the Russian divines: one admitting that the Church of En- 
gland had preserved the episcopal succession unbroken; the 
other, attempting to secure a little latitude as to the imperative 
duty of invoking the saints. 

Union is, no doubt, in the abstract, an excellent thing ; but 
its excellence in particular cases is surely to be measured by the 
terms on which it is secured. Whether English Churchmen in 
general will thank Dr. Browne, Dr. Liddon and Dr. Howson, for 
going to Bonn, for the purpose of quietly surrendering the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, or will take any steps to endorse their 
action, is not doubtful. Never before was so much abandoned 
to secure so little. There was no pretence of conciliating the 
Roman Catholic Church. The representatives of Russia unmis- 
takably stood apart in suspicigus isolation. The handful of Old 
Catholics, whose affinities with high Anglicanism did not need 
this demonstration, were alone to be won, and certainly were not 
worth the winning at so high a price. Fortunately the English 
representatives at Bonn represented nobody but themselves, And 
they must bear the ridicule which is all that men who really 
understand the spirit of the times will have to give to an attempt 
to reconstruct the Church on bases which Science has long since 
demonstrated to be irretrievably rotten. 

A second tentative towards union has been made in another 
direction. The Bishop of Lichfield has been attending the Tri- 
ennial Convention of the American Episcopal Church, and it 
appears that he was sent, by whom we hardly know, to negociate 
with the American bishops for the recognition of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as a Patriarch or Chief Primate of the two 
Churches. The matter was put forward as delicately as it well 
could be. “Should the invitation,” says Bishop Selwyn, * be 
given to the Archbishop to accept the office of Chief Primate, it 
would be as a token of respect, not as the recognition of a claim.” 
And again, “The name, character and limits of the office must 
be settled by conference,” to be held, we believe, at Lambeth in 
1875. In other words, this scheme is the outcome of the Pan- 
Anglican Synod which took place some years ago, and which 
ended only in a bad imitation of an apostolical epistle. It is 
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not necessary to go into more minute criticism of it, for at pre- 
sent the American bishops decidedly hold aloof. How any one 
could imagine that they would do otherwise, quite passes our 
comprehension. It could only be on the supposition that their 
hierarchical proclivities would be stronger than their American 
patriotism—than which nothing could be less likely. 

The case of Martin v. Maconochie has again been before the 
courts. This time it is the Court of Arches, and the inevitable 
appeal against Sir Robert Phillimore’s condemnation of the de- 
fendant has been made to the Committee of Council. Mr. Ma- 
conochie has now found out that the Court of Arches is not a 
spiritual court, and therefore not entitled to a Christian man’s 
obedience. As he has long entertained the same opinion of 
the Committee of Council, the prospect of his ultimate submis- 
sion to the law is not encouraging. In the mean time, everything 
at St. Alban’s goes on just as it did before: Mr. Maconochie 
enjoys the honours of martyrdom without any of the penalties, 
and sensible men are beginning to think that if anything ap- 
proaching to legal limits are to be imposed on the Church of 
England, it must be by a very different and much sharper pro- 
cess than any adopted hitherto. 

A very curious case has occurred at Clifton. Mr. Flavel 
Cook, who, oddly enough, is an Evangelical clergyman, has 
refused the Communion to a Mr. Jenkins, one of his parish- 
ioners, on the ground specified in the 27th Canon, namely, that 
he is “a common or notorious depraver of the Book of Common 
Prayer.” The fact is, that Mr. Jenkins has published a book of 
Selections from Scripture which he uses in hisown family. This 
book, which he sent to Mr. Cook, omits passages of the Bible 
which Mr. Jenkins thinks to be “in their present generally re- 
ceived sense, quite incompatible with religion or decency.” Upon 
this Mr. Cook, tired with ardour for the unmutilated Bible, and 
quite forgetting, we suppose, that the Church to which he and 
Mr. Jenkins both belong has published for general use a Lec- 
tionary, which is no more than a selection of passages to be pre- 
ferred on various grounds to others, wrote to his parishioner to 
say that he could not be received at the Lord’s Table in his 
church. Mr. Jenkins, not disposed to put quietly up with this 
arbitrary denial of his rights as a Churchman, presented him- 
self at the table, was repelled, and complained to the Bishop, 
who ordered preliminary proceedings against Mr. Cook to be 
instituted. The result is a decision that a prima facie case tor 
further inquiry has been made out, and the matter—if indeed 
Mr. Cook does not promptly withdraw from a quite untenable 
position—will be sent to craw] through the weary round of the 
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Ecclesiastical Courts. It is a very strange thing that the first 
attempt made in England since the Reformation to enforce at 
least apparent orthodoxy by refusal of the sacraments, should 
come from the Evangelical side of the Church. Yet, if stories 
which we have heard about the administration of Baptism in 
Scotland be true, men of very various schools of thought may 
agree in the wish to wield this most formidable of spiritual 
weapons. 

Bishop Colenso is again in England, but is not meeting with 
much comfort and aid from his episcopal brethren. He was 
announced to preach at St. Martin’s Church, Oxford: (commonly 
known as Carfax), on the 29th November, but on the 28th the 
Bishop inhibited him. The sermon, however, which the Bishop 
of Natal would have delivered was read by the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. C: J. H. Fletcher, and in the afternoon of the 
same day the arch-heretic himself preached in the chapel of 
Balliol College, over which neither the Bishop of the diocese, 
nor, as it appears, the Visitor of the College, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, has any jurisdiction. The next act in the drama was a 
general and most unnecessary pastoral issued by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, not only to the faithful in his own diocese, but to the 
Heads of the three Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge of which 
he is the Visitor, warning all and sundry against Dr. Colenso. 
Next, on Sunday, December 13th, a very large congregation 
assembled in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s chapel, St. James’s, London, 
with the expectation of hearing the Bishop, were disappointed 
by the arrival of an inhibition from Dr. Jackson. Under these 
circumstances it was an act of courage on the part of Dean 
Stanley to invite Dr. Colenso to fill the pulpit of Westminster 
Abbey, and no less a manly and modest thing of the Bishop to 
refuse so tempting an offer, on the ground that he “did not 
come home to assert his own personal position in the Church of 
England, if that were doubtful which has been recognized by 
his Grace the Primate of all England, and, above all, by the 
Crown.” This is not the first time that the orthodox have had 
the opportunity of learning a lesson of Christian meckness and 
charity from the heretical Prelate. And considering that the 
supreme Courts have decisively quashed Dr. Colenso’s condem- 
nation and deposition by the South African Bishops, and that 
his ecclesiastical status is therefore as good as that of any of the 
Bishops who have inhibited him, this free use of the episcopal 
“sic volo, sic jubeo,” is hardly consistent with respect for duly 
established authority—We are glad, however, to be able to 
record that on St. Andrew’s Day--set apart by the English 
Church as a day of intercession for missions—the reading-desk 
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{not the pulpit) of Westminster Abbey was occupied by Dr. 
Caird, the Principal of the University of Glasgow, and one of 
the Queen’s Chaplains for Scotland. It is hardly necessary to 
add that he preached an excellent sermon, which we cordially 
recommend to our readers.* 

The Scottish Patronage Act of this year, while vesting the 
future appointment of minister in the congregation, left it to 
the General Assembly to define this unaccustomed term. This 
task the Permanent Commission of that body has now accom- 
plished, with a somewhat remarkable result : 

“The interim regulation as to membership is as follows: The roll 
of the congregation shall include, 1, As communicants all persons not 
being under Church discipline whose names appear on the roll of com- 
municants, and who have not ceased to be members of the congregation 
by receiving certificates of transference or otherwise. 2, As adherents 
only such other persons, being parishioners of full age, as have shewn 
to the satisfaction of the Kirk Session that they desire to be considered 
as connected with the congregation, or would be admitted to the 
communion if they applied, and have claimed to be enrolled as mem- 
bers of the congregation.” 

This is not very easy to understand, but it seems to mean that 
the elective body shall consist of communicants in the first place, 
and, in the second, of such persons as might be communicants if 
they wished. At all events, it puts the formation of the elective 
body completely into the hands of the Kirk Session, which, if 
we mistake not, is self-chosen and irresponsible. Any measure 
more completely adapted to make the Church into a sect, and a 
sect holding a peculiarly invidious position, it is impossible to 
conceive. We are very much mistaken if the people of Scotland 
long tolerate the existence of a Church which, while it draws its 
incume from the whole land of the country, elects its ministers 
precisely in the same way as any other unordained body. The 
result already is, that not only the Synod of the United Pres- 
byterian, but the Permanent Commission of the Free Church, 
have taken up a more decided attitude than heretofore as to the 
separation of Church and State. 

In the Contemporary Review of October last, Mr. Gladstone 
published a paper on Ritualism, which, though it naturally at- 
tracted a good deal of attention at the-time, was chiefly remark- 
able for omitting to discuss the one matter of absorbing interest, 
the connection of ritual with doctrine. In it, however, occurred 
one short paragraph, in which, with an obvious reference to the 
then recent conversion of the Marquis of Ripon, he spoke of the 





* The Universal Religion : a Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey, &c. 
By John Caird, D.D, Glasgow: Maclehose. 1874. 
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new policy of Rome, and the impossibility of any man now be- 
coming her convert “ without renouncing his moral and mental 
freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
another.” This paragraph formed the subject of much private 
remonstrance with its author, and he consequently followed it up 
with a pamphlet,* which from its enormous sale has become one 
of the political facts of the year. This is not the place to display 
Mr. Gladstone’s argument or to criticise his statements; it is 
enough to say that the blow was delivered with remarkable 
vigour and has produced a signal effect. The answers from the 
Catholic side have so far been feeble in the extreme; and an 
attempt on the part of Lord Camoys, Lord Acton and some other 
gentlemen, to take up what may be called the position of the Old 
English Catholics as to the boundaries of civil and ecclesiastical 
allegiance, has been met by Archbishop Manning with the swift 
threat of excommunication. What will be the effect upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s own political prospects and upon those of the Liberal 
party, it is difficult to predict. Certainly no ingenuity of Orange 
calumny can again connect his name with the accusation of 
erypto-Catholicism. There are signs already that the pamphlet 
has had the result of rallying the Nonconformists to the standard 
of the leader whom, not many years ago, they trusted so impli- 
citly. On the other hand, it will tend to precipitate the alliance 
between Catholics and Conservatives which has long been quietly 
growing up. This is well pointed out by the author of a pam- 
phlet, “The Liberal Party and the Catholics,”+ who, however, 
while counting up the obligations of the Liberal party to the 
Catholics, characteristically forgets to mention what the Catholics 
owe to the Liberal party. We cannot say that we shall greatly 
regret this re-trimming of the political balance should it occur ; 
whenever it is clearly understood that the Conservative is also 
the Catholic party, there will be (as already in Ireland), an im- 
portant accession of Protestants to the Liberal side. And if, as 
is stated by the author of the pamphlet to which we have alluded, 
denominational education is to be the key-stone of the arch be- 
tween Conservatism and Catholicism, it must not be forgotten 
that principles are apt to cross St. George’s Channel ; and that if 
Mr. Disraeli makes new friends by handing over the education 
of Ireland to Cardinal Cullen, he will also convert old ones into 
bitter foes. E. 


* The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance : a Political Ex- 
postulation. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. London: Murray. 
1874. 


t 
+ The Liberal Party and the Catholics. London: Longmans. 1874. 
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X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Sayce’s Lectures on PuarLo.oey. 
The Principles uf Comparative Philology. By A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. London : 
Triibner and Co. 1874. 


Ir is a real pleasure to read a book like this; it is a work of 
manifold merits. In the first place, it has the rare reeommenda- 
tion of being what it calls itself. It is emphatically a book of 
principles. Its author is theroughly imbued with the Oxonian 
love for giant generalizations, held happily in check by the rigor- 
ous application, in deed as well as in word, of the now no less 
Oxonian, than in its origin Baconian, method of patient induc- 
tion. The natural consequence is, that his principles are sound 
in the main, just because they are not too sweeping. As far as 
they go, they seem everywhere founded on facts ; so that if they 
are called in question, the burden of proof will simply lie on the 
objector. Mr. Sayce does not commit the foolish error, which 
so many philologists do, of staking his professional reputation on 
some harebrained hypothesis ; he is everywhere open to correc- 
tion; but in matters of moment it will be either a very wise or a 
very foolish man that will undertake to correct him. As might 
be expected in a book of Principles contained within the compass 
of 370 pages, there is a comparative paucity of details, which are 
thrown in rather by way of illustration than as forming the sub- 
stance of the volume, yet always in such a manner that we are 
made to feel that there is “ plenty more where that comes from.” 
This is as it should be. It is stimulating rather than satisfying, 
though none the less satisfactory. The great art of book-writing 
is to tell the reader just enough to maké him wish for more. 

Chapter i. is on the sphere of Comparative Philology and its 
relation to the other sciences. This relation is well stated. ‘ The 
object of all science is twofold: to obtain such a knowledge of 
nature and its laws as shall enable us to combine and control 
them practically for our future use and benefit.” But “for this 
end a knowledge of ourselves is still the most important. Every 
new discovery confirms the theory of progressive development, 
and it is the development of the moral and intellectual life, 
a knowledge of which is needed for its further improvement. 
But over. the very foundations of this life a veil is drawn, which 
can only be lifted by language, the mediator between the spiritual 
and the physical.” We are reminded that the science is still in 
its infancy and exposed to the danger of dogmatism, which pecu- 
liarly besets that condition. Mr. Sayce next shews how scientific 
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knowledge differs from ordinary knowledge in being comparative. 
Hence philology to be scientific must be comparative ; “it is 
simply the application of the comparative method to the pheno- 
mena of language.” “To attempt to study a language without 
reference to any other is futile.” Goiden words! Among the 
“ portentous errors” put forth as the fancied facts of such mis- 
called scholarship, he instances the belief that Latin was derived 
from AZolic ; that the passive was prior to the middle voice ; that 
kadéw and call, édo¢ and whole, are identical. As many of Mr. 
Sayce’s readers probably think the latter still, we could wish he had 
just explained in a foot-note that as x = Teutonic h, especially at 
the beginning of a word, so the «Ay in xé-KAn-Ka, KAn-T6¢, &e., may 
be compared with the da in Gothic la-thén (for hla-thon ), old high 
German Jadén and modern German laden, and perhaps the cad 
form of the root with the Dutch halen, the German hohlen, and 
the old English Aa/e in the sense of haling men and women into 
prison ; whereas our ca// answers, according to Grimm’s law, to 
viipu-c, ynpvw, Sanse. gar, grndmi, gir, gird, Zend. gar, Lat. garrio, 
Lithuanian garsa-s, garsi-s, gyr-d; and that ddo0¢ again, standing 
for od\Foc, answers to the Sanscrit sarva-s, omnis, as well as to 
Latin sollus, solidus, and possibly to salvus ; while whole (which 
is really hole for hale, and only receives its w from an imagined 
analogy to well), with Goth. hai/s, Germ. feil, Dutch heel, &c., 
answers to the Greek xcadéc, which stands for cadtdéc, Sansc. 
kalyds. In this connection Mr. Sayce notices the much-vexed 
pépoy, which, following Kuhn, he connects with paprry, i.e. 
pparrw, on the analogy of orépoy and adorparrw, and interprets it 
the snatchers. This is better than “dividing the voice ;” and if 
not so distinctive of man, yet highly appropriate to his childish 
condition. In the same foot-note we have rp:royéveca, for which 
the scholiasts invented rpiré, Aolic for head (!), explained as 
Trita-born, Trita being a Vedic deity, who is said to have har- 
nessed the sun-horse. The coining of words to suit preconceived 
Opinions is not without its modern exemplifications. We were 
once looking through a collection of British Lepidoptera in which 
many specimens were labelled, as departing from the ordinary 
type, “ prec. var. ;’ and were considerably exercised in mind as 
to whether the learned author of the catalogue intended precox 
varietas, “an early variety,” or precaria varietas, an “inconstant 
variety ;” but our doubts were impatiently cut short by an experi- 
enced entomologist who had settled in his mind long ago, without 
reference to a dictionary, that “ preece” was Latin for “ perhaps.” 

In calling Comparative Philology a science, Mr. Sayce warns 
us we must not regard it as an exact science; but then there 
are other sciences, such as Meteorology, Sociology, and even 
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Chemistry, which have not yet attained, or are only just attaining, 
exactness. Further on, the author reminds us that language [i.e. 
the theory of language] is not phonology alone ; that language is 
thought expressed in words, and is thus related to the mental 
sciences on the one side, and to physiology on the other. Mr. 
Sayce divides the laws of language into two kinds —empirical, 
e.g. Grimm’s law of what is called in German Lautverschiebung ; 
and primary or ultimate, as those of phonetic decay, or “ laziness” 
and emphasis. Of the former he gives a splendid instance in 
the Latin pilus passing through Spanish pel-uca, It. perruca, 
French perruque, English perwiche, periwig, into the modern 
wig. Here nothing is left but termination ; and, let us add, the 
same thing may take place within the limits of one language, 
e.g. modern Greek, pare for dupariory, dim. of dupa, i.e. or-pa, 
where the root dz- is wholly lost. This instance is noticed some- 
where by Professor Blackie. Emphasis, according to Mr. Sayce, 
decreases as culture advances, because the greater the mastery 
of ideas, the more easily is meaning conveyed without distinct- 
ness of utterance. Hence the modern Englishman of the upper 
classes, particularly in the South, is notorious for closing his lips 
and lazy indistinctness of speech. With regard to emphasis, 
we think Mr. Sayce attributes a little too much to its unassisted 
power. We cannot but believe the d in riband owes something 
to the false analogy of band, and the g in impregnable to a fancied 
connection with impregnate, as though it stood for unimpregnable 
in such a phrase as impregnable virtue. So, too, corporal for 
caporal is not to be considered as unaffected by the associations 
of corps. As for A.S. hés, we have little doubt that this word 
has lost an r, preserved to us in the English horse by dialectic 
regeneration, for the Saxon of books was not all the Saxon spoken. 
We snspect our horse is the same as the German ross for hross ; 
cf. hring O. H. G. for ring, and the Saxon horsa in the mythical 
Hengist (stallion, German hengst), and Horsa the mare ; indicating, 
I suppose, the reminiscence that it was chiefly by means of their 
cavalry that the Saxon invaders prevailed. We cannot dwell 
longer on this chapter, interesting as it is. True to his Baconian 
training, the author employs its very phrases in attacking with 
masterly vigour what he calls, and we think rightly calls, the 
Idola ot Glottology - some of which are idola rostrorum as well 
as idola fori, and therefore may claim attention in a “ Theological 
Review.” The first idolon which our author assails is that of 
determining the laws of language from the Aryan family alone. 
This has a chapter to itself. So has the idolon of primeval centres, 
or the common assumption that all languages must have sprung 
(like all the men that speak them) from one, or at most two or 
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three primeval centres. These phantoms are hunted and hacked 

by Mr. Sayce with the dexterity of an heroic gladiator among 

the shades of Avernus. We wish we could quote him on this 

head, but time and space forbid. Perhaps the most interesting 

chapter is the fourth, in which he brings to the test the theory 

of three stages of development espoused by Professor Whitney 

with transatlantic warmth, but more or less taken for granted 

by philologists at large. This theory is, that all languages began 

by being tsolating, in which stage the position of a word alone 
denoted the meaning of a sentence, without any auxiliary signs 

of relationship, as is now the case in Chinese ; that they then 

became agglutinative, by the addition of independent words as 

such auxiliary signs ; and finally flectional, when the meaning of 

those marks was forgotten, and they became so many parts of the 

word. Mr. Sayce is almost too impassioned in his confutation 

of this view. His case is so tremendously strong on a posteriori 
grounds, that it is scarcely needful perhaps to be so very fervid 

on the @ priori impossibility of a man with an agglutinative or 

an isolating mind ever coming to think, and hence to express 
himself, in an inflectional manner. We do not know of course 

what civilization (Nature’s education) might effect in this regard, 

while we do know that artificial training may do much ; yet the 

broad fact remains, that follow an inflectional language as far 

back as you will, and in no single instance does it shew an ap- 
proximation to the agglutinative, far less the isolating condition, 

nor does any known isolating or agglutinative language exhibit i 
any signs of progress towards a further stage. The chapter on 

the Possibility of Mixture in the Grammar and Vocabulary of a 
Language has some bearing on the preceding question ; for while 
it is certain that languages left to themselves do not change their 
fundamental isolating, agglutinative or flectional character, as the 
ase may be, it is not so certain that they may not influence one 
another in this direction, still less that languages on the same 
plane in this respect to begin with, but differing in minor gram- 
matical traits, may not interchange the same. We think Mr. 
Sayce clearly shews that Professor Max Miiller’s absolute view 
as to the utter impossibility of mixture in grammar must be given 
up in the face of facts. The thing is hard and rare, but not im- 
possible. 

Another idolon which Mr. Sayce strenuously attacks is the 
notion of men even partially civilized, sufficiently to hold any 
converse with each other, doing so by means of mere uninflected 
roots. He seems to believe in every case that root and inflection 
were coeval. This is a point that demands from our philologists 
more attention than it has yet received. Two valuable chapters 
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follow on the “ Metaphysi#s of Language,” and “ Philology and 
Religion.” The latter, which reiterates the solemn warnings of 
Prof. Max Miiller to check our hasty analogies by the established 
results of comparative philology, is especially seasonable for these 
times, when the serious punning which passes for etymology 
throws such dire discredit on liberal theological speculations. 
While, as Professor Curtius remarks in his expressive German, 
these absurdities still continue to be trumpeted forth with full 
cheeks (mit vollen Backen ausposaunt), Grundziige der Griechis- 
chen Etymologie, Einleitung ; while Dr. Zerffi asks us to believe 
that Manu is the same as Noah, Jahveh the same as Jove, and 
Cupid Dypuk spelt backwards, we may well be thankful for 
such timely hints. 

To conclude this meagre notice, the great merit of Mr. Sayce’s 
work consists in the large and comprehensive way in which he 
looks at every question ; his wide and intelligent grasp of linguistic 
facts; in the fair prominence he gives to the much-neglected class 
of extra Aryan tongues, from his favourite Accadian to Basque 
and the American dialects; and, above all, in his conscientious care 
never to dogmatize beyond his facts. As even the sun has spots 
which are sometimes visible to the naked eye, so we must take 
exception to Mr. Sayce’s Greek accents, which are almost as often 
wrong as right. If Mr. Sayce had had a practical acquaintance 
with modern Greek, so easy to acquire nowadays that it seems 
almost a pity that every philologist does not spend afew weeks in 
acquiring it, not only would he not have told us that gvAaxog is 
typical modern Greek for gvAak (perhaps we should read gvAaxag, 
which would be right, but would not illustrate his point), but as 
little would he have followed Deffner in asserting that Athens 
is now called "AvSijra, “the Flowery.” We have spent three 
months there, and never once heard its name so pronounced. 
But granting that it is so called, it would scarcely suggest 
“flowery” to the mind of a modern Greek, or an ancient Greek 
either ; still less could the form have been suggested by any such 
fancy. The accent here makes all the difference. ‘The actual 
Greek for flowery is dySypai ; a possible form would be avSnvai 
or avSevai, but in no case arSqva. A _ practical colloquial 
acquaintance with Romaic would have saved our author from 
writing aiwy for aiwy (p. 24), a&pyoc aypoc¢ for apyoc aypoc 
(p. 56), eradpog for cravpdg (p. 151), rérapog for rorapde (p. 191), 
xpvaoce (not even the more plausible ypieoc) for xpva0c (p. 192), 
aravpog for oravpdc, again (p. 227), éxra for érra (p. 235, note), 
and that in defiance of his own etymology, ie. éxréyv, from ézw, 
the wildly impossible rrwoeic for rrwaec (p. 247), roda for moda 
(p. 239) and coopog for xéopog (p. 95); aiwy and érra, it is true, 
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are elsewhere written correctly, but several of the other errors 
are repeated even in the index. That Mr. Sayce’s notions of the 
Greek accent are somewhat vague, we may gather from the fol- 
lowing note on page 32: “In the same manner [i.e. by emphasis] 
we must explain the Greek rule [sic] which throws the accent 
upon the first member of a compound whenever possible.” Surely 
this is loose language. What has sucha theory to say to Seogédpoc, 
Seoréxoc, Seo yoc, and their countless analogues? Why dvafarée, 
but rd avaBarov, leaven; why ixxAnroc, éxiSerov, but éxAexrde, 
avotkrov | 

The truth is, that although there are a hundred reasons, there 
are no rules in Greek accentuation except only such as are purely 
negative. Where certain accents cannot fall is taught by prosody, 
but where they must fall can be learnt by practice alone, and we 
know of no practice that makes so perfect as a colloquial acquaint- 
ance with Greek. E. M. G. 


De Sautcy’s Numismatics oF THE Hoty Lanp. 


Numismatique dela Terre Sainte. Par F. de Sauley, Membre 
de l'Institut. Ornée de 25 Planches. Paris, 1874. Londo: 
Barthes and Lowell. 


M. de Sauley’s name is known wherever numismatic science 
is cultivated, as an indefatigable explorer of the East, and espe- 
cially of the Holy Land, who has spared neither labour nor ex- 
pense in collecting the specimens of its coinage. The most eminent 
of his brother numismatists do not indeed share his opinions re- 
specting the antiquity of the Jewish coins or the square Hebrew 
alphabet ;* but in the present work he is on safe ground, offering 
no temptation to theorize. It is a very honourable memorial of 
his devotion to his science, and will be received as a standard 
authority for the region of which it treats.t This region is far 
more extensive than our English use of the Holy Land, or even 
Palestine, had led us to expect. M. de Sauley takes the name 
with the extent which was given to it by Hierocles, a writer of 
the sixth century, author of what would now be called a Hand- 
book of the Geography of Western Asia. He divides Palestine 





* See Theological Review, 1868, pp. 247—251. 

+ It is painful to observe traces of the bitter resentment which the events 
of the war have left in the minds of Frenchmen. M. de Saulcy concludes his 
Avant-Propos with a scornful invitation to the Germans to criticise deficiencies 
in his work, arising from his unwillingness to visit their country and examine 
their cabinets. The pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes bear testimony to 
the strength of this feeling in the minds of literary men. 
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into three eparchies, adding the region of Lebanon, including 
Damascus and Palmyra at the one extremity and Arabia at the 
other. We confine our notice of the present work to the Holy 
Land in the sense familiar to our countrymen. 

The coinage of the Maccabean period has been treated of in 
the article in this Review before referred to. The succession to 
the throne and pontificate of Judea, atter the death of Alexander 
Janneus, varied with the fortunes of the great leaders in the 
civil wars of Rome. But after the victory of Augustus, Herod* 
the son of Antipater the Idumzan, by devotion to his cause ob- 
tained the sovereignty of Judea, which then included Galilee 
and Trachonitis. After his death Augustus refused to recognize 
Archelaus as his successor in the kingdom, but left him the title 
of tetrarch, Herod Antipas having the same title in Galilee, and 
Philip in Trachonitis. His tyranny led to his deposition and 
exile, and Judza became a Roman province, with Coponius for 
its first procurator, A.D. 6.t He seems forthwith to have begun 
the coinage, or at least issue, of small copper money at Jerusalem. 
The first in M. de Saulcy’s list bears a date of the reign of 
Augustus which corresponds to that of the commencement of his 
procuratorship. It has on the obverse KAICAPOC, and an ear 
of wheat ; on the reverse a palm-tree with fruit, and the date 
AT (33). Till the reign of Tiberius none of these coins issued 
by the procurators bears the superscription of the emperor, nor 
till the conquest by Vespasian his image (Matt. xxii. 20). The 
denarius and stater (Matt. xvii. 27) furnished the higher currency 
of the Jews ; those issued by the procurators are of small size 
and value and poor execution, serving the purpose of small 
change. In the reign of Tiberius we also find the /ituus and the 
simpulum, religious emblems, on these procuratorial coins, but 
nothing directly indicating idolatrous worship. As these coins 
have no specification of the place where they were issued, on 
what ground are they assigned to Jerusalem? Their types cer- 
tainly lead us to attribute to them a Palestinian origin; the 
absence of all that might offend the eyes of a Jew points to the 
caution of rulers newly entered into power, characteristic of the 
reign of Augustus, as the name of the emperor is of Tiberius ; the 
place of their issue would naturally be the seat of government, and 
in Jerusalem they have chiefly been found. The procuratorship 
of Annius Rufus (13 A.D.) appears to have been distinguished 
by an unusually large issue of them, though it lasted only two 





* The coins of Herod and the Herodians may be seen in Frélich, and with 
corrections in Eckhel, D.N. viii. 483. 
+ De Saulcy, p. 17. 
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years. Augustus died in his procuratorship, and we have seen 
the change in the coin which took place under Tiberius. His 
mother Julia is joined with him in some examples. With his 
reign their issue seems to have ceased, as we meet with no later 
name till we come to Vespasian and Titus, and the well-known 
types of the conquest of Judea. Domitian, with a modesty which 
we should hardly have expected from him, assumed no title from 
the achievement of his father and brother. The coins found in 
/Elia Capitolina have no relation to biblical history. 

The coins of Cesarea, the port and town at the foot of Carmel, 
founded by Herod and named in honour of Augustus, afford M. 
de Saulcy a confirmation of his remark respecting the coins issued 
at Jerusalem under the procurators. A coin bearing date 14 (14) 
has the head of Augustus. This date is that of the inauguration 
of Cesarea. Now we know that this ceremony was conducted 
with entire disregard to Jewish feelings, and that a temple to 
Augustus rose in the middle of the city. Herod would not seruple 
to place the head of the emperor on the coin struck in his honour, 
and their frequency leads to the conjecture that large numbers of 
them were coined and thrown by handfuls among the multitude. 

Of course many of the coins figured in the plates have not 
passed under M. de Saulcy’s inspection. These are distinguished 
by an asterisk. The rest are described de visu and very minutely, 
both obverse and reverse being given. .They have been litho- 
graphed effectively, and the volume claims a place in every numis- 
matic library which aims at completeness. 

K. 





SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Supernatural Religion ; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation. In Two Volumes, Fourth Edition. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1874. 


The writer of this book assumes at the outset that the dogmatic 
structure of ecclesiastical Christianity and “ Divine Revelation” 
are practically equivalent ; and his object is therefore, in the first 
place, to examine the foundations upon which these accepted 
doctrines stand, to expose pretensions which he regards as false 
and baseless, and to exhibit Jesus, not as one of three Persons 
in the Trinity, but as the Teacher of the most sublime morality 
which the world has seen. Toward this great end the work now 
published is only a contribution. It is directed against the mira- 
cles which are claimed as proofs of such alleged truths as the 
Incarnation and Atonement. The first Part contains a discussion 
of the philosophical arguments against the miraculous, and pre- 
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sents a sketch of the intellectual condition of the era in which 
the Gospel narratives took their rise ; while the second and third 
Parts are devoted to an examination of the date, the authorship 
and character, of the four Gospels themselves.* This investiga- 
tion, however, is only carried out fully in the case of the fourth 
Gospel, the treatment of which occupies the third Part. In 
dealing with the Synoptics, it is regarded as sufficient to ascertain 
the first traces of their appearance in their present form without 
any further search into their mutual relations to each other, or 
any attempt to reproduce in their unadorned simplicity the actual 
facts which they variously report. These problems are perhaps 
reserved for future treatment, but it cannot be said that the 
author’s self-imposed task is completely discharged until he has 
extricated from the accretions of subsequent generations the 
primitive elements of Christian tradition. 

The aids on which the author chiefly relies are found in the 
writings of the modern critical school of Germany. With these 
he possesses an extensive and intimate acquaintance ; his mate- 
rials have been collected with laborious diligence, and in the 
long lists of books which crowd his notes, the prominence given 
to continental names reminds us painfully of the poverty of 
English studies in this field. Of the interest which may be im- 
parted by familiarity with foreign literature, the bibliographical 
account of the controversy about Marcion’s Gospel (LI. pp. 81— 
87) affords a favourable specimen, though the same chapter is in 
other respects one of the least satisfactory in the whole book, 
and fails to give the reader any clear insight into the methods 
of the disputants, or the sources on which their judgments de- 
pend. That there are occasional inaccuracies of statement, and 
indications of slovenly scholarship, must be admitted ;+ and 
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* As the philosophical positions advanced in these volumes are considered in 
another portion of this Review, the following remarks are confined solely to 
their critical results. 

+ Thus, to take one or two instances almost at random, we find (I. 254) 
**that the Father would reveal all things to his Son” as the equivalent of dre 
mavra 6 maTho pavepot Tepi TOU viow [avTod] Inaod vig Navy, Ep. of Barnab. 
xii. On p. 345, Vol. I., weare referred to the 105th chapter of Justin’s Dia- 
logue with Trypho for general quotations not found in our Gospels at all, the 
fact being that the chapter only contains two quotations from the ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
the first of which agrees with a passage in Luke, and the second with a passage 
in Matthew. We are glad to observe that in the last edition (I]. 326—328) 
the author has withdrawn his charge against Tischendorf and Westcott of falsi- 
fication of the text of Irenzus, pointed out in the Jnquwirer of Nov. 7th, and 
since made notorious by Dr. Lightfoot in the Contemporary Review, and doubt- 
less noticed also by other critics. But he cannot be acquitted of perversity in 
retaining the inaccurate translation upon which his charge was founded ; 
his version still ignores the real issue, viz., the difference between the direct 
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that the writer is sometimes overpowered by the mass of critical 
opinions which he has gathered, and trusts unduly to mere book- 
work, is also not to be denied ; but that he strives to be truthful 
and impartial is everywhere apparent, even through the asperities 
which he is sometimes unable to restrain. The process of direct 
inquiry into the age of the Gospels is accompanied by a running 
commentary on the defence of their authenticity by the late Dr. 
Tischendorf, with which the well-known essay of Dr. Westcott 
on the Canon of the New Testament is associated. On what he 
regards as the unfounded assumptions or the positive misrepre- 
sentations of these writers, the author has small mercy, and it 
must be confessed that his zeal has more than once laid him 
open to something stronger than the “retort courteous ;” but 
his work is always earnest and generally clear, his reasonings are 
direct, though they sometimes appear to us overstrained, and his 
main conclusions it will be found difficult to shake. 

At the commencement of the investigation into the date of 
our first three Gospels, the author lays down the critical prin- 
ciples which are to be his guides. The opening verse of the third 
Synoptic proves that there were many Gospels current in the 
early church which are no longer extant. Of these Gospels some 
few traces remain in the literature of the second and third cen- 
turies, and they suffice to prove that these compositions must 
have borne a close resemblance to each other and to our Synop- 
tics. Putting aside all the specific references to our Gospels by 
name, which do not occur until near the end of the second cen- 
tury, we may divide the quotations contained in the writings of 
the first age into three groups. They may agree with passages 
in our Synoptics word for word ; they may possess a general 
correspondence to passages in our Synoptics, but differ in some 
casual or in some characteristic expression; or they may be 
entirely independent, and have no parallels at all. It is quite 
plain that this last class of citations affords no evidence for the 
existence of our Gospels; they must belong either to tradition 
or to some other records. But neither can the other citations 
be accepted as positive proof; the variations in language and 
arrangement already cast some doubt on those of the second 
order; and, in the absence of any direct mention of their source, 
how are we to be sure that even those which are in verbal accord- 
ance with our evangelists—and they are by far the least numerous 





and the indirect speech.—The numerous misprints in the notes are doubtless 
due to the haste with which the volumes have been hurried through the press ; 
but it is not creditable to the author's care that the text of the fourth edition 
should continue, like the first, to place Hegesippus in the eleventh century 
(I. 218). 
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—were not really derived from some analogous works? Where 
such quotations are speedily followed by reports of incidents or 
sayings unlike anything in our Gospels, the presumption is indeed 
strong that they are all derived from the same documents.* 
Armed with these rules, the author traverses the whole of 
early Christian literature, down to the appearance of the four 
Gospels under their present names at the end of the second cen- 
tury, in search of any clear and certain testimony to their use 
and recognition. He criticises almost every important citation 
or group of citations alleged in their behalf, and comes to the 
conclusion that not a single distinct trace of any one of them, first 
of the Synoptics, and then of the fourth Gospel, is to be found 
during the first century and a half after the death of Jesus.t In 
the course of his review he passes judgment on many questions of 
subordinate interest arising out of the elements among which the 
solution of the main problem has to be sought. The relative ages 
of the three forms of the Ignatian Epistles, and the further doubts 
even as to the authenticity of the earliest, the date and sources 
of the Clementines, the genuineness and integrity of the Epistle 
of Polycarp, and other similar disputed points, are discussed with a 
fulness of information which leaves little to be desired. The writer 
is keenly alive to the prejudices which mar so many of the allu- 
sions to heretical teachers, rendering it difficult to determine the 
nature of the documents to which they appealed, and his treat- 
ment of Ptolemzus and Heracleon is marked by considerable 
care. A brave attempt is made to rescue Marcion from the hands 
of his adversaries, though we are not prepared to accept the con- 
clusion that the Gospel used by Marcion was prior to our third 
Synoptic, and was indeed the oldest, next to the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, of which we have any record. The evidence 
that Tatian employed four Gospels (presumably our four) is in 
like manner weakened by attaching undue weight to the testi- 
mony of Epiphanius ; while the earlier and explicit statement of 
Eusebius, though not passed over in silence, is only mentioned 
to be set aside. Instances of what looks very like special plead- 
ing of this kind are not uncommon throughout the book, evincing 
a determination to accept nothing less than absolute demonstra- 
tion, which is at times carried to an unwarrantable extreme. 
The writer who dismisses as “a mere conjecture” (II. 241) the 
innocent suggestion that the missing commencement of the Canon 


* The soundness of this canon, however, it would be easy to dispute. The 
use of the Old Testament Scriptures by many of the Fathers is quite sufficient 
to invalidate it. All that can be urged in its favour is a probability which is 
by no means overwhelming. 

+ It would be safer, perhaps, to take his birth as our point of departure. 
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of Muratori contained the names of Matthew and Mark prior to 
the mention of Luke in the third place and of the Gospel of 
John as the fourth, is indeed hard to please. He states that the 
“ Historical Memoirs” of Hegesippus must have been written, in 
part at least, after the succession of Eleutherus to the Roman 
bishopric (177—193 A.D.), and then enlarges on his silence 
about our canonical Gospels; and as he elsewhere treats this 
negative evidence as a proof that they did not exist, his readers 
are left to infer that the appearance of our Gospels may be post- 
poned even beyond those limits, and they are not informed that 
Irenzeus, whose recognition of them is unequivocal, however 
childish may be the arguments which he calls up in their sup- 
port, flourished about the same time. In discussing the origin 
of particular citations also, the author appears sometimes to lack 
that sympathetic tact which is really indispensable in this branch 
of the inquiry. Thus, for instance, he affirms (II. 305), and 
doubtless rightly, that the passage in Rev. i. 7, “ Behold, he 
cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see him, and they also 
which pierced him,” contains a direct reference to Zech. xii. 10, 
although the context gives us no hint of a quotation. But when 
he finds in the Clementine Homilies* the phrase, ra €ua rpoBara 
dxover THs éuns pPwviAs, he hears in them no echo of the words in 
the fourth Gospel, ra mpdBara ra ea tis pwvas pov dxove, 
but contents himself (II. 340) with the Jame suggestion that there 
was no more common representation among the Jews of the rela- 
tion between God and his people than that of Shepherd and his 
sheep, and he therefore refers the saying to the Ebionitic source 
to which other quotations in the same work are, in his opinion, 
to be assigned. It is not, however, a question of the relation 
between God and his people. The words are not put into the 
mouth of the Divine Being at all; the speaker is not obscure, 
and is of course no other than Jesus, who is described as 4747s 
ov mpopyrys, and they carry with them a ring which is wholly 
different from that of any known passage, whether in the Synop- 
tics or in the author’s favourite Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Equally unsatisfactory is the endeavour (I. 240) to identify the 
phrase in the Epistle of Barnabas (chap. iv.), multi voeati, pauct 
electi (which hints, at least, at Matt. xxii. 14+), with nam multi 
creati sunt, pauci autem salvabuntur, in 4 Ezra viii. 3. These 
sentences are far more widely separated by linguistic differences 
than many other passages which our author peremptorily forbids 
Tischendorf or Westcott to connect with their parallels in our 
evangelists. It is, however, quite true that the passage cannot 





* Clem. Hom. iii. 52. tT modoi yap ioe KANTO, ddiyou Oé ExXeKToi. 
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be decisively quoted in favour of our Matthew, as in the absence 
of any specified source it would be equally possible to ascribe it 
to any one of the cycle out of which Matthew arose. Moreover, 
if the citation were established, it would still be of doubtful 
value so long as the composition of the Epistle of Barnabas can 
be brought down to the latter half of the second century. No 
decision can be free from difficulty ; but our author’s chvice 
appears the most embarrassed with improbabilities. 

In any quest of indications of our Gospels in the second cen- 
tury, the writings of Justin Martyr will naturally receive a large 
share of attention. On the first Apology and the Dialogue with 
Trypho there hang no suspicions of defective authenticity or of 
subsequent interpolation. The date of their production can be 
fixed within very narrow limits, and the general position of their 
author renders his testimony of great importance. The exami- 
nation of these invaluable remaius is conducted on the whole 
with great care, and leads to the conclusion that Justin was not 
acquainted with any of our four evangelists, but employed a form 
of the Guspel known as the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
With regard to the fourth Gospel, the case seems to be quite 
plainly made out ; but we cannot think that the demonstration 
with respect to the Synoptics is equally solid. The “ Memoirs” 
to which Justin refers in confirmation of his statements, were 
composed, he tells us, by the apostles and their followers. It 
would be absurd to argue that the term “apostles” covers Mat- 
thew and John, and that by “followers” we are to understand 
Mark and Luke, no more and no less; but, on the other hand, 
the plurality of authorship may not unfairly be interpreted to 
imply plurality of books, That Justin availed himself of another 
Gospel or Gospels besides those now extant, is undeniable ; but 
we see no reason why he is to be limited to only one, nor are there 
any solid grounds for assuming that the “ Memoirs” which were 
every Sunday read in the public services of the Church (and 
Justin had a large experience between Ephesus and Rome), could 
not have comprised more than a single book, when we know 
that they contained particulars which our Matthew and Luke 
have separately, but not in common. The account of the birth 
of Jesus given by Justin differs, says our author, in several im- 
portant circumstances from either of the stories of the first and 
third Synoptics. This may be good cause for believing that 
Justin drew his information from some other source; but it 
cannot be urged in favour of his dependence on the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, which appears not to have included any 
narrative of the miraculous conception at all. Moreover, Justin’s 
assertion that the descent of Jesus from David came through 
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Mary, betrays indeed a tradition different from that with which 
we are familiar; nevertheless, it must have been a later and 
not an earlier form, for it could only have arisen when the 
incongruity of representing Jesus as belonging to the house 
of David by Joseph’s side, while Joseph was excluded from 
all share in his birth, had become apparent. Of this incon- 
gruity the third Gospel has preserved a curious trace in the 
insertion of the words “as was supposed” at the beginning 
of its version of the genealogy (Luke iii. 23). So far, then, 
from involving the non-existence of our Synoptics, Justin’s 
account appears to indicate a subsequent stage of the idea em- 
bodied by them, from which it is highly unlikely that they 
receded. Of course no argument in their support can be based 
on grounds so slender as these ; but this seems to us one of the 
cases in which our author's reserve in dealing with the elements 
of which the Gospels are composed might have been judiciously 
laid aside. The quotations made by Justin from the “ Memoirs ” 
receive a large share of attention, but we canuot think that they 
are quite fairly treated. The author proposes to examine “ all 
Justin’s readings of the Sermon on the Mount,” and for this 
purpose he selects (I. 346 sqq.) three chapters from the first 
Apology, most of which have some parallel in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth chapters of our first Gospel, or in the corresponding 
passages of the third. These citations the author regards as 
continuous in Justin’s Gospel, where they formed a sort of whole 
analogous to what we describe as the Sermon on the Mount. 
The result of his inquiry goes to shew that the ditferences in 
order and language are so great as to render it inconceivable that 
Justin can be quoting from our Gospels. But we cannot think 
that this exactly represents the case. Justin has promised his 
august readers a demonstration of the Christian mystery ; but 
before he commences his proof, he thinks it fitting, he avers, to 
mention a few of Christ’s own precepts. Upon this he arrays a 
series of the sayings of Jesus, which he intersperses with moral 
reflections of his own, as he ranges, apparently quite haphazard, 
from topic to topic. There appears no ground whatever for 
assuming that these quotations constituted in the “ Memoirs ” 
one unbroken whole. Our author omits two passages, in one 
of which Jesus says, “The greatest commandment is, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God,” &c., while the other refers to the 
man who addressed him as “Good Master,” and contains his 
reply. These are obviously inserted in the same inconsequential 
way, with the desire of giving a general idea of the teachings of 
Jesus on all sorts of subjects, moral and religious, and the author 
shews no cause why they should be ignored. The omissions are 
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certainly indicated by stars, but nothing is said of the nature of 
what is omitted, and the reader would never imagine that the 
passages suppressed really dispose of the plea that Justin was 
quoting without interruption a version of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and overthrow the somewhat ostentatious endeavour 
after perfect impartiality. The arguments of Dr. Westcott, 
founded on the looseness which characterizes Justin's citations 
from the books of the Old Testament and from classical writers, 
are contemptuously dismissed as “imaginary” (I. 360). Else- 
where, “the deplorable carelessness and want of critical judg- 
ment on the part of the Fathers” are adduced with eagerness 
(II. 169); but it cannot be allowed that Justin could have erred 
in the same way. Not even the fact that the philosopher does 
not always quote the same passage from the “ Memoirs” in the 
same words, that he weaves into one long series passages from 
the law and the prophets without the least hint of a change of 
speaker, that he passes in one breath from Joe] to Isaiah, or 
from Isaiah to Numbers or to Jeremiah, will extract an admis- 
sion even of the possibility that Matthew and Luke and other 
analogous works could have been treated in the same way. 
With writers like the author of the Epistle of Barnabas we 
need not, indeed, be so particular. He may be readily pardoned 
for “confusion of memory ” (I. 239), and if his quotations do 
not always fit the source from which they seem to have been 
derived, what is easier than to slip in the suggestion (I. 247) 
that the text may have since been altered, or the unknown 
phrase have been added from some apocryphal book no longer 
extant? -The Clementines and Athenagoras fare in like manner 
at our author’s hands. Although the quotations which they 
contain differ from each other, from the parallels in our Gospels, 
from those in Justin Martyr, and even, in cases of repetition, 
from themselves, the Gospel according to the Hebrews is always 
pressed upon us as the common original of them all. This 
urgency and reiteration bring with them their own defeat. The 
evidence which is insufficient to establish satisfactorily the exist- 
ence and recognition of our Gospels, cannot be regarded as ade- 
quate to prove the exclusive use of any other. 

From this exaggerated stress on particular modes of reasoning, 
the two chapters devoted to the fourth Gospel are generally 
exempt. In one case, indeed, that of the passage in the Clemen- 
tines already alluded to, the writer fails to estimate the literary 
probabilities as highly as they deserve. The fragments of Apol- 
linaris, preserved in the Paschal Chronicle, may be said in like 
manner to be somewhat summarily rejected. But these are only 
small matters, on which passing disagreement cannot weaken the 
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force of the author’s main arguments. The external testimony 
to the date of the Gospel is first reviewed with a brevity and 
compactness that are refreshing after the lengthy discussions 
which occupy -the second Part; and the conclusion is firmly 
established that for the first century and a half after our era there 
is no certain trace of its existence. The discussion of its general 
character which follows is unfortunately destitute of any syinpa- 
thetic appreciation of its leading ideas. ‘The Gospel is regarded 
simply as a dogmatic treatise, of which the conception of a hypo- 
static Trinity is the fundamental principle (II. 350). This view 
possesses the advantage of liberating the author from the re- 
straints of affection, and sets him free to play the outward critic, 
but it certainly disqualifies him as the inward interpreter of the 
greatest work of the Christian gnosis. In haste to shew how 
advanced is the stage of doctrinal development to which it be- 
longs, he boldly translates (John i. 1) Ocds Hv 6 Adyos, “God 
was the Word” (IIL. 292), and overlooks the fact that if Philo 
and Justin apply the term Oceés without the article to the Logos, 
the writer of the fourth Gospel does just the same. In further 
proof of the subordination of the Logos in Justin, in contradis- 
tinction to the lofty place which it holds in the fourth Gospel, 
he declares that the ascription of the name “ Apostle” to the 
Logos in the former is quite opposed to the spirit of the latter 
(II. 293). Has he then forgotten that the Christ of the fourth 
Gospel continually refers all his power both in speech and deed 
to “Him that sent him”? The Logos is nowhere, it is true, 
designated “ Apostle,” because after the opening verses tl:is ter- 
minology is dropped, and the writer passes from the inner sphere 
of being to exhibit the play of the divine Thought in the words 
and acts of Jesus. But nevertheless Jesus claims for himself 
precisely this very function and relationship: “ As thou has sent 
(aréorecAas) me into the world, even so have I also sent (dréo- 
tetAa) them into the world” (John xvii. 18, cf. ver. 21)—In 
some other respects our author’s account errs by defect rather 
than excess. The reference to the Quartodeciman controversy is 
exceedingly meagre, compared with the profuse learning poured 
out so readily upon other less important subjects, and the spiri- 
tualized forms of Messianic doctrine and eschatology receive no 
notice. But the broad lines of the author's position are so skilfully 
drawn and so well defended, that they will doubtless be found 
in the long run capable of resisting all adverse attack. 

This book has already excited so much attention, and is likely 
to render so high a service to Gospel criticism in this country, 
that we have thought it better to offer some caution on occasional 
failures in its general methods than to spend time in praising the 
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merits which are palpable to all. The destructive work which 
it accomplishes is not final, and only represents a phase through 
which the commonly accepted views of the authenticity of the 
Gospels will have to pass before the materials of which they are 
composed can be appraised at their proper worth. We sincerely 
trust that it will not be long before the same hand undertakes 
the more difficult task of analyzing the various forms of the 
primitive Christian tradition contained in our Synoptics, so as to 
draw from them some trustworthy account of the life of the great 
Teacher. The interest of this problem will not soon die away ; 
in this country it is only just beginning to wake into activity. 
To its solution no individual mind can do more than contribute, 
but they are indeed few who are capable of affording aid of such 
solid and permanent value as the author of “Supernatural Reli- 
gion” evidently has it in his power to bestow. 


J. E. C. 





Some PuitosopgicaL Books. 


The Address* which the Principal of Manchester New Col- 
lege recently delivered, has no doubt already received the careful 
attention which its importance demands from those of our 
readers who are interested in the present action of scientific 
thought on religious belief. It is an utterance which expresses 
articulately and eloquently ideas which, we have no doubt, pre- 
sented themselves in some vague shape to many minds during 
the hearing or reading of the Belfast Address, but which now, 
thanks to the philosophic genius of Dr. Martineau, pass out of 
the condition of indistinct impressions, and assume the form of 
clear and graceful thoughts linked together in compact reason- 
ings, and marshalled in formidable array against the advancing 
materialism of our time. The main object of the speaker is to 
shew that Dr. Tyndall and his confréres do manifest injustice to 
religious truth when they ignore its firm base in man’s rational, 
volitional and moral nature, and leave it to seek its justification 
in the realm of emotion alone. There are three fundamental 
assumptions which have hitherto supported and vivified the 
teaching of Manchester New College : “ That the Universe which 
includes us and folds us round is the Life-dwelling of an Eternal 
Mind ; that the World of our abode is the scene of a Moral 
Government incipient but not yet complete ; and that the upper 





* Religion as affected by Modern Materialism: an Address delivered in 
Manchester New College, London, at the Opening of its Kighty-ninth Session. 
By James Martineau, LL.D., Principal. London: Williams and Norgate. 1874. 
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zones of Human Affection, above the clouds of self aud passion, 
take us into the sphere of a Divine Communion.”* These intui- 
tive convictions, it is conclusively shewn, are not undermined, 
but, on the contrary, confirmed, by a fair reading of the facts of 
physical and mental science. The very possibility of Science 
indicates the presence of Intelligence in the Cause, “for the 
universe as known, being throughout a system of Thought-rela- 
tions, can subsist only in an eternal Mind that thinks it.”+ 
When Dr. Tyndall expresses his belief that matter carries with 
it the promise and potency of all terrestrial life, it is clear that 
he imports into the meaning of the word “matter” all the 
excellences which successively arise in the course of Evolution. 
“ Such extremely clever Matter--matter that is up to everything, 
even to writing Hamlet, and finding out its own evolution, and 
substituting a molecular plébiscite for a divine monarchy of the 
world, may fairly be regarded as a little too modest in its dis- 
claimer of the attributes of Mind” If, again, it be said that 
Forces are self-subsistent, and that they alone adequately account 
for all that exists, Dr. Martineau reminds us that our list of so- 
called forces is merely a convenient scientific classification of 
phenomena, and that, amid all its manifestations, Force, as con- 
ceived by the mind, is ever one and the same. In answer to the 
question, What is this Force, so varied in expression yet identi- 
cal in essence ? we are introduced to the great principle, which 
may be called the foundation-stone of Dr. Martineau’s philo- 
sophy, the laying of which so securely upon the rock of psycho- 
logical reality will constitute, we think, his distinctive merit in 
the view of the historian of Philosophy, namely, that as it is in 
connection with the exercise of Volition only that the idea of 
Force arises, as the only causality we know is that of living 
Mind, so, in our quest for the ground of phenomena, we are 
brought naturally and inevitably into the presence of a Spiritual 
Energy. Hence it follows that those who assert that we know 
Force, virtually assert at the same time that we are not alto- 
gether ignorant of God. The truth that the Universe is the 
effect of the ever-present energizing of an Eternal Spirit is fur- 
ther strengthened by the presence in human nature of senti- 
ments, such as the feeling of Compassion and the sense of Duty, 
which do not find their explanation in the material universe 
below us, but imply the inspiration of a Supreme Mind above 
us. We do not pretend to have given, even in barest outline, 
the powerful arguments which in this masterly Address converge 
upon the central truth of Theism, and lead to the encouraging 
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conclusion that the present unhappy contrariety between scien- 
tific speculation and religious belief is not chargeable on any 
mutual contradiction among the human faculties themselves, 
but that when the dual functions of Reason are fitly exercised, 
the human mind finds access not only to the truths of Pheno- 
mena, but to the truths of the Spirit likewise. 

We may mention, as a suitable companion to the Address we 
have just noticed, a Lecture* by Dr. Caird to the students of 
the University of Glasgow. The drift of this thoughtful Lecture, 
and its relations with the line of thought developed by Professor 
Martineau, will be made sufficiently clear by the following 
extract : 


“To this tendency to ignore metaphysics, to begin and end with 
material facts, and to supersede thought and a science of thought, the 
general answer is, that those who try to do so are attempting an im- 
possible feat. You cannot build up a world out of experience without 
regard to thought and its laws; for, in the very effort, you tacitly 
presuppose what you are trying to ignore. You cannot reach mind as 
an ultimate product of matter and force; for in so doing you have already 
begun with mind ; the earliest step of the inquiry involves categories 
of mind, and it is in terms of mind that the very problem you are 
investigating can be so much as stated. * * * Whether there be such 
a thing as an absolute world outside of thought, whether there be 
such things as matter and material atoms existing in themselves before 
any mind begins to perceive or think about them, is not to the pur- 
pose. If there be such atoms, at any rate you, before you begin to 
make anything of them, must think them, and you can never by 
thinking about atoms or by thinking about anything prove that there 
is no such thing as thought. Before you reach thought as a last 
result, you would need to eliminate it from the data of the problem 
with which you start ; and that you can never do, any more than you 
can stand on your own shoulders or outstrip your shadow. The fun- 
damental vice, then, of Materialism is, that that out of which mind 
is to be extracted is itself the creation of mind, and already involves 
its existence as an originating power.” + 


Under the ambitious title of “Lux e Tenebris,”+ we have 
what is virtually an attempt to adapt the physiology and philo- 
sophy of Hartley and Priestley to the present state of biological 
and mental science. The only novel feature in the book is a 
curious hypothetical distinction between the soul proper or 
psyche and the mind-cell in which it is supposed to dwell; a 





* The Unity of the Sciences; a Lecture delivered at the Opening of the 
Winter Session of the University of Glasgow. By John Caird, D.D., Principal 
of the University. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1874. 

+ P. 22. 

t Lux e Tenebris ; or the Testimony of Consciousness, A Theoretic Essay. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 
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theory propounded to harmonize the doctrines of Idealism and 
Realism. In accordance with the views of Berkeley and Mill, 
the writer regards all facts, whether physical or psychical, as 
essentially mental states or mental activities. This Idealism, 
however, while resting on irrefragable logic, does not satisfy 
common sense, and the consequence is, in our author's view, a 
philosophical dead-lock which is tending to universal scepticism. 

“This dead-lock,” we are told, “the hypothesis of the mind-cell, 
by introducing a distinction between the mind and the conscious 
being, relieves, and reconciles the views of the contending parties. 
By representing the perceived objects as outside the psyche, it satis- 
fies the realist ; and by representing both objects and psyche as within 
the mind, it satisfies the idealist ; and, further, by supplying a datum 
for the existence of a psyche, it furnishes a ground for opposition to 
the doctrine of materialism with all its desolating consequences, and 
takes away from psychology the reproach that it is a science without 
a subject.” * 

The soul which is enshrined in the mind-cell is represented 
as “an indestructible monad, atom or individual” For the 
elucidation of the relation in which the mind-cell stands to the 
lower creation on the one hand, and to all mental phenomena 
on the other, there is an elaborate diagram fronting the title- 
page, to which we must refer the inquisitive reader, in the hope 
that he will be more successful in penetrating to its true meaning 
and worth than we have been. The avenues to the mind-cell are 
in the body: by such avenues, truth, the food which nourishes 
and develops the psyche, enters ; from this food it derives noble- 
ness and goodness ; in such nobleness and goodness its excel- 
lence consists ; death is only the escape of the psyche from the 
material shell which held it, and its course hereafter is influenced 
by the degree of nobleness and goodness which it has then 
attained. In this theory, accordingly, the writer believes that 
he has found a natural basis for that belief in immortality for 
which Dr. Priestley was obliged to have recourse to special reve- 
lation. We cannot but think, however, that in the strenuous 
assertion of the doctrine of Necessity which pervades the book, 
and in the denial of any ultimate access to truth save through 
the bodily senses, the belief in a future existence is deprived of 
far more substantial support than our author’s theory of a mind- 
cell will suffice to replace. But while Dr. Vriestley’s philosophy 
forms the staple of the reasoning, there is an endeavour to inter- 
weave with this Necessarianism the doctrine that all Cause is 
Will, a doctrine which belengs to a very different system of 
psychology and theology. Hence glaring inconsistencies inevi- 
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tably arise. In one passage, for instance, we read: “This doc- 
trine of necessity is in accordance with the great law of causation 
which obtains everywhere else in nature, and with the theory 
of a One (treat First Cause. It represents the mind as one link, 
and that the most important, in the great chain of causes by 
which all existing things are bound and obliged.”* But later 
on occurs the statement : “In man—both the individual and the 
collective man—we see his Maker. In the individual mind with 
its indwelling psyche we see imaged the Universal Mind and 
Spirit.”t Surely this asserted likeness between the Divine and 
the human spirit fails in an essential point, if God is to be 
regarded as the sole efficient Cause of all phenomena, and the 
human mind and its activities as mere phases of this central 
energy. If, as we are told, the Great First Cause is the Divine 
Will, what resemblance can there be between this originating 
Will, in which the writer places all causation, and that human 
personality, to which we are repeatedly forbidden to ascribe any 
true causality whatever? No amount of intellectual acumen or 
literary skill (and the book we are noticing is rich in both) will 
avail to dovetail together consistently philosophies so fundamen- 
tally at varianee as are those of Dr. Priestley and Dr. Martineau. 

Though this treatise appeared simultaneously with Mr. Mill’s 
posthumous Essays, and is based on the same necessarian dogma 
as the latter work, yet the conclusion arrived at is precisely the 
one which Mr. Mill rejects as manifestly inconsistent and absurd, 
namely, that God is Omnipotent and at the same time perfectly 
Benevolent. For ourselves, we believe that no satisfactory 
answer can be given to Mr. Mill by those who accept his Deter- 
minism. If there is only one truly causative Will in the uni- 
verse, the difficulty of explaining the presence of so much sin 
and suffering in humanity is, at least, vastly magnified. It is 
only when we recognize in the human will a real though depen- 
dent causality, which can partially and for a time interfere with 
the realization of the Divine Ideal, that we understand how it 
is possible that there should be much in this world which God 
neither wills nor approves, but which he suffers to remain, be- 
cause in obliterating it he would sacrifice also that Summum 
Bonum, the education of spirits fitted for moral sympathy with 
Himself. 

The doctrine of Moral Freedom is throughout the book repre- 
sented in a form which no rational advocate of it would accept 
as just. It is said to be equivalent to the admission of blind 
chance into creation, and chance involves Atheism. We cannot 
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here do more than protest against this misrepresentation ; and 
we must also protest against that view of guilt and punishment 
recommended by the writer, which makes the former the neces- 
sary consequence of faulty psychical conditions, and the latter 
the “moral hygiene” to which justice benevolently submits the 
unfortunate offender. Whatever be the “testimony of the 
author’s consciousness” on this point, our consciousness assur- 
edly gives a very different verdict. It excites a smile to read 
that “the errroneous view of the action of the human will (i.e. 
the belief in Moral Freedom) was left by Christianity untouched. 
It was no scientific revelation.” If by becoming “scientific,” 
Christianity would have introduced among its glad tidings the 
doctrine of sin set forth in this volume, we rejoice that it re- 
mained in its unsophisticated state, for otherwise, we believe, its 
power to elevate and bless mankind would have dwindled down 
to very small dimensions. C. B. U. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


When a course of lectures has been carefully prepared for a 
particular audience, it is not unnatural that the author should 
seek to gain attention from a wider circle to the fruit of his 
labours by means of the press. It may well be doubted if this 
course is always a wise one, there being so wide a distinction be- 
tween the method and treatment of topics necessary to gain and 
keep the attention of hearers, and those that are desirable ifa 
work is to repay thoughtful perusal. In regard to such books 
we are generally led to wish that the writers had taken the 
trouble to re-arrange their materials, and had so produced 
volumes which, though smaller than the present ones, might 
have been of more enduring value. This remark applies to the 
greater part of the seven volumes of published lectures which 
we have before us. . In the first of them * we have a series that 
were delivered last year under the auspices of the Christian 
Evidence Society, for the purpose of “dealing more particularly 
with some of the points insisted on by the Secularists.” It is 
with regret that we say that not one of them is fitted to produce 
any impression on the mind of an intelligent unbeliever in Chris- 
tianity. The writers manifest a curious inability to understand 
the position of those they seek to convert, or to perceive that 
the points they take for granted are exactly those as to which 


* Strivings for the Faith : a Series of Lectures delivered in the New Hall 
of Science, Old Street, City Road, under the Auspices of the Christian Evidence 
Society. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 
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proof is asked for by the class they address. Thus they quote 
from the Gospels as though they had never heard of any one 
doubting the authenticity and verbal exactness of these narra- 
tives. The Rev. T. R. Birks makes the weight of his argument 
depend on the assertion that we have the testimony of four 
independent witnesses, altogether ignoring the peculiar relations 
of the three Synoptics. Were it not for the melancholy blind- 
ness displayed as to the real wants of the age, it would raise a 
smile when we find a Cambridge Professor founding the follow- 
ing comment on the fact that we read in Matthew, “ Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ?” and in Luke, “ Are not five spar- 
rows sold for two farthings?” “ How strangely does the general 
truth, the care of Divine Providence even over events the most 
minute and seemingly insignificant, receive a fresh illustration 
when our Lord can notice even so slight a change in the usual 
price, at one time or another, at one place or another, of the 
sparrows themselves”!* In the seventh lecture it is through- 
out taken for granted that the prophecies of the Old Testament 
refer to Christ. The last lecture, that on J. S. Mill, is the only 
one in which the writer escapes from the technicalities’ of scrip- 
tural theology, and has some words to say that may reach the 
common wants and feelings of human nature. 

Even less satisfactory is “ Disputed Questions of Belief,” + 
four lectures on Christian evidences, which seem intended for 
the use of Christians, rather than for those who are without. 
The authors of the first two avail themselves of the fact that 
each has to defend only a portion of the doctrinal system they 
uphold, the one taking for granted the doctrine of the atonement 
in proof of the Deity of Christ, and the second assuming the 
Deity of Christ in order to prove the atonement. Both deal 
largely in detached scriptural quotation, citing texts without any 
regard to their connection. The other lectures are of a higher 
order; but their arguments are not likely to be valued, except by 
persons who already agree with their conclusions. How can the 
scientific question of Evolution be properly treated by a reasoner 
who starts with accepting as strictly true the narrative of crea- 
tion in the Book of Genesis, and speaks of it as “an account of 
the Creator’s procedure avowedly emanating from himself”? 
The thought and reading which the fourth lecture manifests are 
of little avail to one who comes to the subject with such a fore- 
gone conclusion. 


° ee 

+ Disputed Questions of Belief: being Lectures to Young Men, delivered at 
the English Presbyterian College, London. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1874. 
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“Tsrael’s Iron Age”* contains a series of interesting sketches 
of personages in the Book of Judges, a book to which Dr. Dods 
seems to attribute a high degree of historical credibility and 
accuracy. The lessons deduced for the edification of modern 
Christians are appropriate and not forced ; the literary style and 
execution are exceptionally good. 

Mr. Hopps, in his preface, tells us his little bookt is written 
for the young and for teachers of the young. The latter class of 
persons may find it a useful help in their efforts to convey reli- 
gious ideas and impressions, if they use each of its sections as a 
text to be explained and enlarged on. For other purposes the 
treatment of the important topics dealt with is too brief for com- 
pleteness. In regard to questions of controversy (e.g. the nature 
of Christ), this brevity forbids justice being done to the argu- 
ments on either side. 

Mr. Orby Shipley’s “ Theory about Sin” ¢ is a specimen of that 
systematic and elaborate ethical nosology which characterizes the 
Roman Catholic Church and its imitators. Being bound to the 
artificial list of seven deadly sins by ecclesiastical prescription, 
he manages with considerable ingenuity to trace each of them to 
improper treatment of the feeling of love. Thus “love distorted” 
produces pride, envy and anger; “love deficient,’ sloth; and 
“love excessive,” avarice, gluttony and lust. To describe the 
mere animal instincts—such as the desire of food which may be- 
come gluttony—by the word “love,” seems a simple misuse of 
language. So, again, the axioms, that “love is the motive power 
of all human actions,” and “self is the origin of all human sins,” 
seem inconsistent with anything that can be called moral phi- 
losophy. Not less does the supposition that the sins called 
“deadly” are fitted to be placed in a class by themselves, as if 
envy, sloth and gluttony were all equally bad, and all infinitely 
worse than the sins not contained in the list, call up a protest 
from the experience of every one’s conscience. Pride and envy 
are habitual feelings, while anger is a temporary yielding to ex- 
cited passion ; sloth is the absence of activity, and gluttony is 
not a feeling but a series of actions ; yet all of these are classed 
together, to the exclusion of all reference to motives or principles 
of action. But it would occupy far too much space to allude 





* Israel’s Iron Age, or Sketches from the Period of the Judges. By Marcus 
Dods, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 

+ First Principles of Religion and Morality. Twenty Lectures by John Page 
Hopps. London: Triibner. 

+ A Theory about Sin in relation to some Facts of Daily Life. Lent Lectures 
on the Seven Deadly Sins. By Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Macmillan. 
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even to the difficulties involved in this “theory of sin.” The 
volume contains sume useful practical hints and exhortations ; 
but the style, with its constant quotations of legends and appeal 
to the writings of saints, is likely to repel the ordinary reader. 

The Rev. Samuel Cox is widely known for his popular exposi- 
tions of Scripture. The present volume* is intended as a successor 
to his “ Expositor’s Note-book :” it consists in part of reprints 
from various magazines, and many passages sound as if they had 
been in the first instance intended fur pulpit use. Some of the 
“scriptures ” commented on scarcely come within the description 
in the title-page, of “obscure or misunderstood ”—for instance, 
the 23rd Psalm. The whole is marked by moderation of tone, 
breadth of sympathy, and closeness of practical application. 

“ The Image of Christ,”+ like all the works of Dr. Van Oosterzee, 
is laborious, systematic and voluminous. It differs from other 
books of somewhat similar title, in dwelling more on the person 
and sacrificial work of Christ than on his character ; the author’s 
favourite designation of Christ is “the God-man,” but he does 
not appear to us successful in his endeavour to expound the mys- 
teries of the incarnation and the two natures. Throughout the 
volume the theology is entirely orthodox, but with a pleasant 
flavour of liberal feeling and sympathy, accompanied by the same 
conscientious scholarship which is manifested in the fact that 
the motto at the commencement, from 1 Tim. iii. 16, is given in 
the correct reading. This might serve as a rebuke to the author 
of one of the lectures above noticed, where the passage is quoted 
as “God manifest in the flesh.” 

“The Paraclete”t sets out with the assertion that “everywhere 
in the Bible the Holy Ghost is described as a person, and never 
as a mere influence.” In the first part, we find claims put forth 
for the Scriptures, and especially for the biographies of Christ, 
that they have the character of inspired and authoritative reve- 
lation from God, and chapters on Regeneration, the Day of Pen- 
tecost, Miracles, &c. In the second part, the writer turns to that 
favourite subject with theologians at the present day, the errors 
of Huxley, Tyndall and Mill. But neither in the affirmative nor 
in the controversial portion of the work are there displayed the 
novelty of thought and ability of statement which might be looked 
for in a volume of such pretensions. 








* Biblical Expositions ; or Brief Essays on Obscure or Misread Scriptures. 
By Samuel Cox. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 

+ The Image of Christ as presented in Scripture. By J. J.Van Oosterzee, D.D. 
Translated by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 

t The Paraclete : an Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, 
with some Reference to current Discussions, Henry 8. Kingand Co. 1874. 
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Why the book on the Nature of Man* should be written in its 
present peculiar form is a question only less difficult to answer 
than the question why it should have been written at all. What 
the author’s theory is, we are fairly puzzled to decide. He speaks 
of the triune nature of man, which seems to consist of ‘‘ love,” 
“reason” and “body.” The notes frequently occupy half the 
pages, and there are notes on notes, parentheses, passages in 
brackets, and a general confusion which makes it doubtful whether 
the whole is the work of one writer or more. That the author 
may speak for himself, we quote his own words, which he says 
“ poetically exemplify ” his doctrine, adding, “the author throws 
the whole burden of his philosophy upon the sound distinction 
expressed in these verses:” 

“ For, God is Love ; emotion of all things; 
Joy ‘of the morning ; song of folding eve; 
Breath of the angel ; and the mother’s kiss. 
Spirit is reason ; man’s intelligence ; 
Knowledge of all things ; wonder of his being ; 
King o’er the creature; and the law of truth. 
Body is Christ ; the perfectness of man ; 
Glory of inward and of outward life ; 
Type of the future; unity of all: 
The Three in One made visible on earth.”+ 

A number of letters, some of them designed in the first instance 
for the correspondence column of a magazine, do not afford the 
best vehicle for the discussion of theological doctrine. But the 
volume on the Atonement{ contains matter that will interest 
those who desire to see the subject argued out on the ground of 
appeal to Scripture. The opponent of orthodoxy labours hard to 
induce his correspondents to define clearly and argue logically, 
but is frequently met by well-meant but rather irritating invita- 
tions to confess himself a sinner, and to share the personal com- 
fort they feel in dependence on the merits of the Saviour. His 
own reasoning is forcible and to the point, and prompts the wish 
that he had offered his arguments in an independent form, without 
the encumbrance of a correspondence. 

Mr. Rouse’s essay on the Humanity of Christ § is interesting 


* A Treatise on the Nature of Man, regarded as Triune ; with an Outline of 
a Philosophy of Life. By Thomas Best Woodward. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1874. + P. 33. 

t The Atonement ; a Correspondence between Forward Magazine, Edinburgh ; 
“J. W—N.,” Esq., Tunbridge Wells; ‘‘ Mr. R. S—T.,” Dundee; and ‘*T.R.” 
Manchester: John Heywood. London: Pitman. 1874. 

§ The Humanity of Christ viewed in relation to Theological Sentiment and 
Religious Life. By the Rev. N. Rouse. Dedicated to the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co, 1874. 
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in itself, and even more so for the evidence which it affords of a 
free spirit and independent thought. The dedication is addressed 
to the President of the Wesleyan Conference, and reminds him 
how a publication of Mr. Rouse’s, entitled “ Man Contemplated,” 
was pronounced heretical by the Conference some eleven years 
ago, which led to the writer's leaving the body among whom he 
had laboured for a quarter of a century. In a bold and powerful 
expostulation, he points out the tendency of the Wesleyan system 
to repress freedom of thought, prevent theological progress, and 
foster immorality, by inducing those who do think to conceal 
their real opinions. We commend these remarks to the candid 
consideration of thoughtful Wesleyans ; they must seek in some 
way to alter their position, if they desire to escape the spiritual 
deadness and denominational decay with which this writer de- 
clares they are menaced. The particular orthodox doctrine re- 
jected by Mr. Rouse is that of the universal inborn corruption of 
the human race. He argues that, since it is generally believed 
by Wesleyans that certain Christians in a state of salvation are 
pure from sin, it follows that they cannot transmit to their chil- 
dren a sinfulness that in their case does not exist, and thie off- 
spring of such children are therefore born in purity. Again, 
turning to the character of Christ and viewing it exclusively on 
its human side, he regards it as sinless, and thence concludes that 
a similar sinlessness is possible to other human beings. His 
conclusions will command assent from some who cannot attach 
weight to all the arguments by which he supports them. 

Those who have valued, as we have done, Mr. Baldwin Brown’s 
former works, take up a new book by him with expectations 
raised somewhat high, and in the present instance they have not 
been altogether fulfilled.* Though thoughtful and polished, and 
containing some passages of great power and others of picturesque 
beauty, it has less vigour and freshness than other volumes from 
his pen. Consisting of a number of sermons, it necessarily dis- 
plays a want of close connectedness between the several parts, to 
which indeed the author pleads guilty in his preface, and is 
another illustration of the fact that compositions that are most 
excellent for pulpit use are not necessarily equally fit for the 
press. The abundance and length of the scriptural quotations 
sometimes overshadow clearness of thought and expression. The 
want of the latter is especially marked in some of the allusions 
to the character and value of the Bible. Had the materials been 
re-cast, so as to present the leading ideas with less encumbrance 


* The Higher Life, its Reality, Experience and Destiny. By James Baldwin 
Brown, B.A. London: King and Co. 1874. 
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of pulpit verbiage, we should have had a smaller volume, but 
probably a more interesting and more useful one. 

Mr. Lupton* has performed the same good office for Dean 
Colet’s Lectures on Corinthians which he formerly did for those 
on Romans, and his introduction and translation are as successful 
here as they were in the earlier volume.t The editor’s part is in 
some respects even more interesting than the text it is intended 
to illustrate ; but thanks are due to him for bringing to notice 
so remarkable a monument of the learning, sound sense and 
practical acuteness of the fifteenth century. The English reader 
is, by the excellent translation, put almost on a level with those 
who can study the original. The editor hopes to complete the 
task he has undertaken, by including in one other volume all the 
works of Colet on theological subjects that remain unpublished. 

There are some books concerning which it is presumptuous for 
one to speak who has not made their subject his special study. 
Such a book is M. de Bunsen’s “Chronology of the Bible,” t 
comprehending as it does such an accumulation of scholarship, 
and departing in its conclusions so widely from commonly re- 
ceived dates, that it would need a long article and a series of 
patient researches fitly to deal with it. We must be content with 
quoting some detached sentences from the preface by Mr. Sayce, 
to indicate generally the contents. 

“The author begins with an original theory... that the Shemites 
were a compound of Japhethites and Hamites... that what in 
Genesis is called the birth of Shem refers to the capture of Babylon 
by the Medes, 2458 B.C. Other reasons are assigned for regarding 
this year as the starting-point of Hebrew chronology. ... The unhis- 
torical character of the 1656 years between the Creation and the 


Deluge seems pla ed beyond all dispute and if the pe riod of 592 
years from the Exodus to the b uilding of the Temple can really be 
proved, St. Paul and Josephus must have derived their information 
upon this point from some unpublished source. Here then we are 
referred to the hidden wisdom, the verbal tradition of the initiated, 


which has already formed the subject of a special investigation by 
M. de Bunsen, and is the real centre of his present researches. These 
researches, however, find what may be called their concrete expression 

* Joannis Coleti enarratio in primam Epistolam 8. Pauli ad Corinthios : an 
Exposition of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. By John Colet, M.A., 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. Now first published with a Translation, Intro 


duction and Notes, by J.H.L ipton, M.A » XC London : Geo. Bell and Sons. 
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in a scheme of Hebrew chronology which can be verified by a com- 
parison with the annals of Assyria and Babylonia. ... Entirely new 
theories are put forward in regard to the age of Ezra and the feast of 
Purim ... Reasons are given for regarding Jesus as in his forty-ninth 
year when he died.”* 

These hints as to the subject-matter of the book will be enough 
to secure the study of it by all who feel an interest in such re- 
searches. 

Mr. Dale has expanded a lecture into a little volume,t which 
is well-timed at the present moment. The characteristic prin- 
ciples of Protestantism are described as “the right of private 
judgment, the authority of Holy Scripture, and the doctrine of 
justification by faith.” Each of these, however, has a meaning 
put upon it somewhat different from that it is generally sup- 
posed to bear. The first is described as “the right to listen to 
God when God speaks to us, and the right to receive that direct 
teaching of the Spirit of God which is one of the noblest pre- 
rogatives that Christ confers upon all who believe in him.” The 
second is not an external authority, but depends on the subject- 
matter and its power to call up a response from the soul. The 
third means “the direct access of the soul to God and the direct 
access of God to the soul.” Mr. Dale shews clearly how these 
principles have an intimate connection, and utters some impor- 
tant truths in relation to priestcraft and spiritual tyranny. There 
are passages in which we might have expected greater exactness 
of statement ; as where he speaks of “four biographers of 
Christ,” and says “the New Testament begins with the life of 
Christ four times repeated.” He must know that in one sense 
there are less than four, and in another sense many more than 
four, biographies of Jesus in the Gospels. 

“ An Unsectarian Catechism” { aims at giving religious and 
moral instruction on the basis of a theology that discards super- 
naturalism, denies all miracles except spiritual ones, and speaks 
of Jesus as “the sage of Nazareth,” while inculcating reverence 
for him as a spiritual leader. We learn from the preface, signed 
Heribert Rau, that the original was intended for the use of the 
“Church of the Future ;” but a passage on pp. 88 and 89 shews 
that the religious communities founded in Germany by Ronge, 
and increased by reformers from the Evangelical Church, are 


* Preface, vi—viii 
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regarded as the present representatives of that “Church of the 
Future.” The Catechism is, on the whole, well done, though 
there are some inconsistencies ; thus while we are told that the 
Gospels were written long after the death of Jesus, and are 
founded on tradition, the Acts is nevertheless unhesitatingly de- 
clared to be written by “ Luke, the physician, the fellow-traveller 
of Paul.” 

It is fortunate for the prevalence of Toleration that the prin- 
ciple does not depend on the advocacy of the Honourable Mr. 
Canning,* or it would have little power in the world. If the 
essay is a college exercise, or an unsuccessful “ prize essay,” its 
existence may be accounted for; but the motive for its publica- 
tion is a mystery, for we can find in it neither original thoughts 
nor powerful expression of old thoughts. From beginning to 
end it is a mild rechauffé of established commonplaces. It is 
amusing to find prefixed a list of “authorities referred to,” 
which includes the novels of Scott, Thackeray and Dickens. It 
is a great pity that the little volume was not reserved for private 
circulation, instead of the public being insulted by the invitation 
to read such a puerile production. 

J. W. 





Eduard Zeller’s Life of Strausst is a biographical monograph 
of singular interest, notwithstanding that it is presented to the 
English reader in the disguise of a translation, which, though 
“authorized,” is none the less indifferent. The pity that it 
should be so is the greater, that this little book is a really intel- 
ligent and life-like sketch of the man whose career it relates ; a 
literary performance at once more difficult than, and much to be 
preferred to, the diffuse and indistinct “ Lives and Correspon- 
dences” which issue so freely from the English press. In one 
case (we have not the original by us to compare with the version) 
the translator appears to have rendered aktien by actions!{ He 
quotes more than once a Vienna newspaper by the name of the 
Neuen Freien Presse, apparently ignorant that this form of the 
words is not the nominative case. Strauss’s Glaubenslehre is in 
one place called his “ Doctrinal Theology,” in others his “ Doc- 
trine of Faith,” which to a theological ear would mean another 
and a quite different thing. On the whole, the book reads tole- 
rably well in its English dress, though the meaning of some 


* Christian Toleration. An Essay by the Hon. Albert 8S. G. Canning. 
London: Kerby and Endean. 1874. 
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sentences is far from clear ; but such mistakes as those which we 
have just cited create a feeling of uncertainty in the reader which 
is the reverse of comfortable. 

We cannot here pretend to tell the story of Strauss’s life. 
Whoever wishes to know its chief incidents and ruling motives 
will find the story well and sympathetically told in this little 
book. Professor Zeller was at a very early period of his own 
life a pupil of Strauss, and ever after preserved an affectionate 
respect for the character of a master with whose intellectual 
conclusions he did not altogether agree. It is curious to note 
in these pages how Strauss tried, as it were, to tear himself away 
from the theological studies which procured him so much unpopu- 
larity and threw so many obstacles in his path ; yet how, after 
many years of devotion to purely literary pursuits, the old fasci- 
nation conquered him, and his last, no less than his first word, 
was on the insoluble difficulties of belief. Professor Zeller, 
guided perhaps by a friendly instinct, has hardly made enough 
of Strauss’s anti-democratic tendencies and political alienation 
from the men whom his theological opinions would otherwise 
have made his natural allies. With all that is said of his liie- 
rary skill we cordially agree. Next to the prose of Goethe and 
Heine, we know none so pleasant to read as his. After the 
formless diction of men whose learning and acuteness have given 
them a European reputation, the clearly-cut and well-balanced 
style of the great heretic is a real refreshment of mind. His 
biographical works on Merklin, Frischlin, Ulrich v. Hutten and 
Voltaire, are not enough known in this country, although they are 
well worth reading by those who have little interest in their 
author’s theological speculations. 

Few people out of Manchester, unless indeed they belong to 
the Swedenborgian sect, will know who Mr. Clowes was, or why 
his life should be written.* But some will remember him as for 
sixty-two years the Rector of St. John’s Church in that city ; 
others, again, as a clergyman who was a Swedenborgian leader, 
although retaining his place in the Church of England ; while 
others, again, readers of De Quincey, will recollect that that way- 
ward Manchester schoolboy described him as “ holy, apostolic ; 
the most saint-like of human beings I have known through life.” 
He was born at Manchester in 1743, the descendant of an old 
and respectable Lancashire family ; studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated as eighth Wrangler in 1766, 
and afterwards was Fellow of his College. In 1769 he became 
rector of the then new church of St. John, in Manchester, a 


* The Life and Correspondence of the Rev. John Clowes, M.A., &c. Edited 
by Theodore Compton. London: Longmans. 1874. 
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preferment which he held till his death in his eighty-eighth 
year. Not very long after his entrance upon his clerical duties, 
he began a course of mystical reading, which ended, not without 
due accompaniment of vision, in his becoming acquainted with 
Swedenborg’s works, and embracing the doctrines of the seer. 
He made no secret of his new opinions, and before long, at the 
instance of some of his clerical neighbours, was cited before the 
3ishop of Chester to answer for them. This was Dr. Porteous, 
afterwards Bishop of London, a prelate who in his day had done 
something to promote that revision of the Liturgy and Articles 
which is still needed and still wnperformed. He behaved with 
great kindness and liberality to Mr. Clowes, in whom he seems 
to have recognized an exemplary, if somewhat eccentric clergy- 
man ; and after a few verbal explanations, in which he shewed 
himself very easily satisfied, sent him back to his benefice. 
From this time forth Mr. Clowes gradually assumed almost 
the position of a Swedenborgian apostle in England. He not 
only preached the new doctrines in his own church and every- 
where else that he could, but gave his time and money to the 
translation and publication of Swedenborg’s works. The book 
under review contains many curious particulars of the way in 
which, in laxer days than these, he was able to unite this pecu- 
liar activity with the position and duties of a clergyman of the 
Church of England, a communion which he never for an instant 
dreamed of leaving, but which he desired to leaven with the 
new thought. For many years he took part in a social meeting 
of chosen Swedenborgians, which was held annually, first at 
Hawkestone, in Shropshire, and afterwards at Warwick, the 
members of which remained together for a week discussing a 
subject previously appointed for the purpose. The respecta- 
bility of his position as a beneficed clergyman, the beauty of his 
character, and perhaps, in some degree, his easy circumstances, 
gave him an influence which is certainly not to be accounted for 
by his intellectual ability. His letters in this volume are full of 
the intensely prosaic mysticism which characterized the Swedish 
seer ; and, while not without interest as theological curiosities, 
are in every other respect very dull reading. But Mr. Clowes 
was in every way a thoroughly good man, and this volume is 
not without value as the sketch of a career which, in the pre- 
sent relations between the Church of England and Swedenborg- 
ianism, would be hardly possible. 


Mr. Hemans’ “ Historic and Monumental Rome’’* 


resembles 
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both in treatment and in external appearance his excellent works 
on the History of Christianity and Art in Italy, of which we 
have before spoken in terms of high commendation. The differ- 
ence is, that in the present volume the principle of arrangement 
is local, not chronological,—a difference which, it need not be 
pointed out, gives it much greater adaptation to the purposes of 
a hand-book. The work is indeed an enlarged and almost re- 
written edition of a book on Rome published in 1865. After 
three chapters of the historical kind, in which is sketched the 
local history of Rome from the earliest to the present time—a 
matter of necessity in the case of a city which has undergone so 
many transformations from so great a variety of eauses—Mr. 
Hemans takes up in succession the separate quarters, the Pala- 
tine, the Capitol, the Forum ; and in the later chapters of his 
book treats such subjects as “ Therm, Circuses and Aqueducts,” 
“Triumphal Arches and Memorial Columns,” and the like. It 
is difficult to say whether this or the purely topographical method 
is the best ; readers will decide differently according as they want 
a mere guide-book to objects of interest in Rome, or an intelligent 
introduction to its antiquities. Mr. Hemans has at all events 
produced a work of great interest to the student, and one which 
will hereafter be almost indispensable to the Roman tourist who 
is desirous of knowing something of the past history of the ruins 
which he inspects. Nor can anything give a more vivid impres- 
sion of the archeological and esthetic wealth of this most won- 
derful of all cities, than the reflection that Mr. Hemans’ book, 
full and minute as it is, only claims to deal with a small part of 
the objects of interest which it offers to the visitor, and leaves 
the whole domain of plastic and pictorial art to be dealt with by 
other hands. While we cordially reeommend Mr. Hemans’ book 
as both a needful and an agreeable companion to whoever would 
understand Rome, we cannot help feeling that it is some draw- 
back to its usefulness to have been published at a time when the 
enthusiasm of excavations is in full force. At the present time, 
every day helps to make a book of this kind imperfect : it is, for 
instance, no fault of Mr. Hemans, but the happy fortune of the 
diggers, that the remarkable discoveries below the old level of 
the Colosseum should have been made since its publication. We 
can only express a hope that the sale of Mr. Hemans’ book and 
the progress of discovery may combine to render a new edition 
soon necessary. 

Two more volumes of the excellent translation of Meyer's in- 
valuable Commentary * have been issued by Messrs. Clark, of Edin- 
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burgh ; namely, the second volume on the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the first on the Gospel of St. John. We again call the 
attention of students of theology to this work. The paper and 
print are excellent, and the price remarkably moderate. As to 
the reputation of the original nothing need be said, and there is 
every guarantee for the carefulness of the translation. 

The “Curate of Shyre”* is a young gentleman, Austen by 
name, who goes down as curate to a stupid country town, with 
a sleepy population and a very high and dry rector ; and who in 
the course of three years restores the church, rebuilds the schools, 
sets all manner of benevolent work on foot, and transforms the 
whole aspect of the place. The oddity of the matter is that he 
is not, as our readers will expect from this statement, a very 
Ritualistic youth, with an intense belief in fine vestments and 
hearty services, but, on the contrary, rather Broad, and falls 
into the hands of a scientific surgeon, who, in a way which we 
do not pretend wholly to understand, manages to accept all the 
results of modern physics without losing the bloom of an excel- 
lent Churchmanship. Between him and the hero is a good 
deal of interesting discussion—or rather the surgeon disseitates 
and the curate listens; while the silent reader often longs— 
as hearers are said to do in church and chapel—for the chance 
of exposing a palpable fallacy or of asking a pertinent ques- 
tion. The general tendency of the book would be to make 
us believe that social reform is a very easy thing if only it were 
set about properly. But then few people are so lucky as Mr. 
Austen. His rector, with faint remonstrance, lets him do as he 
likes. He has only to hold up his finger and his church is 
straightway restored. He expresses his wish for female aid, and 
the ideal mission woman at once rushes to his side. Just when 
he wants new schools, somebody dies and leaves money to build 
them. An impenitent tanner, who owns some wretched cottage 
property, is made to see by the lawyer (who is Austen’s left hand, 
as the surgeon is his right) that model lodging-houses on the spot 
will pay better, and plunges into the speculation with more than 
the zeal of a Peabody. We are afraid that things do not turn 
out so aptly in actual life. At least we have ourselves made one 
or two experiments in social reform without finding Providence 
so decisively on our side. A few difficulties in Mr. Austen’s way 
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would have given more probability to the story. Still we can 
recommend the book as thoughtful and interesting, and it has 
the great advantage, for a story, of being told in a single not bulky 
volume. 

“The Orphans of Malvern, and other Tales,”* is a collection 
of stories for children, which appeared partly in a small volume, 
partly in the Sunday-School Penny Magazine, many years ago. 
They are now collected and issued in a separate volume for the 
delight of another generation. We have not ourselves read, and 
therefore shall not attempt to review them; but we have sub- 
mitted them to a jury of children of the right age, and their 
verdict is in the highest degree favourable. No better book 
could possibly be bought for a Christmas present. 

Dr. Vance Smith’s little book on “The Spirit and the Word 
of Christ” + is an attempt, suggested by a friend, to draw out a 
popular account of the ministry of Jesus, carefully distinguish- 
ing the local and transitory from the essential, and especially 
separating the genuine contents of Gospel traditions from the 
accretions and interpretations of later times. The result is a 
book of some 150 pages, which contains much valuable informa- 
tion, conveyed in a simple and pleasant shape, and might very 
usefully be put into the hands of persons who, without much 
acquaintance with the pressure of philosophical or critical diffi- 
culties, were beginning to think for themselves. 

A small collection of “Hymns of Experience and Hope” f 
has been published, for use in public worship. They have been 
chosen, on the whole, with excellent taste and spiritual discern- 
ment; but, if the collection is intended to stand by itself as the 
sole manual of sacred song for the congregation, we think that 
it is too limited in its scope, containing, as it does, only one 
hundred and eleven hymns, and those almost exclusively of the 
modern school. If it should be used as a supplement to any 
collection of earlier date, it might prove of much value and in- 
terest ; for it includes selections from Miss Waring, Lynch, 
Bonar, Gill, Faber and Newman, among English writers ; and 
some of the best hymns from American sources. They all 
breathe the spirit of a high, earnest and devout faith and hope. 
A few hymns have been admitted which are hardly up to the 
mark as regards their literary merits ; and there are some (such 
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as the passages from Mr. Sutton’s “ Rose’s Diary”) which do not 
seem to us to be suited for congregational singing. ‘The little 
book includes a few chants, and three Services—of Praise, of 
Benediction and of Duty—taken from Mr. Voysey’s Prayer 
Book. 

E. 
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